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When you take to the 
woods you will want to 
take with you an out-door 
food that is easily and 
quickly prepared, that sup- 
plies the greatest amount 
of body-building nutriment 
in smallest bulk, that will stand up fresh and clean and sanitary 
in any climate. All these requirements are met in 


Shredded Wheat 


the ready-cooked whole wheat food, the favorite out-door food 
for the camp in the woods, bungalow in the country, forthe long 
tramp or the automobile tour. A diet of Shredded Wheat in 

Summer means good digestion, buoyant 
energy, mental alertness and 
top-notch physical condition. 





Shredded Wheat is deliciously nourishing 
with milk or cream, or in combination with 
berries or other fresh fruits. Triscuit is the 
Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer—a crisp, 
tasty snack for luncheon or outdoor pic- 
nics or excursions by land or sea. Serve 
it with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Pavniing by Howard Gile Illustration for “ What is a New-Yorker? "’ 


ROOF-GARDENS ADD A CROWN OF GAYETY TO THE GREAT HOTELS 
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What 


herself to the 


London, to America; indeed, it thinks it more 
Paris, and to the usual spring, sum- suitable that America should know 
mer, and autumn haunts of European something about New York; it has 
in- 


elegance, was 
telligent and 
curious foreigner 
some question 
concerning the 
habits and cus- 
toms of her com- 
patriots. She 
paused, meditat- 
ed prettily, and 
then made what, 
for the purposes 
of the present 
discussion of her 
native town, is 
a profoundly sig- 
nificant reply. 
**T’mnotsure,” 
she said, “that 
I’m the best per- 
son to ask. You 
see I’m a New- 
Yorker and I 
know few 
Americans!” 
The anecdote 
—authentic, as 
allanecdotes 
should be—ex- 
presses with a 
nice exaggera- 
tion what some- 
times seems to 
be New York’s 


precarious posi- 


so 


once 


Riviera, to 
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New -Yorker?r 
HARRISON 


HE most New-Yorkish of ladies, 
who after an excessively brief, gay 


winter at home habitually betook 


tion upon the edge of the North Ameri- 
‘ontinent. 


Ne 


w York knows very little about 


BEYOND 


THE PARK AFFORDS CHARMING 
VISTAS OF THE CITY 
1916, by Harper & Brothers. 


All Rights Reserved. 


visited the pleasure resorts of the East- 


ern slope, it 
has been to 
Washington; it 
has spent the 
spring in Florida, 
and has discov- 
ered that Cali- 
fornia is delight- 
ful, expensive, 
and not too 
‘‘American.’”’ 
But the vague 
stretches of the 
great middle- 
Westernlandare, 
so it imagines, 
peopled by dull 
creatures, speak- 
ing roughly and 
not knowing 
pleasure. With 
great tranquil- 
lity New York 
assumes that it 
is the most hab- 
itable place in 
thecountry. And 
it hears calmly 
that it is “‘for- 
eign.” 

It is the privi- 
lege of all Ameri- 
can cities to sus- 
tain a large for 
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eign population. But the metropolis 
is so accessible from Ellis Island that 
its foreigners are not only numerous, 
but have the bloom still on. They 
exhibit a reluctance to go farther. 
Associations are formed abroad and 
government agents come here for the 
purpose of inducing immigrants to 
“move on.” It may be because the 
foreigners’ unwillingness to live any- 
where but in New York seems so 
natural and forgivable that New- 
Yorkers welcome the visitors, and assign 
to them large parts of the town. Aliens 
exist not only in the slums, but in Fifth 
Avenue; indeed they are so frequent in 
the best society that almost every fash- 





VAST AQUEDUCTS OF TRAFFIC SPAN THE SKY 


ionable New York lady, so it 1S said, 
now has a pet foreigner. 

Foreigners do not seem strange in 
New York; they belong there. On a 
spring afternoon not long ago there was 
to be seen near the lovely white-marble 
Tower of Babel in Madison Square an 
odd-looking, long-haired, bareheaded, 
barefooted, natural-bearded man dressed 
in a single dirty white wool garment, 
an apostle of simple living, a “‘ Natur- 
Mensch,” who was remembered by one 
observer as spreading his frowzy gospel 
five years earlier on a Rhine steamboat. 
The point is that in New York he ex- 
cited less comment and seemed more at 
home than he had seemed at home. 
And so, to the New 
York eye, seem the 
Cubans at the hotels, 
the Argentines at the 
cabarets, the Italians 
in the gallery at the 
opera, the Hungarians 
at sidewalk cafés 1 
Second Avenue, the 
Yiddish actors on the 
Bowery, and so on 
through the long ro- 
mantic catalogue of 
the town. Goulash 
and chop suey and 
spaghetti are no stran- 
ger than pie to the 
American New-York- 
er; he has made his 
culinary tour du monde 
within the limits of 
his own island. He 
might well seem, to 
the more deeply in- 
digenous visitor from 
the Mississippi Valley, 
as foreign as the for- 
eigner. 

Even were there no 
aliens in the town, 
salt-water laps on 
every side of it, and 
there is a fair seaway 
to the four corners of 
the globe. When the 
docks and liners with 
steam up lie little 
farther away than the 
railway stations, it is— 
or was—literally sim- 
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THE CITY 





IS ALWAYS IN 


pler for a New-Yorker to go abroad than 
to—shall we say Bar Harbor? It is quite 
easy to feel that the Battery is half-way 
to Europe—a famous old London actor, 
while he was playing in Broadway, used 
to go every Saturday morning to the 
green park at the town’s tip-end and 
watch the steamers go through the Nar- 
rows to England; it softened his feeling 
of being far away. 

The noble harbor into which the 
Hudson streams is our chief gateway to 
the Atlantic, and though few New- 
Yorkers lounge along the waterside, they 
inhabit, for all that, a great port of the 
sea, and their natural heritage is easy 
access to foreign lands. Whether or not, 
according to statistics, New-Yorkers 
travel more than other Americans is 
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beside the point; actually and naturally 
more ties and interests and memories 
and hopes bind them to the transatlantic 
world. Philadelphia and Boston may 
lie upon some traditional and spiritual 
promontory nearer England, but New 
York is closer to the whole of Europe. 
Your head-waiter is just back from the 
front at Verdun, your bootblack’s cousin 
has been arrested at Athens for shouting 
for Venizelos, and your friend at the 
club has had a letter from his sister who, 
married to an Englishman, is now nurs- 
ing at Salonica. There is no doubt 
that New York faces east. It feels 
itself at once our ambassador to Europe 
and our reception committee to the vis- 
iting foreigner. 

The first months of war made it ex- 














FOREIGNERS ARE NOT 


ceedingly clear to the philosophical ob- 
server that American interest in Euro- 
pean events varied directly as the dis- 
tance from New York. By this, of 
course, it is not meant that everywhere 
in the land the European cataclysm did 
not stir to somber, even tragic, pity. 
But it was in New York, at least during 
that crowds stood and 
debated about the bulletin-boards all 
through the night, and that war hung 
heaviest in the overcharged and sultry 
air. The tenseness grew less even two 
hours away—a visitor to Philadelphia 
that winter found for four days in one 
week no war news on the first page of 
his morning paper, a thing inconceivable 
in New York. The overwrought me- 
tropolis, indeed, exaggerated the indif- 
ference to the European event reported 
to exist elsewhere, and asserted that in 
the remote West Americans had not heard 
the guns in Belgium, did not even know 
there was a war. New York was then 
almost inclined to make a merit of its 
foreignness. Relief funds, administered 
in Wall Street, were generously aided 
from the local purse, with a unity of 
effort which the great town does not 
often lend to domestic good works; 
foreignness took on a look both interest- 
ing and gallant. 

But foreignness, especially in the ante- 
bellum years, was a term synonymous 
with un-Americanism; it was an accusa- 


that first year, 


ONLY NUMEROUS, 


BUT HAVE THE BLOOM STILL ON 


tion brought against the metropolis by 
almost the whole country. The visitor 
to our shores is buttonholed in the cor- 
ridor of his New York hotel by the 
emissaries of the regions west of the 
Alleghanies and warned that New York 
is not American, but wholly foreign. 
Such dark hints are of course excessively 
confusing to the foreigner, who has 
never in his life seen any thing less like 
his native land than New York. In his 
hotel his very bedroom has terrified him 
with its necessity for confiding his most 
intimate needs to an impersonal tele- 
phone in the wall instead of to a waiter 
orachambermaid. Below, in the gigan- 
tic gilded corridors, a strange mob 
surges to and fro; in the bar lurk un- 
known and insidious drinks; and in the 
restaurant strange dishes like soft-shell 
crabs, the technique of eating which is 
totally a matter of conjecture and ex- 
periment. Outside the town suggests 
that it is subject to frequent earth- 
quakes or bombardments. Elevated 
trains shoot above his head, at his feet 
chasms yawn and bombs explode. In 
the rare parts of the town which seem 
at all finished, white towers scrape the 
high, pale sky and marble palaces quite 
unlike any commercial constructions he 
knows line the crowded avenue. As 
for the regions dedicated to theatrical 
and other nocturnal pleasures, they 
blaze barbarically with lights and have 








WHAT 


the air of being quite temporarily im- 
provised. New York must present to 
his startled alien eye the appearance of 
an extravagantly rich muining-camp, 
where the loot of European luxury is 
being offered to heterogeneous myriads, 
many of whom, with their nuggets and 
dust in their belts, are there avowedly 
to ** shoot up the town.” 
The presence, in protected corners, of 
French chefs and head-waiters known 
in London, or even, in one of the rougher 
streets of shacks, of the most expensive 
Italian opera in the world, will never 
persuade the intelligent foreigner that 
this is Europe. And we ourselves will 
do well to consider his point of view. 
In this sense of being 
shifting camp or fair, 
of being permanently 
the least permanent 
place in the world, 
New York is the new- 
est, freshest, most 
American of our cities. 
It is sometimes alleged 
that modern steel con- 
struction is making it 
dificult to tear the 
town downevery night 
and rebuild it every 
morning, but this is 
mere optimism. New 
York is experimental 
in its vague polyglot 
spendthrift inability 
to hind out just what 
it really is. 
Philadelphia and 
Boston, besides a cred- 
itable to-day, still 
bear the evidences of 
an honorable yester- 
day; and Chicago, to 
take that great city 
as typical of trans- 
Alleghany American- 
ism, already shows 
not merely her pres- 
ent, but the concrete, 
clean-cut, self - con- 
scious, deliberate out- 
lines of a future. They 
have, all of them, a 
more highly flavored 
local quality, a more 
definite _ personality. THE 
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New York does its best to forget its 
past and to be careless of its future. 
It has amazingly little civic con- 
science. Of course the speculators in 
real estate and the politicians force 
the town to build subways and give such 
hostages to fortune, but one sometimes 
feels that New York is willing to engage 
in these constructions mainly because 
it likes the noise and gains from the 
attendant discomfort an agreeable, lively 
sense that something is happening. The 
metropolis is a lusty young giant, yelling 
and shouting, building and pulling down, 
and gaily tossing about an excess of 
expensive and lovely toys. It is difh- 


cult to say what New York is or will be, 
because it already is, and probably will 


STILL A SUBJECT OF DEBATE 
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be a little of everything. It is mon- 
strously big and inconceivably vigorous. 
It is our one great city in that it is al- 
most a microcosm of the world. But 
though it may contain everything for- 
eign that there is in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, it is still, everything summed up, 
not foreign. It is not America, but it is 
very American. 

None of our great towns has anything 
comparable to New York’s “floating 
population’’—does the phrase not sug- 
gest agreeable questions as to what 
they float upon? There are never 
enough hotels to accommodate the ar- 
rivals; cut a hole in any New York 
wall on almost any street, hang a hotel 
sign above it, and you will find that a 
stream of patrons mechanically begins 


HOMES ONCE SUMPTUOUS AND EXCLUSIVE 


ARE 
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to pass through it and “register.” The 
openings of the great hotels of the 
metropolis are national events, and their 
characteristics are subjects for enlight- 
ened discussion in the remotest hamlets 
of the land. It was not so very long 
ago that one of them had neat attend- 
ants in uniform, with “Guide” in gold 
lettering upon their caps, whose whole 
duty was to conduct visitors from afar 
through the huge new pile. Troops of 
visitors there were. It may reasonably 


be doubted whether they found time 
during their stay in New York to visit 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, 
but they gravely inspected what was to 
them both more interesting and more 
important. 

The luxury, confusion, the gigantic 
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WHAT IS 


scale of these establishments, and the 
high degree of their organization are 
almost beyond description. It was late- 
ly asserted that at any one of the newest 
and most extravagant the jewels stolen 
from guests’ apartments mounted regu- 
larly totwenty-fivehundred dollars’ worth 
a week, and it was gravely 

suggested that so well run 


A NEW-YORKER? 


be habitually visited by old ladies de- 
scended from the Knickerbocker fami- 
lies, by professors of Columbia Uni- 
versity, by lodgers at either the Martha 
Washington or the Mills Hotels, by min- 
isters of the gospel, or by curators of the 
Natural History Museum, to pick at 





was one hotel in particular 
that the stealing there 
was probably done by the 
hotel’s own well - drilled 
band of thieves, who could, 
by arrangement with 
chambermaids and watch- 
men, see that patrons 
were as little disturbed as 
possible while suffering the 
inevitable slight losses. At 
any rate, it is obvious 
that in the New York 
atmosphere of extrava- 
gance such losses are no 
more than flea-bites were 
in the humbler, old-fash- 
ioned hostelries of our 
grandfathers. 

Everywhere through 
New York the floating 
population may be ob- 
served floating. In certain 
parts of the town and in 
certain moods it seems out 
of the question that there 
should be such a thing as 
a resident population. It 
is in fact a favorite state- 
ment that the night res- 
taurants and the cabarets 
and the roof-garden 
“shows” are only visited 
by out-of-town people. It 
may be stated flatly that 
this is wholly untrue and 
a most unfair attempt to 
shift the blame. New 
York has in certain aspects its own 
distinction and its own sober merits, 
but it must be admitted that among 
all our towns it excels in exuberant, 
unabashed, and vulgar pleasure-seek- 
ing. And this is not wholly to the 
credit (or discredit) of the floating popu- 
lation. The taste for “floating” most 
notably exists among the fixed inhab- 
itants. The cabarets may possibly not 


IN THE 
LONGER THE 
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CHIEF 


FOOD IS NO 
ATTRACTION 


random among admirable existing types, 
but they are frequented by some mill- 


ions of New-Yorkers. The me tropolis 
does not adapt its tastes to those of its 
out-of-town visitors. They would not 
wish that it should. They have not come 
to the metropolis for “*home cooking” 

in any conceivable or figurative meaning 
of that phrase. They are there to enjoy 
themselves New-Yorkishly, and proudly 
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to carry the gospel and the technique of 
pleasure back to the waste places of 
the country. 

New York has from Revolutionary 
times accepted with equanimity the role 
of Siren City; indeed, she expects novel- 
ists and playwrights to portray the 
dangers which lurk within her bosom 
for pure young men and women from the 
country. Boston and Philadelphia are, 
Heaven knows, not free from evil, but 
there is something faintly ridiculous in 
the idea of their luring men to destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the novel or 
play upon these lines dealing with Chi- 
cago is expected to flatter that city as it 
does New York. Chicago is remote 
enough to be independent of New York, 
even in its vices. 

New York is notably at ease with 
pleasure. The habits and customs of 
pleasure-seeking are widely diffused, are 
not the property of the so-called upper 
classes. For example, every one dines 
at restaurants in New York, and as 
night falls probably more people are 
simultaneously in evening-dress than in 
any other city in the country. There is 


here no wish to fall into the common 
vulgarity of attaching a semi-sacred 
character to the “sw allow- tail,” but its 
habitual employment is symptomatic. 
The easiest way to judge to what extent 
a town “dresses for dinner” is to notice 
how many men may be observed walk- 
ing in such attire or patronizing the 
street-cars, for, unquestionably, there 
are American cities where males so clad 
have a guilty and hunted look and only 
venture forth in “hacks.” Therefore, 
the way the Fifth Avenue sidewalks and 
the Madison Avenue cars blossom forth 
with top-hats and white ties on a pleas- 
ant evening is significant. More than 
elsewhere, too, is New York evening- 
dress merely what one wears in the 
evening, not a garb necessarily reserved 
for occasions and places of supreme ele- 
gance. Persons in such attire may, for 
example, often be seen supping, without 
fear or self-consciousness and for fifteen 
cents, in the famous excellent but cheap 
white-tiled Childs’ restaurants. 

And the habit of carrying a cane, 
fantastic though the assertion may seem, 
might be made the basis of a philosoph- 
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ical differentiation of our various cities. 
A New-Yorker really bears a walking- 
stick in blithe unconsciousness that he is 
doing anything unusual. But a Boston 
gentleman of the very highest rank re- 
cently seriously envied a New York 
friend who sustained himself with a 
cherry stick during business hours. And 
it is not so many years ago that a credu- 
lous new arrival in Chicago was gravely 
warned that an attempt to carry a 
morning cane down Dearborn Street 
might result in physical violence. 

Perhaps the chief impression which 
the metropolis makes is of the vivacity 
of its life. It is the completest expres- 
sion of our national joie de vivre. And it 
is pleasant to record that for the most 
characteristic moment of this quality 
you would not cite Broadway at night, 
but Fifth Avenue by day. The sparkle 
of this famous street is perhaps largely 
due to the New York climate. Climates 
are never perfect, but among the world’s 
great cities the American metropolis is 
singularly fortunate. It is flooded with 
sunlight, and on its best days the air 
has a crisp and tonic quality. By a 
tacit understanding, ill-dressed and sad 
people keep off Fifth Avenue. On a 
bright morning there is no resisting the 
street’s gay intoxication. The most ex- 
pensive shops in the world are close at 
hand, the best restaurants near by. 
Brave men lounge at the windows of 
exclusive clubs, and fair women cut cou- 
pons at fashionable banks. Life seems 
indeed worth living. The whole town 
is gay. Even children and nurse-maids 
in the Park seem more engagingly clean 
and innocent and spirited than else- 
where, as if they, too, felt the call of 
happiness. It is worth while noting the 
clearness of much of New York’s air, 
doing justice to the clean and simple 
liveliness of much of its enjoyment. 
Because its prominence as one of the 
world’s chief centers of dissipation and 
pleasure-seeking has done its reputation 
bad service with many people of virtue 
and good taste. 

So much may be respectfully sub- 
mitted in New York’s defense, that if a 
town sets out to be gay there is a certain 
merit in being gay. To the deeper con- 
sideration of this proposition every one 
is invited to bring whatever degree 
Vout. CXXXIII.—No. 795.—42 
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of toleration and philosophy life has 
taught him. It is certain, however, that 
just where New York is most obviously 
alluring, it is also most obviously hard, 
vulgar, tawdry, and repellent. There 
is possibly no city in the world where 
such an exhibition could pass without 
protest as enlivened the hours of 2 a.m. 
during New York’s second winter of the 
war. While, to the imagination, the 
guns about Verdun boomed, the young 
ladies of the chorus, who had already 
exhibited themselves in and out of a 
series of satisfactorily indecent cos- 
tumes, came forth, for the climax of the 
night’s pleasure, dressed as Red Cross 
nurses, and kicked the ruffles of their 
underwear into the faces of the half- 
intoxicated occupants of the first row of 
tables. It is at such moments that you 
must think hard of the vastness of New 
York, of the variety of its inhabitants 
and the multiplicity of its interests. 
You must try to believe that by 2 a.m. 
some God-fearing people are already in 
bed and that others may be reading a 
good book. You must think that, besides 
roof-gardens, there are theaters crowded 
for Shakespearian revivals and concert- 
halls jammed with lovers of Beethoven. 
You must not forget that great institu- 
tions of learning crown the city’s 
rocky heights, and that hospitals dot its 
lower levels. You must remember that 
there are not only the idle rich, but the 
industrious poor. You must again see 
dark processions of the unemployed 
marching somberly up the glitter of 
Fifth Avenue. You must hear ringing 
in your ears the orations of the social 
revolution delivered at the feet of Lin- 
coln in Union Square, as well as the 
prattle of lovely ladies in Louis XVI. 
drawing-rooms who coquet with new 
doctrines as they did in France before 
the Bastille fell. You must think that 
not only do simple, rich, Western mill- 
ionaires migrate to the metropolis, but 
lads from an older world with their 
worldly possessions in a handkerchief, to 
whom, down the bay, Liberty seems to 
offer a welcome and the hazard of new 
fortunes. You must. consider while the 
lights burn so bright that it is hard to 
be the richest city in the world and 
always to keep your head on straight. 
After the town’s exuberant vitality, 
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its overflowing wealth is its most strik- 
ing characteristic. Wealth’s own special 
enemy, Mr. Congressman Walsh, is au- 
thority for the statement that ninety- 
two per cent. of America’s money is in 
the metropolis. Wall Street, now the 
world’s financial center, collects money, 
and, besides, the continued immigration 
of the rich from all over the country 
brings gold to New York as water to a 
sink-hole. New York is the only place 
any one migrates to, with the exception 
of Washington. No one since Benjamin 
Franklin has ever moved to Philadel- 
phia, and, with the exception of some 
few who brought a special literary bag- 
gage, no one has ever “settled” in 
Boston. Chicago has a few accessions 
from what might be termed the Chi- 
cagoan province, but, after all, Chicago 
to so many of its indigenous inhabitants 
is a way-station on the road. In New 
York, on the contrary, almost the hard- 
est thing to find is a born New-Yorker. 
You may come to New York with the 
highest social ambitions, or you may 
aspire to nothing beyond calling the 
leading head-waiters by their first 
names, but you believe there is a place 
for you and your money on Manhattan 
Island. So, year by year, the golden 
stream rises higher. Only by the most 
constant and careful extravagance can 
New York keep it from bursting its 
banks. 

It might be thought that there were 
traditions and _ historical examples 
enough of how to spend. But when you 
consider the world’s long history you 
find that money, in the lavish abundance 
we now know, existed in imperial Rome 
and went out with it. It was re-invented 
in Peru, and, even if you come straight 
down to the nineteenth century, they 
were rich in Havana before they were 
in New York. The present fabulous 
riches have come within the memory of 
the present generation, and the problem 
of spending 1s actually a fresh one, which 
New York is gallantly trying to solve. 

It was long ago discovered that merely 
to build a large, costly house upon an 
expensive site was too simple to be the 
way out of the dificulty—how often 
in our smaller American towns have we 
seen the innocent local millionaire con- 
struct an expensive stone “home” and 


then live in it with two Swedish girls as 
“help.” Many of the richest people in 
New York live in quite small houses; 
there are other ways—such as changing 
the drawing-room flowers three times 
daily, or having a decent valet for your 
chauffeurs—of making the money fly. 
It is just the growth of luxurious detail 
in New York which makes the investiga- 
tion of the great city so profitable to 
students from the provinces. The lady, 
for example, who gives a quiet little 
party of six to dine and go to the play 
and has bought boxes at three different 
theaters, so that her guests may choose 
whicheversuits their post-prandial mood, 
strikes the New York note with beau- 
tiful clearness. And the gentleman who, 
in a fit of half-amused exasperation that 
his favorite motor-car was being used 
one morning to convey his wife’s canary 
to the bird-doctor, sent home that after- 
noon a smaller car for the exclusive use 
of the feathered members of his house- 
hold, is either a New-Yorker or soon 
will be. There is, too, the imperial ges- 
ture, as when lately for a debutantes’ 
ball special trains were sent to convey 
male youth and beauty from the three 
great colleges. And. as intelligence has 
grown the vogue of recent years even in 
New York, some people find it pleasant 
to keep a pet weekly paper or a tame 
theater or an opera. 

The habit of extravagance pervades 
the whole New York community. The 
shop-girl may have but one dress, but it 
is in the latest style. No one is ever 
more than two weeks behind the fashion 
in New York. People do not regulate 
their expenditures according to their in- 
comes; they regulate their incomes ac- 
cording to their expenditures, or try to. 
An extra cylinder in the motor means 
an extra hour in Wall Street, that is all. 
Life is so full, so free, that it seems al- 
most ill-natured to be poor in New York. 

The moment has probably come in 
what is hoped is already a glittering pic- 
ture of the metropolis to speak of “‘so- 
ciety,” noting first, however, that no- 
where but in a large city like New York 
is the life of those not “in society” so 
full of possibilities of rational or irra- 
tional enjoyment. It is beside the point 
to inquire whether fashionable New 
York would like to conduct its activities 
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WHAT 


in anything like decent privacy—tt has 
no such chance. It is the victim of our 
national passion for newspapers. It is, 
of course, permissible to suspect that 
the town is so large that even the most 
highly placed can secure moments of 
incognito, and that a metropolitan gossip 
can never know all her neighbors’ news. 
But if you were to judge merely from 
the press, there is no one in West 
Podunk or Bird Center who cannot ac- 
curately follow the daily and nightly 
movements of New York’s crowned 
heads. In the metropolis itself plebeian 
intimacy with royalty goes even further. 
Two occupants of orchestra seats at the 
opera, possibly leading “buyers” for a 
high-class department-store, were lately 
overheard commenting upon the orna- 
ments of the boxes. They viewed with 
especial pleasure a famous lady in white 
satin, the more exposed portions of 
whom were covered with the loveliest 
pearls. 

“Yes, Mrs. X. is looking wonderful 
to-night. And I think it’s so nice that 
every one here knows she is such a 
good mother!” 

Is this not an agreeable side of de- 
mocracy? 

The legend has grown up and is be- 
lieved, even in New York, that there is 
an extra poignant flavor to the fashion- 
ableness of New York’s fashion, a more 
glittering pinnacle there upon which the 
favored few lightly balance. New York 
envies no other fashionableness, and 
though this is offensive to other cities, 
it gives a delightful serenity to New 
York life itself. 

Romantic writers for the Sunday sup- 
plements talk of New York’s old fami- 
lies, and indeed it is said that obscure 
people still exist who were in society 
before the ’seventies of the last century. 
But you might hear more talk in Chicago 
of old families than in New York, and 
with reason, for it is quite possible that 
the reigning powers of the Western 
metropolis have been the longer estab- 
lished. People in New York may have 
maiden aunts living in the Stuyvesant 
Square region, but they visit them pri- 
vately; the stranger may perhaps see 
these nice old ladies in caps at sunny 
windows where canary-birds hang, but 
he will find no one lunching at Sherry’s 
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who can introduce him to them. Indeed, 
the legendary Dutch connection is chief- 
ly useful in excusing the stolidity of 
well-born young men. New York is 
socially as fresh as paint and as bright 
as several new dollars. 

The newspaper readers have all been 
told that the one requisite for being 
very much “in society” in New York is 
to be very rich. And the view finds 
support, it is said, inside the charmed 
circle itself. At an evening party with 
song-birds from the Metropolitan one 
of the proudest queens left in the middle 
of the programme. A rival, whose dis- 
like of music was equally genuine, rose 
to follow her, but was detained by the 
gentleman by her side, himself a wit 
and a noted arbiter of the elegancies. 

““No, my dear lady,” he said, “‘ you 
aren't rich enough to leave early. Mrs. 
A. has ten times your money—it’s all 
right for her, but you must be polite 
and stay till the end!”’ 

We may assume, without further dis- 
cussion, that wealth receives its due 
consideration in New York’s highest 
circles. And yet, very rich people not 
in society are much commoner and much 
more characteristic in the metropolis 
than rich people in iz. The gentlemen 
with megaphones on the Seeing-New- 
York wagons may know who inhabit 
all the Fifth Avenue palaces; nobody 
else knows. The fabled street of fashion 
is now largely peopled by the unknown 
rich. The hotels and apartment-houses 
are infested with them. Some of them 
belong in New York, others have mi- 
grated there—moths tempted by the 
great metropolitan adventure. But, 
somehow, for all the activity of their 
movements, they carry with them a hint 
of loneliness. It is a sheer physical 
impossibility for any social structure to 
accommodate them all. They are con- 
demned to minor circles, to eternal shop- 
ping, to theater-going, and to overeating 
in the restaurants. 

Indeed, a situation quite unexampled 
in all history has arisen in New York. 
There is so much money that there is 
danger of its coming to be almost a drug 
on the market. Rich people do not 
always even attain to the honor of being 
excluded; they are more often not even 
known. Is it possible that our great 
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national malady, wealth, carries some- 
where within it its own antidote? Even 
now there are optimistic New-Yorkers 
who, while they admit that there must 
always be in society plenty of people 
whose money will grease the wheels, 
allege that already achievement, beauty, 
intelligence, charm, and wit are in active 
demand. 

If not in demand in “society,” it is 
fairly certain that they are wanted 
somewhere in the vast city. New York 
probably offers opportunity to a greater 
variety of individual social tastes than 
any American town. It is a metropolis, 
if not a capital. But, unhappily, in the 
latter phrase there lies a sting. If Wash- 
ington could only be rolled into the 
larger town there would exist a New 
York which could definitely challenge 
comparison with London or Paris. But 
so long as the nation’s affairs are trans- 
acted in the District of Columbia, New 
York has uneasy moments of haunting 
doubt as to whether it is not, after all, a 
mere settlement of Wall Street brokers 
and young actresses. The winter ex- 
cursion to Washington has become an 
almost necessary adjunct to the New 
York winter. And the social opportuni- 
ties of the capital are spoken of in almost 
hushed tones by those who would dis- 
miss Philadelphia and Boston with a 
laugh. It is a confession by the confused 
and shapeless metropolis of social incom- 
pleteness. 

Now self-consciously to remedy social 
incompleteness is a trait racy of our 
American soil. The process, always go- 
ing on, is what gives perpetually the 
tingling, exciting sense that we are a 
new country. New York, to take but 
one example, is big and rich and varied 
enough to offer some sort of natural and 
secure and tranquil perch for Art. But 
the town is so persuaded that Art is an 
essential part of a creditable metropol- 
itan existence that Art is always being 
chivvied to and fro by organizations 
determined to uplift it and individuals 
sworn to be Bohemian at any cost. 
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Already in many respectable circles 
every one has once met a painter, knows 
a writer, or calls an actor by his Chris- 
tian name 

And this is but one more stroke in the 
desired picture of confusion and flux 
and change which is the portrait of New 
York. The town is a mere experimental 
laboratory. In Boston and Philadelphia 
you can know who’s who and what’s 
what. And after a certain acquaintance 
with those cities you can fairly precisely 
estimate their resources. New York is 
a grab-bag in a booth at the World’s 
Fair, but there is nothing you may not 
hope to pull from its depths. Its human 
structure, to change the metaphor, is as 
impermanent as its physical. It would 
be a joke to talk of a settled and well- 
regulated society in such a place. An 
exclusive dancing-class or an assembly 
ball would be grotesque. Everything 
and everybody are in the melting-pot 
in New York. And though. New York 
is still far from the social liquid condition 
which obtains in great towns abroad, 
there are reasons to hope that some day, 
when the mixing process has gone fur- 
ther and it is more nearly possible for 
any New-Yorker to know all New York, 
the metropolis will be one of the most 
interesting, stimulating, and pleasant 
places in the world to inhabit. 

It is already, from the American point 
of view, the most exciting and preoccu- 
pying. There is no one who does not 
go to New York, no one whom fate 
might not send there to live. Of course, 
no writer can be so deluded as to think 
that he only can strip the veil from the 
metropolis—seven times seven veils are 
daily torn from it in every magazine and 
newspaper in the country. Nothing new 
can be said about it. And all can never 
be said. The best that is to be hoped 
is that whatever may be thought or 
recorded about the American metrop- 
olis will derive some interest from 
the subject—for New York, for better 
or for worse, is our great national i 
terest. 
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BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


@AOUIS BAC drifted like 


¥>5 Francisco. Even the 
a French colony, one of 
the most homogeneous 
J ALA units of the city, knew 
little more of him than the community 
at large. He was the son of one famous 
restaurateur and the grandson of an- 
other; he had been sent to a Lycée in 
Paris at the age of twelve, graduated 
from the University of Paris at twenty- 
two, and returned to San Francisco upon 
the death of his father a year later. The 
French colony were surprised that he did 
not go back to Paris after selling the res- 
taurant—his energetic mother had pre- 
deceased her husband—but buried him- 
self in the old Bac home behind the 
eucalyptus-trees on the steepest hillside 
of the city; otherwise his return and 
himself attracted no attention whatever 
until he flung his hat into the interna- 
tional arena. 

Both his father, Henri Bac II., and his 
shrewd mother, Antoinette, had been 
agreed upon giving their studious ascetic 
little son a true American’s chance to 
rise in the world, and, acting on the ad- 
vice of their chief patron and the leader 
of the French colony, M. César Dupont, 
who offered his escort, had sent the boy 
to the Collége Louis le Grand. They 
never saw their only child again; but 
although Louis had been reticent ot 
speech, he proved a very prodigal with 
his pen. As the years passed it became 
evident—the entire French colony read 
these letters—that his goal was belles- 
lettres and that he was practising on his 
family. Finally, after many mutations 
his style became so formal and precise 
that M. Dupont became alarmed and, 
during his next visit to Paris, invited 
the young man to breakfast. 

Louis by this time was eighteen, of 
medium height, as thin as all over- 
worked, underfed, underoxygenated Ly- 








cée boys, with large gray eyes that were 
rarely raised, a long pale face, a long 
thin nose, a small thin-lipped mouth. 
The brow was abnormally large, the rest 
of the head rather small. It was not an 
attractive personality, M. Dupont re- 
flected—he had not seen Louis for sev- 
eral years—but the boy carried some- 
thing uncommon in his head-piece, or he, 
César Dupont, fashionable merchant 
and bon viveur, had studied the craniums 
of a thousand San Francisco geniuses in 
vain. 

He had taken his guest to the Restau- 
rant de la Tour d’Argent, and while the 
duck’s frame was being crushed he 
asked, abruptly: 

“Have you given a thought to your 
future career, Louis? Of course you 
know you will not be obliged to drudge, 
but to »e a professor of French literature 
is not without its éclat, and, I fancy, 
more in your line than commerce.” 

Louis’s lip curled. “I have no more 
intention of being a professor than of 
being a merchant,” he said in his cold, 
precise voice. “I shall write.” 

“Ah!” M. Dupont drew a sigh of re- 
lief. He had feared the boy would be 
forbiddingly reticent. “I hoped as 
much from your letters. Your refine- 
ment of mind and style are remarkable 
for a man of your years. Shall you write 
plays?” 

A faint color had invaded the youth’s 
cheeks under this considered flattery, 
and when he lifted his deeply set gray 
eyes to M. Dupont’s it was almost with 
the frankness of man to man. But he 
was intensely shy, and although more 
at his ease with this handsome, genial 
patron of his family, he made his confi- 
dences without warmth. 

“No. I shall write the novel. The 
dramatic form does not appeal to me.” 

“Ah! Yes. I anrnot surprised. Your 
style is certainly more narrative—de- 
scriptive. But to be a novelist, my son, 
you must have seen a great deal of life. 
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You must know the great world—unless 
—perhaps—you contemplate writing ro- 
mance?” 

Again the delicate lip opposite curled, 
and Louis almost choked over his morsel 
of duck. “Romance? No, Monsieur. I 
am a realist by temperament and mental 
habit. Nor do I need the great world. 
Only one thing interests me—crime.” 

“Crime? Mon Dieu!” The amiable 
merchant almost choked in his turn, al- 
though he savored his duck more slowly 
than his Lycée guest. “Crime! But you 
are too young, my son, to be interested 
in anything so grim. Life is to enjoy. 
And how can you enjoy with your mind 
like a morgue?” 

“We are not all made to enjoy in the 
same fashion. I enjoy intensely reading 
through old volumes of criminal records 
and trials—my master in psychology has 
kindly arranged that I shall have access 
to them. And I read with the greatest 
interest the details of current criminol- 
ogy. I shall never care for society, for I 
am too timid and dislike women. But I 
love the lonely grandeur of nature, and 
music, and great books and pictures. 
Have no fear, Monsieur, my mind is not 
polluted. It is purely scientific, this in- 
terest; the psychology of crime happens 
to appeal to my peculiar gifts.” 

‘But—that is it—your gifts are lite- 
rary—but yes! I do not like the idea of 
wasting them on that lamentable sub- 
division of human society which one ig- 
nores save when held up by a footpad. 
With but few exceptions it has appealed 
only to the inferior order of writing tal- 
ent. Even in France the masters do not 
condescend. With them crime is an in- 
cident, not a motif.” 

“Has it occurred to you, Monsieur, 
that without the pioneers—” 

“Oh yes, perhaps—but you—” 

“T am young and unknown? Of what 
author has that not at least once been 
said? I purpose to write novels—not 
mere stories—in which character and life 
shall be revealed in the light of the 
boldest and the subtlest crimes—murder 
preferably—and executed in a form and 
style above cavil—I hope! Oh, I hope! 
Moreover, I shall write my books in two 
languages—I have taken special courses 
in English. In that, too, I shall be 
unique.” 


“Be careful of that style of yours, my 
son. It is growing a little too academic, 
and I, a Frenchman, say that! It would 
do for the essay, and win the praise of 
the expiring generation of critics, and 
the younger but non-creative formalists, 
but I infer you wish to be read by the 
public. You would also make money as 
well as achieve fame. Is it not?” 

“Quite so. My father wishes that I 
live until I am thirty in California and 
vote—I, mon Dieu! But I shall follow 
his wishes. Then I shall buy a chateau 
here in France, for our chateaux are in- 
comparable in beauty. Fame, but yes. 
It would make my nostrils quiver. But 
all that is as nothing to the joy of writ- 
ing. Then my soul almost sings. I am 
almost happy, but not quite. 

He paused and his brow darkened. 
He raised his eyes and stared past his 
anxious host, far into some invisible 
plane of tormentingly elusive dreams. 
M. Dupont wisely remained silent, and 
Louis resumed, abruptly: “When I shall 
write as spontaneously as the spring 
bubbles or the ice melts, when my brain 
hardly knows what my pen is doing, 
when I experience that terrific uprush 
that would drown the more conscious 
parts of the intellect were it not for the 
perfect mastery of technique—that is it, 
monsieur! I am still an infant with my 
tools. Do not permit my style to cause 
you anxiety. It is merely in one stage 
of experiment. I shall not write a line for 

ublication until I am four-and-twenty. 
P' shall send forth my first professional 
novel on the third of October—my birth- 
day—1900. Meanwhile, I enter the uni- 
versity this year, and take the course in 
literature. At twenty-two I shall grad- 
uate and take my Ph.D. Then I shall 
serve for a year as a reporter on a London 
newspaper. So shall I obtain perfect free- 
dom with the English language and that 
first-hand contact with life which I real- 
ize is of a certain necessity. But after 
that no more of the world. I hate it— 
realities. 1 wish to live in my mind, my 
imagination; to spend every hour when 
I do not exercise for my nerves or sleep 
to refresh my faculty, in writing, writ- 
ing—that one day shall be creating.” 


Louis carried out his programme to 
the letter, and published, in 1g00—some 
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five years before the terrific episode 
which it is my melancholy privilege to 
chronicle—the first of those novels of 
crime that commanded the sedate at- 
tention of the intellectual world. En- 
tombed as it were in the old house under 
the creaking eucalyptus-trees, with a 

padlock on his gate, he had rewritten it 
- ix times from the original draft— 
which, according to his method, con- 
tained nothing but the stark outline of 
the plot, every detail of which was 
thought out during long hours of exterior 
immobility. Three successive sets of 
servants, mistaking this accomplishment 
in petrifaction for a form of insanity 
which might at any moment express it- 
self in violence, left abruptly. Finally, 
old Madame Dupont established in the 
kitchen wing an elderly Frenchman and 
his wife who had once presided over a 
hotel for artists, and thereafter Louis 
had peace and enforced nutrition. 

It was during the long months of re- 
writing, of developing his characters by 
a subtle secondary method of his own, 
of profound analysis, and a phrasing 
which drew heavily on the adjectival 
vocabulary of the critics later on, that 
he really enjoyed himself. The last re- 
vision was devoted exclusively to the 
study and improvement of every sen- 
tence in the long book; and indeed there 
is no doubt that these months, from 
skeleton to trousseau, were, with one 
tremendous exception, the happiest peri- 
od of this unhappy creator’s life. 

This book in its cold intellectual re- 
moteness appealed as little to Louis 
when he read it in print as it did to the 
public, and he set himself grimly to 
work to pour red blood into the veins 
of his characters and give his next book 
the rhythm of life as well as of style. 
Once more he was hailed by the intel- 
lectuals, but fell short of popular recog- 
nition, which, belonging himself to the 
intellectual democracy, he estimated far 
above the few who win their little fame 
by writing about the creators in art, or 
even above the artist himself. He was 
determined to enthrall, to create the per- 
fect illusion. He scorned to be a cult, 
and when he saw himself alluded to as 

a “high-brow-lit”” he wept. But above 
all he passionately wished for that in- 
toxication in creation in which conscious- 


ness of self was obliterated, the power, 
as he expressed it, to write one book 
charged with the magnetism of a burn- 
ing soul. He always felt, despite his 
love of his work, as cold and deliberate 
as a mathematician. And yet he spun 
his complicated plots with the utmost 
facility. There was no more doubt of 
his talent, in the minds of those who 
wrote essays of him in the reviews, than 
of his psychological insight and his im- 
peccable style. 
Poor Louis! Spurred on by his anx- 
ious and experienced friend, M. César 
Dupont, he made a meticulous attempt 
to adore a little French milliner; but 
the young artist, who would have been a 
monk in the Middle Ages and left to his 
monastery a precious heritage of illu- 
minated manuscripts, returned within 
the month to his art (with abject apol- 
ogies), set his teeth, and dissected the 
whole affair for his next book; present- 
ing Céleste, the pivot of a demoniacal 
crime, in all the phases, common or un- 
common, to a woman of her type. This 
novel, which he estimated as his worst, 
achieved to his disgust a certain meas- 
ure of popularity, and the reporters ham- 
mered at his gate. San Francisco, which 
after its first mild interest, had forgotten 
him, awoke to a sense of its own impor- 
tance, and besieged M. Dupont, whose 
acquaintance extended far beyond the 
French colony, for introductions. But 
Louis would have none of them. He 
went on writing his novels, taking his 
walks at midnight, never leaving the 
house otherwise unless to visit a book- 
store or sit in the back of a box at the 
play, and literally knew no one in the 
city of his birth but old Madame Du- 
pont, her son, and his two old servants, 
Philippe and Seraphine. It was after 
his seventh novel, when he felt himself 
growing stale, taking less pleasure in the 
mere act of writing, and losing his hold 
on his good friends, the intellectuals, 
that he took his trouble, as was his habit, 
to M. César. 

They dined in the old Dupont man- 
sion on Nob Hill, built, like the humbler 
home of the Bacs, in the city’s youth, 
and alone, as Madame was in bed with 
an influenza. M. César as a rule enter- 
tained at his club, and had a luxurious 
suite for bachelor purposes in a select 
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apartment-house kept by a compatriot, 
but, like a dutiful son, he made a pre- 
tense of sharing his mother’s evening 
meal at six o'clock, no matter where he 
might be dining at eight. 

For an hour after dinner Louis paced 
up and down the library and unburdened 
himself while M. César smoked in the 
depths of a chair. This confidence, 
which included rage at his own limita- 
tions, disgust with the critics who en- 
couraged such miserable failures as he, 
and invective against fate for planting 
the fiction imp in what should have been 
a purely scientific mind and then with- 
holding the power to electrify his talent 
with genius, was made about every seven 
months, and M. César always listened 
with deep concern and sympathy. He 
loved Louis, who was sweet of nature 
and the most inoffensive of egoists, but 
was beginning to regard him as hopeless. 
To-night, however, he was admitting a 
ray of hope. 

“Céleste was a failure,” he said, 
abruptly. “It is no use for you to try 
that sort of thing again. But live you 
must. I have given up a dinner at the 
club to a distinguished guest from 
abroad to tell you that I insist you give 
yourself one more chance.” 

“What is that?”’ Louis was alert and 
suspicious at once. 

““Do you remember Berthe?” 

“ Berthe—your niece at Neuilly?” 

“Ah—you do, although you would 
go to my brother’s house so seldom.” 

“He had grown daughters of whom I 
was afraid, for their cruel instincts were 
excited by my shyness. But Berthe was 
a little thing then, very pretty, very 
sympathetic. I romped with her in the 
garden sometimes.” 

“Just so. Berthe is now twenty, very 
handsome, very vivacious—a great ad- 
mirer of M. Louis Bac, celebrated novel- 
ist.”” 

The young Frenchman stared at the 
elderly Frenchman. “Do you wish that 
I should marry her?” 

“For your sake. For hers—to marry 
a genius whose vampire mistress is his 
art—ah, well, it is the fate of woman to 
be sacrificed when they do not sacrifice 
us. And Berthe’s would be no mean 
destiny. I feel convinced that she alone 
could make you fall madly in love—” 
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“IT shall never see her again. I have 
lost my old longing for Paris. What dif- 
ference where a failure exists and plods? 
Besides, I dreamed once of returning to 
Paris a master, not a mere formalist who 
had won the approval of antiquarians.” 

“You shall meet her here.” 

“Here?” 

“She arrives to-morrow.” 

“You have planned this, then, delib- 
erately?” 

“Tt is only a dream promising to come 
true. Not until now has my brother 
relented and given his consent to 
Berthe’s taking the long journey. But 
friends were coming— It is fate, my 
son. Try to fall in love with her—but 
madly! I, who have loved many times, 
assure you that the intoxication which 
tempts lesser men to rhyme should stim- 
ulate your great gift to its final expres- 
sion.” 

“But marry!” Louis was quite cold. 
‘A wife in my house! Oh no, M. César; 
I should hate it and her.” 

“Not if you loved her. 
has subtlety and variety.” 

“And is far too good for me. 
make a detestable husband.” 

“Let her make the husband.” 

Once more Louis turned cold. ‘You 
desire that I shall meet her, talk to her, 
cultivate her? Oh, God!” 

“T mean that you shall go to my 
tailor to-morrow. My mother will in- 
troduce Berthe to the Colony on Friday 
night. Its most distinguished members 
will be present — bankers, journalists, 
merchants, professional men of all sorts; 
young people will come in for a dance 
after the dinner of twenty-four. You 
may run away from the dance, but at the 
dinner you will sit beside Berthe.” 

This time Louis was petrified. “But 
no! No!” 

M. César rose and laid his hand sol- 
emnly on his young friend’s shoulder. 
“For your art, my son, for your divine 
gift. For both you would lay down your 
life. Is it not? Another year of this 
unnatural existence and you will go 
sterile. And what substitute for you in 
the long years ahead? Your mind needs 
a powerful stimulant and at once. The 





And Berthe 
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cup approaches your lip. Will you drink 
or will you turn it upside down?” 
said Louis, 


“T’ll drink if I can,” 
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through his set teeth, “for what you 
say is true. But I’d rather drink 
hemlock.” 


Louis sat at his bedroom window, for 
the moon was high and the night was 
clear. The city that so often was 
shrouded to its cobblestones in fog, its 
muffled ghostly silences broken only by 
his creaking eucalyptus-trees, lay below 
him in all its bleak gray outlines. But 
he was not looking at the city, although 
sensible for the first time of the vast 
composite presence under the ugly roofs; 
nor even at the high-flung beauty of 
Twin Peaks; he stared instead at the 
cross on Calvary, that gaunt hill that 
rises above the cemeteries of Lone 
Mountain. The cross stood out black 
and austere save when a fog wraith from 
the sea drifted across it. The emblem 
of the cross was in tune with his mood 
to-night, for he felt neither romantic nor 
imaginative, but pervaded with fear and 
melancholy. The faith in which he had 
been bred as a child had long since 
passed, and to him the cross was merely 
the symbol of crucifixion. 

His eye dropped from the cross to the 
dark mass of the Catholic cemetery 
where his parents slept. If his writing 
faculty should desert him, as M. César 
had ruthlessly predicted, no power in 
either world should condemn him to life. 
He would go out to Lone Mountain, 
shut himself in the family vault, lie 
down on the stones, and either drink 
poison or cut his wrists. This morbid 
vision had appealed to him before, but 
never so insidiously as to-night; never 
before had his spirits remained so per- 
sistently at zero as during the past week; 
never before had their melancholy been 
darkened by fear, rent by panic. 

In spite of his shyness and dislike of 
women, not only had he nerved himself 
to the ordeal of meeting Berthe Dupont, 
but worked himself up to a real desire 
to fall in love with her, to experience 
that tremendous emotion from inception 
to crescendo and liberate the deep 
creative torrents of his genius. Not fora 
moment did he hope that she would 
marry him. On the contrary, what he 
particularly desired was that she should 
play with him, enthrall him, transform 
him into a sentimental ass and a cal- 
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dron of passion, then flout him, condemn 
him to the fiendish tortures of the un- 
satished lover. 

Six months at his desk of carefully 
nursed passion and torments, and then, 
immortal fame! 

Louis, who was very honest and as 
little conceited as an author may be, 
had for some time believed, with his 
critics and M. César, that he would 
come into the full fruition of his gifts 
only after some great, possibly terrific, 
adventure of the soul had banished for- 
ever that curious lethargy that possessed 
the unexplored tracts of his genius. 

Therefore had poor Louis gone to the 
tailor of his inexorable mentor, and 
crawled up the hill on Friday night, his 
heart hammering, his knees trembling, 
but his teeth set and his whole being a 
desperate hope. He was willing to go 
to the stake. Through his consciousness 
the outlines of another plot, subtle, in- 
tricate, vital, hinting at characters who 
were personalities, but uncommonly 
misty and slow to cohere, were wander- 
ing. Ordinarily his plots were as 
sharply outlined as a winter tree against 
a frosty skv. But now! He must tear 
up his soul by the roots and fill his veins 
with fire or: this new conception would 
dribble forth in an image so common- 
place that he would take it out to Lone 
Mountain and immure it with himself. 

The Dupont house was perched high 
above the cut that had made a rough 
hillside into a bland street for the 
wealthy. The last automobile was roll- 
ing away as Louis reached the long flight 
of covered outer stairs that led up from 
the street to the house. He walked even 
more slowly up that tunnel on end, 
hoping the company would be in the 
dining-room when he arrived and he 
could slink into his seat unnoticed. 

The old butler, Jean-Marie, almost 
shoved him into the drawing-room, and 
for a moment his terrors retreated before 
a wave of artistic pleasure never before 
experienced in the house of Dupont. 
The heavy old mahogany furniture, the 
bow-windows, even the clumsy old can- 
delabra were completely obliterated by 
a thousand American Beauty roses. It 
was a bower of surpassing richness and 
distinction for a group of women as 
handsome and exquisitely dressed as 
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Louis had ever seen in the foyer of the 
opera-house in Paris. 

The moment old Madame Dupont, 
magnificent in brocade and a new wig, 
espied him, she led the way to the dining- 
room, before M. César could introduce 
him to the eager Colony. This relieved 
Louis almost to the pitch of elation, and 
he even exchanged a few words with his 
partner after they were seated at the 
long table—covered with Madame’s his- 
toric silver and crystal—the while he co- 
vertly examined the young lady on hisleft. 
Mademoiselle Berthe had been taken in 
by the host and was chatting animated- 
ly with M. Jules Constant, a young 
banker, who sat opposite. 

Louis observed with delight that she 
was more than pretty, and realized that 
M. César had with purpose restrained 
his enthusiasm. Certainly it gave Louis 
a distinct throb of satisfaction to dis- 
cover for himself that the young girl was 
beautiful and of no common type. She 
might be as practical as most French- 
women, but she looked romantic, pas- 
sionate, mysterious. The heavy lids of 
her large brown eyes gave them depths 
and smoldering fires. Her soft brown 
hair, dark but full of light, was dressed 
close to her small proud head. She had 
a haughty little nose and a red babyish 
mouth filled with bright, even teeth. 
Her complexion was olive and claret; 
her tall form round, flexible, carried with 
pride and grace. The contrasts in that 
seductive face were affecting her inflam- 

mable vis-a-vis profoundly. 

It was only when dinner was half over 
that Louis realized with a shock which 
turned him as pale as his rival, M. 
Constant, that he felt neither jealousy 
nor any other of the master passions. 
He had talked alternately with Made- 
moiselle Berthe and the shy damsel on 
his right, and he found the one as in- 
teresting as the other. He appreciated 
that the young lady destined for him 
was intelligent, and emanated a warm 
magnetism; moreover, she had both 
coquetry and indubitable sincerity. 
Every man at the table was craning his 
neck, and M. Constant looked ready to 
fight twelve duels. 

And he, Louis Bac, felt nothing! . . . 


Staring at Calvary, his mind drifted 


over the events of the past week. He 
had seen Mademoiselle Berthe every 
day. On two separate occasions he had 
talked with her alone in the Dupont 
library. He had liked and admired her 
increasingly. He found her full of sur- 
prises, subtleties; it seemed to him that 
just such a young woman had been 
roaming the dim corridors of his brain, 
impatiently awaiting his call; and as a 
wife she would be incomparable. 

But he did not want a wife. He 
wanted a grande passion. And he devel- 
oped not a symptom. He felt not the 
least desire to impropriate her. Of 
course there was but one explanation. 
He was incapable of those profound and 
racking passions experienced once at 
least by ordinary men. He was nothing 
but an intellect with a rotten spot where 
fiction generated instead of those abnor- 
mal impulses that made of men so in- 
flicted social outlaws. Otherwise, he 
should be quite mad over Berthe Du- 
pont. Her beauty and charm were at- 
tracting attention far beyond the French 
colony. It was Berthe for him or no 
one. And alas! it was to be neither 
Berthe nor any one. 

The moon flooded the sleeping city as 
the clocks struck one. Out of that vast 
composite below, its imagination liber- 
ated in dreams, a daring idea sprang, 
flew upward, darted into Louis’s relaxed 
brain. Its point wedged, quivered like an 
arrow. Louis himself quivered, but with 
fright. Of love and woman he had no 
personal knowledge save for his brief 
and shallow episode with Céleste, but 
of both he had the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the masters and the insight of 
genius. 

It was night—a beautiful, romantic 
night. Berthe was beautiful, seductive 
at all times; what must she not be in 
the abandon of sleep? If he could steal 
to her chamber, gaze upon her uncon- 
scious loveliness, was it not categorical 
that he should be overwhelmed like any 
ordinary man? To defy her scorn for 
a few poignant moments, then rush forth 
repulsed and quite mad, to weep upon 
his floor until dawn! He stared at the 
boards of his ascetic chamber with fas- 
cinated eyes; . . . to writhe there, to beat 


the floor with his fists, to weep like a 
good Frenchman. . . 


. And he knew that 
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she had gone to bed early to-night, worn 
out with mueh gaiety. 

He ran lightly down the stairs and let 
himself out of the house as silently, al- 
though his servants slept far in the rear. 
Even at the top of the hill not a police- 
man nor a chance pedestrian was in 
sight. San Francisco, he knew, had a 
roaring night life, but at this hour the 
domestic quarters were as silent as a 
necropolis. 

Nor did he meet any one as he walked 
rapidly along Taylor Street past the 
dwellings of the rich to the old-fashioned 
row of houses perched high above the 
“cut.” As he was within a foot of the 
Dupont mansion he heard a taxicab 
in his wake, and darted within the shel- 
tering walls of the covered stair. The 
cab came to a halt before the house op- 
posite; a man with a black bag jumped 
out, and was immediately admitted. 

A doctor, of course; but Louis, to his 
surprise, discovered that he was ex- 
periencing something like a thrill. If 
seen, he certainly would be handed over 
to the police. It was, therefore, a mo- 
ment of real danger, and he almost 
laughed aloud as he discovered himself 
enjoying it. Many times he had de- 
scribed, with the most searching znaly- 
sis, that sensation of fear during mo- 
ments of imminent detection—even that 
subtle thrill along the nerves—but he 
was in search of an emotion that should 
shake his passions loose, and he ran 
lightly up the stairs, dismissing even the 

agreeable idea that he was also to ex- 
perience the sensation of being his own 
housebreaker, so to speak. When he 
reached the upper terrace he took off his 
shoes and carried them to a little pa- 
goda behind the house; it was possible 
that he would have to make a hasty exit 
by way of Jones Street. Before leaving 
his shelter he looked out warily; but the 
neighboring houses were black, and be- 
hind the windows of the Dupont library 
was a row of tall eucalyptus-trees plant- 
ed as a windbreak. It was by one of 
the library windows that Louis purposed 
to enter, for he knew that its catch was 
broken; Jean-Marie’s memory was old 
and intermittent. 

He raised the window without difh- 
culty and stepped into the room. It was 
impenetrably dark and full of furniture. 
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On a pedestal was a vase that had be- 
longed to Napoleon, wired and fastened 
down as an assurance against earth- 
quake. But Louis knew every detail of 
that room; he crept down its length 
without encountering a chair, and 
opened the door. 

In the hall a dim light burned. He 
listened intently, still with a humorous 
sense that he felt as like a burglar as 
any he had ever created. But he experi- 
enced no impulse to steal and complete 
the chain of his sensations. His brain, 
which registered impressions automati- 
cally, was quite normal. 

He stole up the stair. Not a step 
creaked. The upper hall also was dimly 
lit. He knew that Madame had given 
the jeune fille the room next to hers, but 
the connecting door was sure to be 
closed, for the old lady was a light 
sleeper and minimized disturbance. 

There lay the danger. If Madame 
heard the slightest sound she would ring 
the bell connecting with the servants’ 
rooms in the mansard. He tiptoed to her 
door. She was snoring gently. He walked 
as softly to a door some ten feet down 
the hall and turned the knob. It yielded, 
and he entered the room where Berthe 
Dupont slept. The young lady wa; 
friendly to modern hygiene and the win- 
dow stood wide open. The radiant 
moonlight streamed in. Leuis, his heart 
thumping, but his head cool and his 
hands quiet, walked over to the bed. 
Berthe lay with her arms tossed out- 
ward, her head thrown back, as if con- 
sciously drawing attention to the classic 
outlines under the firm flesh. Her mag- 
nificent dark hair streamed over the pil- 
low. 

It should have been an entrancing 

icture, but for some reason it was not. 

& a moment Louis, with his inexorable 
eye for detail, realized the peccancy. 
The young lady’s classic face was slight- 
ly swollen from sleep, and pallid; her 
lips were puffed, and blew out, albeit 
noiselessly, as the regular breath ex- 
haled. 

Nevertheless, it was Berthe, and she 
slept. This was her bedroom, her maid- 
en bower, inviolate by man. She 
was at his mercy. Why, then, did he 
not feel that intoxication of the senses, 
that unreckoning fury of the male, that 
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would have favored any young blood of 
the French colony? He did not. He 
merely gazed resentfully at that dimin- 
ished beauty. His artistic soul curled 
up. Far from feeling the sensations of 
the inexorable lover, his mind turned 
black with anger both at her and at him- 
self. He hated her unreasonably for 
disappointing him, for failing to melt 
the ice in his blood. Well, he had seen 
the last of her. To-morrow he would 
shut himself up once more and by a 
supreme effort of will compel his brain 
to yield up its skulking treasures. 

He turned to leave the room, then 
shrugged his shoulders and approached 
the bed, this time more stealthily. Why 
not give her a fright? That would be 
something to the credit side of this fiasco, 
which, he reflected with disgust, in- 
volved an insult to the best of his friends. 
He would make her believe she was 
being murdered, then get out while she 
was still too terrified and breathless to 
cry for help. 

His first idea was to press his hands 
about her throat and choke her gently, 
not even enough to leave a mark, but 
quite sufficient to make her kick and 
writhe with terror. But in that case she 
would see him—he had not even worn 
his hat. He picked up a pillow she had 
tossed to the floor and pressed it against 
her face. She made a sudden down- 
ward movement, gurgling. -He pressed 
more firmly, his eye measuring the dis- 
tance to the door. But the gurgle 
affected him oddly. He desired tostop it. 

Suddenly he knew that she was 
awake. She not only attempted to leap 
upward, but her strong hands clutched 
the pillow frantically. He had not 
thought of her arms, of those strong, 
shapely hands he had admired. With a 
quick catlike leap he was on her chest, 
his knees hard against her lungs; he 
caught her hands in one of his, pressing 
his other arm along that portion of the 
pillow that covered her nose and mouth. 
The blood was running swiftly through 
his veins. His head was light and full of 
pleasant noises. Suddenly he realized 
that the tense, strong young body of the 
girl was relaxing, and he felt a joy so 
herce, so profound, so complete, that he 
could have shouted aloud a welcome to 
his liberated soul and passions as they 


tore through those ice barriers at last 
and found their transports in this sub- 
lime act of taking life. 

For Louis had forgotten his original 
intention merely to terrify. The liter- 
ary cultures in his brain had suddenly 
become personal and imperative. He 
was as ruthless as man ever is when 
supreme desire and opportunity coincide, 
whether the lust be for woman or the 
enemy on the battle-field. He meant to 
kill Berthe Dupont and gratify the 
clamoring male within him to the full. 
This was his moment. He was no as- 
sassin by natural inclination, and but for 
this providential set of conditions would 
have gone to his grave a little bourgeois, 
a literary machine with as frail a hold 
on his talents as a singer on a voice that 
had never been placed. 

The body lay limp and flabby at last. 
He was about to remove the pillow, but 
his artistic soul uncurled itself and made 
indignant protest. He lifted the clammy 
hand and felt the pulse. It was still. 
So was the heart to which he laid his ear 
briefly. 

Although there was still that ecstatic 
riot in his veins, his brain was by no 
means confused, and prompted his sub- 
sequent acts as coherently as if he were 
at his desk, pen in hand. He listened 
at Madame’s door. She still slept rhyth- 
mically. He opened the drawers of the 
bureau and chiffonnier and strewed the 
contents about the room. In a com- 
partment of the desk he found a loose 
pile of gold and notes. He pocketed the 
gold, leaving the drawer open. He found 
Berthe’s jewel-box in another drawer, 
wrenched a few diamonds from their 
setting and threw a brooch out of the 
window. 

As he was about to leave the room he 
felt a sudden and different impulse 
toward Madame’s door. But he was 
above all things an artist. Why repeat 
a great experience with possibly failing 
ardors? And in satiety lay the terrible 
danger of finding himself at his desk 
driving a pen heavy with reaction that 
should be tipped with fire. 

He returned through the silent house 
and out of it as noiselessly as he had 
come. In the pagoda he tied his shoes 

roperly lest the dragging laces impede 
is progress or attract attention. 
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And then he heard some one coming 
stealthily up the stair from the street. 
A policeman, of course! In an instant 
he had darted through the tradesman’s 
entrance in the back fence, down a nar- 
row alley, and was peering out into 
Jones Street. It was deserted. 

The fog had rushed in from the Pa- 
cific. He encountered no one on his 
return home. The windows of his own 
house were still black. He stealthily re- 
placed the chain insisted upon by his 
servants, then lit the gas in his library 
and almost flew to his desk. Eight 
hours later he was still there, and his 
old servants, weeping and shaking, gave 
up trying to make him listen. During 
the next three months, indeed, he might 
have been isolated on the highest peak 
of the Sierras. 


Louis, after the twenty-four hours of 
deep recuperative sleep that always fol- 
lowed the finish of a book, awoke to a 
familiar chorus: the creaking of his 
eucalyptus-trees, the fog-horn of Sausa- 
lito, the measured drip of the fog on his 
old-fashioned window-panes. But he re- 
turned to his personal life with some- 
thing more than the usual reaction after 
a long period in the world of imagina- 
tion; his depression was so great that 
the divine happiness of the past five 
months was blotted from his a mory. 

Then, not slowly, but with frightful 
abruptness, he understood. It was not 
that he had forgotten the act of smother- 
ing Berthe Dupont while writing under 
its inspiration, but that realities, himself, 
were for the time non-existent. Now, in 
the deep depression of his nerve centers 
following that long orgy of creation, he 
felt as if he were falling down through 
an abyss of horror without hope and 
without end. And while he experienced 
no regret for his act, since it had given 
the world a masterpiece, nor any that 
he never should see the beautiful girl 
again, he was filled with an emotional 
pity for her that surprised himself. But 
then he was an artist, and he owed her 
so much! 

A moment later and he nearly shrieked 


aloud. There was a heavy tread on the 
stair. It was portentously slow and 
deliberate. . Why had he not been 


suspected before this? Had M. 
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César used his influence? . . 
an artist in his way. . He cowered 
under the bedclothes. . . . The door 
opened. He heard the rattle of dishes. 
Seraphine never allowed him to sleep 
more than twenty-four hours without 
nourishment. 

As he sat up in bed he smiled wanly 
upon his devoted servitor and smoothed 
his hair. “Good morning, ma vieille. Or 
is it afternoon? It is good to return to 
that rational condition which enables 
me to appreciate your excellent cook- 
ing.” 

Seraphine’s gnarled old face grinned. 
“Ah, Monsieur, it is good to see you no 
worse. But you are very pale and thin, 
alas! Although how, then, in the name 
of all the saints, should you not be?” 

Louis poured out the coffee with 
steady hand. ‘Don’t run away,” he 
commanded. “Tell me the news. How 
is M. César? And Madame Dupont? 
And the charming Mademoiselle Berthe? 
Name of a name! but I have not remem- 
bered their existence since the day | 
began my book.” 

“Oh, Monsieur! But O God!” She 
was about to squeeze a tear from her 
aged ducts and rock her body, when the 
gossip in her lively old mind gave a sniff 
of disdain and quenched the attempt 
at retrospective grief. ‘“I—I—stupid 
old woman that I am—lI had forgotten 
th: at you knew nothing -” 

“Knew nothing?” Louis set down his 
cup. ‘‘Nothing has happened to M. 
César? Tell me at once!” 

“Oh, not M. César, grace a Dieu! 
But Mademoiselle! Oh, Monsieur! 
Quelle horreur!”’ 

“Did she die, that charming young 
lady? She seemed a marvel of health.” 
Louis loosened the soft collar of his 
night-gown, but his tones merely be- 
trayed a proper concern. 

“Dieu! Dieu! If that were all! She 
was assassinated, that beautiful young 
girl, just from Paris, and of an inno- 
cence, an excellence, a respectability! 
And by a miserable villain who had seen 
her take money from the bank that day 
and got in by the window that old fool of 
a Jean-Marie had dared to neglect. 
And with a pillow!” The voluble details 
convinced Louis that suspicion had not 
brushed him in passing. 


. He, too, was 
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“And the assassin?” he demanded 
when Seraphine paused for breath. 
““Whom do they suspect?” : 

“Suspect? But they caught him red- 
handed, the foul fiend. For that we 
thank the good God.” 

“Caught him! Do you mean as he 
was in the act of smothering poor 
Mademoiselle Berthe?”’ 

“But no, Monsieur. He already had 
made his way down the stairs and out 
of the house, enfin’ But a policeman 
was in the garden waiting for him. He 
had been told by some one who had 
seen the wretch sneak up the covered 
way. But not too soon, alas! The 
assassin denied all, of a certainty. He 
vowed he had been so terrified at the 
sight of the young lady murdered in her 
bed that he ran away atonce. But, oh! 
of a great certainty, no one believed 
him. No, not one!” 

“But it well could have been. Re- 
member that [ have written stories to 
prove the criminal folly of condemning 
on circumstantial evidence alone.” 

“Ah, yes, Monsieur, that is all very 
well in stories. But you see this was 
life, and the man was caught by a real 
policeman.” 

“When is the man to be tried?” 

“Tried? The man has been tried and 
hanged, Monsieur.” 

“What!” 

“But yes, Monsieur. Sometimes a 
murderer is hanged in San Francisco, 
and this was a misérable, a tramp, with 
no money or friends to make delay— 
grace a Dieu! But you are white as 
death, Monsieur. Who am I to tell you 
this horrible story when you have just 
come back from the dead, as it were—” 

“Tt is true that | am overcome. But 
arrange my bath. I will dress and go to 
M. Cesar. Oh, my God!” 

“But yes, Monsieur.” 

For a few moments Louis hoped he 
was dead, that his ice-cold body was 
yielding up his agonized spirit. He 
made a desperate effort to rouse the 
sleeping artist and summon him to the 
rescue, but without avail; the man was 
left alone to face the fact that he was a 
murderer who had taken not one life, 
but two. And of the two he regretted 
the friendless burglar the more poig- 
nantly. 


The fundamental moral questions had 
never held debate in his highly special- 
ized brain. He had been brought up 
respectably and had led so impersonal a 
life that he had obeyed the laws of 
society automatically. But in this hour 
of awful revelation, while thé artist in 
him slept the sleep of the dead, he was 
merely the son of a long line of excellent 
bourgeois ancestors and could have spat 
upon himself as a pariah dog. 

But in time he got up, bathed, dressed. 
He even paid his customary visit to the 
barber. Then he turned his steps toward 
M. César. 

Madame Dupont had gone to Santa 
Barbara to recuperate after the severe 
shock to her nerves. M. César, unless 
dining out, would be at his club. It was 
eight o'clock. 

“Mr. Dupont,” he was told, was in 
the dining-room. Louis gave orders not 
to disturb him, and was shown into the 
library. A bright fire burned. He was 
very cold. He sank limply into a deep 
chair beside it and dropped his chin on 
his chest. His mind was too dull for 
thought, but fully made up. 

He was roused by a firm grip on his 
shoulder, and started up to meet his old 
friend’s tired but kindly eyes. 

“But how is this?” cried M. Dupont, 
in genuine surprise. “It cannot be that 
you have finished the great work in 
three months? I did not expect to see 
you for another two. But of a certainty 
you write with more and more facil- 
ity— 

““T wish to see you alone. I have some- 
thing horrible to say.” 

“Come up-stairs. My chambers are 
being done over and I am staying here.” 
M. Dupont, who had given the young 
author a keen, appraising glance, spoke 
soothingly and drew a trembling arm 
through his own. “Mon Dieu, om 
but you are thin! How long do you 
fancy you can keep this up? I feared 
for your gifts. Now I fear for some- 
thing more precious still. You look on 
the verge of collapse.” 

“It does not matter. Take me quick- 
ly to your room.” 

M. Dupont, who never hurried, and 
always carried his portly form with a 
certain stateliness, led Louis out of the 
library and up one flight of the broad 
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staircase to his temporary quarters. 
Already, Louis automatically noted, his 
club bedroom had the intimate and 
sybaritic look of his famous apartment. 
He had brought to it silver and crystal 
for his bureau and little buffet, framed 

hotographs of beautiful women, a 

{eissonier, and several easy-chairs. 

He pushed Louis into the deepest of 
the chairs, poured out a stiff whisk y-and- 
soda, and stood over his guest until the 
glass was empty. Then he lighted his 
second after-dinner cigar and settled 
himself with the first sensation of antici- 
patory humor he had felt for many 
weeks. Louis always interested him 
and not infrequently amused him, with 
no effort on the part of that most un- 
humorous mind. 

Louis lay back in his chair for a mo- 
ment, responding to the glow of the 
spirits. He was still very cold. 

“Now, my son, what ts it? You may 
or may not have heard of the terrible 
tragedy that has devastated my home, 
but that can wait—” 

“Oh no, Monsieur, it is not to wait! 
It is of that I have come to speak.” 

‘But, of course, old Seraphine would 
have told you the moment you would 
listen. It is like you to come at once, 
although God knows I should have been 
grateful for your sympz athy during that 
terrible time 

“Oh, Monsieur! I cannot stand it!” 
Louis sprang to his feet and strode about 
the room. “It is something more awful 
still that I have come to tell you. How 
am I to do it? You, who have always 
been so kind! My only friend! My 
God, what a return! But of that I never 
thought. I was obsessed. It was an 
inhibition.” 

“Dear Louis! Come to the point. 
Are you quoting from your new book—” 

“M. César, you do not know what 
you are dodging! I wili try to put my 
confession in a few words. It was I—I— 
Louis Bac, who—who—killed Mademoi- 
selle Berthe. There! It is said!” 

“My poor boy!’ M. Dupont rose and 
poured out another whisky-and-soda. 
“ Drink this and I will put you to bed in 
a room close by—drunk, Aein! for the 
first time in your life.” 

But Louis shook his head. Then he 


turned upon his friend eyes so beseech- 





ing and so abject that the ready tears 
rose to the eyesof the elderly Frenchman. 

“When did Seraphine tell you this 
dreadful thing?” 

“An hour or two ago.” 

“Just after you had awakened from 
your long sleep?” 

Louis nodded. 

“No wonder your insatiable faculty 
immediately began on another! God 
knows it is not a subject for jest, but | 
cannot lose you, too. You will go to 
bed now—” 

“Oh, Monsieur, you must believe me! 
I tell you I smothered Mademoiselle 
Berthe with a pillow—” 

“Tut! tut! That was all in the 
papers. I can see old Seraphine’s ghoul- 
ish delight in recreating that grisly 
scene. And she told you, of course, that 
the drawers were open, the contents 
strewn about—” 

“No; or if she did I have forgotten. 
God! how the moonlight streamed in!” 

He flung off M. César’s hand, and al- 
most ran about the room while his un- 
easy host felt of his biceps. 

“Will you not believe me?” 
L ouis. 

“Perhaps, dear boy, when you have 
slept on it—”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk as if you thought me 
insane. If you refuse to believe me | 
shall go from here and give myself up. 
I intend to do that anyhow,"but I wished 
to confess to you first. That was your 
right.” 

“Do you know what would happen if 
you went to a police station and de- 
nounced yourself? You would first be 
laughed at and then, if you persisted, 
sent to a lunatic asylum. It is well you 
came to me first. Why, the murderer 
has been hanged. The state would re- 
fuse to reopen the case—”’ 

“Surely not!” 

“Surely yes.” 

“Then it is between you and me?” 

“And a doctor if you do not go to bed 
at once.” 

“Oh, but you must believe in me!” 
Another memory flashed into his stimu- 
lated mind, and he confronted M. César 
with an air of triumph. ‘The man de- 
nied it, did he not? He said he went into 
the house to steal and found Berthe 
murdered, and fled. Is it not so?” 


shrieked 
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“Naturally.” 

“Now attend. How do you account 
for the fact that they found nothing on 
him—neither the missing gold nor the 
diamonds wrenched from the bracelet ?”’ 

“He had an accomplice, of course. 
He stood under the window while the 
man, after he murdered Berthe, dropped 
the loot out of the window. A brooch 
was found on the grass. The rear gate 
was open.” 

“Ah no, Monsieur. I flung that 
brooch out of the window. I have that 
gold, those diamonds in my desk at 
home. Come with me.” 

For a moment M. César turned gray 
and the shoulders that had supported a 
musket so gallantly in 1870 sagged as 
if old age had suddenly made its perch 
there. But he shook himself angrily 
erect. Did he not know Louis and his 
delusions? Was the poor boy ever actu- 
ally on the mortal plane? Had not he 
himself, twice summoned by Seraphine, 

oured scalding coffee down his throat? 
Undoubtedly he had loved Berthe and 
been inspired at last, for during the first 
hours of his own grief and horror he had 
dared to intrude upon the high priest 
at his altar, and met the unseeing eyes 
of a genius in ecstasy. No wonder he 
was nearly mad with grief now. 

There was nothing but to humor him. 
Once more he took his arm, and led him 
out into the street. Slowly the two men 
climbed the hills through the fog, for 
one, though gallant, was no longer young, 
and the other, although tragically young, 
was very weak. When they reached the 
foot of the steep incline which led up to 
the old Bac mansion M. Dupont cun- 
ningly would have passed on, but Louis 
swung about peremptorily, and the phil- 
osophical old edieve rdier, who cared for 
no further argument or confiscation of 
his precious evening hours, shrugged his 
shoulders and followed his erratic young 
friend up and into the house. 

The economical Seraphine never left 
a light burning in the hall. Louis struck 
a match and led the way into the old 
double parlors he used as his study, and 
lit a gas-jet. M. César sat down on 
one of the horsehair chairs and opened 
his cigar-case. 

** Mon Dieu!”’ he cried. “What a way 
to live in this amiable world. Fireless, 


dank, chairs stuffed with rocks. No 
wonder you look as if you had been in 
cold-storage.”’ 

“Oh, do not trouble yourself to light 
a cigar, Monsieur. It will go out, I 
assure you.” 

He pulled open a drawer of his desk 
and pointed to a pile of loose gold and 
half a dozen diamonds of fair size. 

“My God!” 

M. César experienced an awful feeling 
of disintegration. The cigar fell from 
his relaxed hand and he sagged as far 
back in the chair as its uncompromising 
back would permit. He stared at the 
contents of the drawer throughout a 
long moment while he shivered with the 
impression that the waters of death were 
rising in that bleak and horribly silent 
room. But at the end of those sixty 
indelible seconds he sat very erect and 
the angry color rushed to his face. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “That is not 
evidence. I am quite unconvinced. | 
have not the least idea how much gold 
Berthe had in her desk, and one gold- 
piece is like another. I am a judge of 
diamonds, for I, alas! have bought 
many; but diamonds of the same size 
and water are as hard to identify. Those, 
no doubt, were your mother’s.” 

“My mother had no diamonds. And 
what do you suppose | do with diamonds 
in my desk?” 

“Properties, no doubt. How do I 
know that you have not in another 
drawer burglars’ kits and tools, and all 
the other instruments of destruction 
with which your characters celebrate 
themselves? Those diamonds were larg- 
er than any poor Berthe possessed.” 

“They may have looked small in the 
heavy art nouveau setting. I noticed the 
bracelet the night of the dinner.” 

“1 never saw it until | saw it in ruins. 
Let me see those stones.” 

Louis gathered them up and poured 
them into M. César’s steady hand. The 
old Frenchman felt of them, held them 
up to the light, flung them back con- 
temptuously into the drawer. “Paste! 
I thought as much. For why should 
you buy real diamonds? As for Berthe 
—what few stones the poor child had 
were genuine. She could neither afford 
stones of that size nor would she conde- 
scend to wear paste.” 
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EIGHT HOURS LATER HE WAS STILL AT HIS DESK 
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‘Do you mean to say you will not 


believe me?”’ Louis looked sharply at M. 
César. 

It was quite natural that this ami- 
able ge ntleman should not choose to 
believe he had blindly nourished a 
viper. And not, perhaps, motivated by 
pride and affection alone. He was kind 
and charitable and a keen man of busi- 
ness, but pleasure was his god. No man 
had extracted more juice from the sweet 
apple of life than he, tasted less of its 
ashes. It was quite in keeping that he 
should refuse to have his pleasant pas- 
tures sown with horrors a second time. 

M. Dupont rose. “I shall send you a 
sleeping-powder from the _ chemist’s. 
You will wake without delusions. ‘To- 
morrow you will take the eleven-thirty 
train for Santa Barbara, spend a month 
in my mother’s charming home at Mon- 
tecito, and forget that you are a poor 
genius subject to plots at the wrong 
time. That, or a sanatorium. Do you 
comprehend, my friend?” 

Louis turned away with a hopeless 
gesture. “Oh, very well. Have your 
own Way iy 

‘And you will be ready when I call 
for you at ten minutes past eleven?” 

“If | am awake.” 

‘I shall go out the back way and tell 
Seraphine to awaken you. Now I must 
leave you, as | have kept a very charm- 
ing person waiting too long already.” 

“Good night, Monsieur. I can tell 
Seraphine myself.” 

“Very well. I trust you to do so.” 
Louis accompanied his guest with ex- 
treme courtesy to the door. On the 
threshold M. César paused and looked 
back into the dark house with a shudder. 
“Ciel, but it is a tomb! I cannot take 
you with me this evening, but you can 
go to the club and sleep there.”’ 

‘Many thanks, Monsieur, but this 
house is not a tomb to me. It is my 
home.” 

“True. A thousand pardons. Au 
revoir, mon fils.” 


It was two o'clock in the morning 
when Louis laid down his pen. He had 
confessed in minute detail to the killing 
of Berthe Dupont, entering into an 
elaborate and brilliant analysis of the 
primary causes, the successive phases of 
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a more extended psychological process 
than he had realized at the time, the 
final impulse, and, as far as possible, the 
pathological condition of his brain dur- 
ing the act and the minor acts that fol- 
lowed. He added that while he found it 
impossible to feel remorse in the com- 
mon sense, as through this abominable 
crime he had achieved the passionate 
ambition and desire of his life and 

period of indescribable joy, he felt that 
as a member of society, however indif- 
ferent, it was now his duty to make 
atonement. As M. Dupont had con- 
vinced him that his story would not be 
believed, that, in fact, the authorities 
would incarcerate him in a lunatic asy- 
lum if he persisted in declaring his guilt, 
he had determined to act for himself. 

He made his confe ssion, he further 
added, not to clear the name of the poor 
derelict who had paid the penalty for a 
crime of which he was innocent, but in 
the interest of science, which would wel- 
come this voluntary revelation of crea- 
tive psychology. He believed that othe r 
Serious W riters of fiction, those illustrious 
men who had written to him with a 
spontaneous sense of brotherhood, would 
understand ind exonerate. He had cast 
his soul and his body on the altar of art, 
and no man had ever done more. 

He had written the confession in 
French and English. He addressed one 
manuscript to the leading morning news- 
paper of San Francisco, the other to the 
literary critic of a great journal in Paris. 
Then he took a large key from a drawer 
of his desk and left the house. He 
dropped the two packages in a mail-box 
at the foot of the hill, and waited long 
and wearily for a car. They were infre- 
quent at this hour, but he felt too tired 
to walk to the outskirts of the city. The 
night was chill and the fog was dense, 
but when the car finally came along he 
took a seat on the front of the dummy, 
for he dreaded the lights within, of meet- 
ing some one, perhaps, who would recog- 
nize and speak to him. 

When he reached the end of the line 
he was shivering, and involuntarily he 
pulled his coat-collar about his ears and 
thrust his hands into his pockets as he 
walked rapidly up the hill to the Catho- 
lic cemetery. 

He knew all the cemeteries on Lone 
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Mountain well, for he often walked there, 
reading the names on the shafts and 
mausoleums and reconstructing the his- 
tory of early San Francisco, of which the 
dust below had been so fiery an impulse. 
Henri Bac |. had built a mausoleum 
here, too, for he felt that as a pioneer he 
should have a permanent resting-place 
among the dead who had made history. 
He had, indeed, been a member of the 
two great Vigilance Committees, had 
played his part on more than one occa- 
sion as an active citizen who could do 
somewhat more for the sw addling city 
than teach its adventurous spirits how 
to distinguish between stomach and 
palate. 

louis, who had always been a dutiful 
son, had come out here every Sunday in 
all weathers and placed a wreath on the 
little altar in the dim interior of the 
vault, knelt automatically for a moment 
beneath the shelves behind which his 
parents were sealed. 

He unlocked the heavy door; then, as 


it swung slowly inward, he turned and 
glanced down over the sleeping city he 
had loved in his own impersonal fashion. 
The fog moved like the tides of the sea 
whose boom came faintly to him. Here 
and there a shaft from an arc-light 
shone faintly through, but for the most 
part San Francisco was the black depths 
of a ghostly inland sea. 

Above him the night was clear. The 
cross on Calvary stood out like ebony 
against the glittering sky, a gay and 
spangled sky as if all the great planets 
and all the little courtesan stars up there 
were ready for a night of carnival and 
laughing at gloomy old Earth. 

For a moment Louis hesitated. He 
was a Catholic by training, and to cer- 
tain crimes the Church is merciless. But 
he reasoned that he no more had the 
right to call himself a Catholic than to 
persist as a mortal. He went into the 
vault and swung the heavy door behind 
him. It clanged faintly, but there was 
no one to hear. 


A Friend 


BY LILLA ( 


/ABOT PERRY 


N what dark corners of the human mind 
Does terror lurk, and formless misery, 
Such as I fear to face and look upon 
And drag out to the light of common day? 
low when veiled horror crouches at my back, 
And all my questioning heart trembling recoils, 
One hand | seek to draw me toward the light 
"Tis yours, “tis yours. 


[ ask not if you love 


me; all I know 
Is that I’m frightened, 


cold, and comfortless, 


And, prosperous friends of other days forgot, 
I turn to you, who have known pain and fear 
And failure and despair, and in your eyes 


I read companionship; 


and though your cloak 


Be threadbare, half of it is mine. 
You are my friend. 
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Soldiers, Sand, 


and Sentiment 


BY WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 
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ee: i iy aS we came up from tif- 
Ae Sy 
¢ — fin, there, lying flat as 


YY “1 an adder in the sun, 
oA A vi mottled with bleached 
: aes, color, was Port Said, on 
Lanter its spit of Egyptian 
ESEZZAZY sand. A fishing- "Acet of 
feluccas clung to the edge of the shallow 
beach like crumbs upon a withered lip, 
and the mouth of the canal was choked 
with shipping. 

There was hardly any of the old-time 
chatter of enthusiasm. Most of us had 
seen it all before. An officer, who had 
cultivated the habit of rubbing his left 
arm briskly, by way of economical mas- 
sage, smiled wryly, and said: 

“Well, vacation’s over. Here we are 
back at the old shop with lots of unfin- 
ished business.” 

That was the general attitude. 

The decks were crow ded with conva~- 
lescent officers, young and old, all men 
who had been in heavy action—at 
Ypres, at Loos, at Hulluch, at Suvla 
Bay, in the North Sea, and in the #gean. 
As for the others, they also served 
pink-faced boys, with new, faultless 
tropical gear, on their way out as sub- 
stitutes to Basra in the Gulf, or to bury 
themselves in remote posts of the Sou- 
dan; a few frightened Egyptian officials, 
happy enough at getting home, yet 
doubtful of what awaited them; some 
blasé Frenchmen, a governor or two of 
unmapped districts in the Far East; 
well-curried traders, too old for the 
trenches, but more than fit to keep 
England’s chests filled with gold; some 


unobtrusive children; and a number of 


sweet-faced English wives, shining ex- 
amples, with smiling faces and gentle 
hands, sharing their large part of the 
Empire’s burden. So there they all were 
together, a boat-load of them, bruised 
sinews of a world empire; and there 
before + ll was that strange anomaly, 
Port Said, a vampire sucking up the 
blood of men, and a horn of plenty pour- 
ing forth the wealth of the Orient. 


lerwood & Underwood 


We rounded the breakwater, and the 
great P. & O. liner, with a bellow of pal- 
pable relief at having passed the hazards 
of the Mediterranean, slid self-con- 
sciously past the irregular row of cyni- 
cal, lumpy, bulbous French cruisers, 
which, with those ubiquitous French en- 
signs, long lines of drying clothes flying 
between the masts, and anchor - eyes 
oozing rust, plainly indicated that they, 
also, had been flirting with death on the 
high seas, and came to anchor close to 
the customs jetty along the Bund. 

The tender slipped alongside to put 
the agent aboard, the small harbor 
craft poked in and out, while their dusky 
scullers waved their red fezzes and 
screamed for passengers; the winches 
roared and struggled with the freight; 
the great coal-hulks, alive with grimy 
black men chewing hunks of dry bread 
and spitting out verbal! filth, fastened 
themselves to the towering vessel like 
unclean monsters—and the agony was 
on. 

‘Phew!’ said the Australian major, 
wiping the soot from his eyes, “‘this 1s 
rotten. I’m not going to stick it much 
longer.” Which struck me as rather re- 
markable, coming from a man who had 
survived five months in the trenches of 
Anzac before being mauled about by a 
Turkish shell—especially as he had only 
one useful leg to hobble away on. 

On my other hand was a Scotch skip- 
per, bound for Singapore as a passenger 
a very remarkable man even in normal 
times; one who had plowed his dogged 
way through the channels of every sea, 
gathering experiences as a ship gathers 
barnacles. He had crashed through For- 
mosan junks, weathered typhoons and 
blizzards, raced with hostile submarines, 
and, | have reason to believe, was even 
on hand to aid in salvaging the Auda- 
cious—if salvaged she was. Short, power- 
ful, imperturbable as to face, nimble as 
to wit, he had a great heart and fearless 
lips. Cocking a waggish eye at me, he 
removed the pipe from his mouth and 
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nodded toward shore. 
suggestion. 

“Only to send a cable,” said I, “‘ and 
to buy a new topi.’ 


“Oh aye,” said the skipper. “They 
never go for more.’ 
“What,” said the major, “‘and aren’t 


you going ashore?” 

“Now look ye here,” demanded the 
skipper, scornfully, “do | look like such 
a fool? What's there to see, ayer ? A 
bloomin’ lot o’ niggars and greasy Egyp- 
tians. Ye go up to the hotel and have 
a cup o’ black coffee, and grin wi’ de- 
light, ‘and pay one-and-sixpence for it. 
And maybe ye see some sodgers loafin’ 
about the streets, and maybe ye don’t. 
Or else ye go up to Simon Arts and buy 
some curios for the wee uns at home. 
If ye stop aboard they'll all come back, 
fast enough, sick of it, wi’ their bellies 
full. 

‘And how about ‘Madame Binat and 
a Zanzibar dance of the finest’? I sug- 
gested. 

He wheeled about and studied me for 
a moment under half-closed eyelids. 

“Oh aye,” he said, grinning broadly. 
“So that’s it. But ye’ll find no more o’ 
that. These are war-times. It’s not the 
old place, ye know.” 


| deprecated the 


This was true. The place was no 
longer as it had been in the old days of 
home-going Colonials and tourists who 
measured each new thrill with their 
purse-strings. Where were the boats 
with the Levantine girls—doe-eyed girls 
with only the faintest hard lines about 
their lips, strumming mandolins and 
guitars, and trying desperately, with 
their thin, spiritless voices, to lend a 
note of gaiety to “Funicula,” despite 
the clattering roar ot winches and the 
howling of the grimy coal-wallahs? 
Where were the grinning Arab and So- 
mali boys, mocking the singers ps 
burlesque chatter, as they gamboled i 
the muddied water, diving for coins as 
cormorants dive for fish? And where 
was the sleek, salacious presence at the 
elbow, unobtrusive, though ubiquitous, 
breathing in oily accents: ‘*Salamat. 
Sir, you want to see naughty peektures? 
Look, sir— French peektures. One 
bob”? Gone! Faded away into the un- 
healthy, mythical past of peace and 
prosperity. 

Nevertheless, feeling supremely self- 
conscious, I slipped away from the skip- 
= ’s accusing glance and sought the 

Girl from Keppel Harbor, to see if there 
were any commissions | could perform 
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ashore. Then I joined the mixed crowd 
that eddied about the gangway and 
flowed in an unbroken procession of 
skiffs toward the customs jetty, where 
several Egyptian officials were examin- 
ing passports and inspecting the landing 
passengers. As | went over the side, the 
skipper shook his pipe at me and called: 

‘‘No funny business, now. Ye mind 
the notice in the smoking-room ?” 

But I went blithely ashore, sniffing 
reminiscently the commingled — stinks 
that are the perfume of the Orient. 
And here | was plucked out of the merry 
line by a little slip of an Egyptian ofh- 
cial, clad in the raiment of a New York 
Benjamin, plus a red fez. As his eye 
fell upon my passport he looked plainly 
startled. 

“You are Americain?” 

“Certainly. You see my passport.” 

“Sorree. You cannot land.” 

He handed back the passport, re- 
adjusted his fez nervously, and turned 
to the next applicant with such an air 
of finality that for a moment I stood 
there uncertainly. Then | took him by 
the elbow. I told him, gently, that it 
would be necessary for me to see some 
one of higher authority. 

In the course of the next three min- 
utes I passed through the hands of two 


SCENE OF THE TURKISH RAID INTO EGYPT 


more startled officials and two indig- 
nant harbor policemen, whom I wilfully 
mistook for local guides; but in the end 
I only succeeded in landing myself in 
front of a counter in the passport bu- 
reau, beside the barrier. Several sweat- 
ing, vociferous, bespectacled Egyptians, 


behind the counter, were waving papers 
and shouting incoherently at a dazed, 
shuffling mob, shaken, like vermin, from 
the very tail of Asia. 
tled rapidly. 

- Impossible,” said the chief. 


My case was set- 


“Damn it! 

“No matter,” 
sible.” 

At this moment a trim little French- 
woman, bareheaded and dressed in a 
neat black skirt, slipped up to me, scrib- 
bled on a piece of paper, and thrust it 
into my hand. 

“* Passez,” said she. 

I was astonished. 
said, politely. 

“Passes,” she repeated, coldly, and 
looked at me with hard eyes. I exam- 
ined the paper. It was a permit to re- 
turn to the vessel. They would not let 
me land at all, and apparently they 
would not let me depart without special 
permission. I elbowed my way back, 
furiously, to the counter; but a British 


| exploded. 


said he, "t's impos- 


“Thank you,” I 
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man; and then it suddenly occurred 
me that here was an opportunity with 
bit of strategy to get past the barmner. 
ifter all. for the as in the heart ot 
the town. So | remained where | was. 





SOLDIERS, SAND, 


and used language that would have on 
vulsed a camel-driver; but it was usele 
provocation. 

[hey regarded me, for a moment, 
with darkening faces, uncertain v hat to 
do [hen they conferred under their 
breath, shrugged their shoulders simu! 
taneously, and W alked ce lib rately awa 
There remained nothing for me 
but to clamber into 
few minutes | was aboard 
As I crossed the ship’s deck, 
the skipper, feet wide apart, head tilted 
back, eying me 
lids 

“Ve blitherin’ fool,” said he, 
not tell ve to stop ver funny bu ine 

| laughs d at him. 

So he took me by the arm and guided 
me to the smoking room, where 
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INDIAN TROOPS IN THEIR DESERT 
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army officer spied me and, working his 
way quickly through the crowd before 
I could say anything, laid a friendly 
hand on my arm 

“I’m afraid it’s no use,” he said. 
“You see, the whole blessed place is a 
war zone now. You're practically in the 
trenches; and they're awf'ly particular. 
Good Lord! I’m having trouble myself, 
and if they won’t let an army man 
through, it doesn’t seem likely they’ll 
let a stranger pass, does it?” 

He was hardly more than a boy; but 
he was a captain, and I saw he be- 
longed to a regiment that had fought 
hard in Gallipoli. It suddenly occurred 
to me that I was making an ass of my- 
self, and a general nuisance to people 
engaged on a mighty serious business 
a nation struggling to keep its head lit- 
erally above water. | turned away from 
the counter. 

“T suppose you re right,” | admitted. 

**It’s hard lines,” he said. 

“Not at all. 1 should have under- 
stood. I’ve no right to bother your peo- 
ple here just for the sake of a cup of 
black coffee.” 

We both laughed. He was a nice chap, 
with a friendly smile and candid eyes, 
and I should have liked to make his bet- 


ter acquaintance. It must have dawned 
on both of us at the same time how bit- 
ter, in a way, are these war-time 
meetings; for suddenly we shook hands. 
He was on his way to his death, for all 
I knew; and, for all he knew, I was drift- 
ing merrily and carelessly about the 
world. 

**Good luck,” | said. 

“Thank you.” 

And he disappeared in the crowd and 
I went slowly back to the jetty. How- 
ever, | wandered aside from the landing- 
stage, and was about to accept the ser- 
vices of a ravenous crowd of unlicensed 
boatmen who came over the edge of the 
wharf and swarmed at me like Gulf 
pirates over the edge of a dhow, when 
thetwo harbor policemen converged upon 
me, gesticulating violently and shout- 
ing all manner of Egyptian slang. It 
was plain | had wandered away from the 
official landing-stage and was being or- 
dered back into line. It is not exactly 
pleasant for an old resident of the East 
to be ordered about by a native police- 
man; and then it suddenly occurred to 
me that here was an opportunity with a 
bit of strategy to get past the barrier, 
after all, for the choki was in the heart of 
the town. So I remained where I was, 
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and used I: inguage that would have con- 
vulsed a camel-driver; but it was useless 
provoc ation. . 

[They regarded me, for a moment, 
with darkening faces, uncertain what to 
do. Then they conferred under their 
breath, shrugged their shoulders simul- 
taneously, and walked deliberately away. 
There remained nothing for me to do 


but to clamber into a bumboat. In a 
few minutes I was aboard once more. 
As | crossed the ship’s deck, there was 


the skipper, feet wide apart, head tilted 
back, eying me severely under lowered 
lids. 

““Ye blitherin’ fool,”’ said he, “did | 
not tell ye to stop yer funny business?” 

I laughed at him. 

So he took me by the arm and guided 
me to the smoking-room, where a notice 
was posted pertaining to passports. And 
I read thereon that any one endeavoring 
to pass the barrier by any irregularity or 
subterfuge whatsoever would be 
jected to the complete operations of mar- 
tial law. 

I made my way soberly to the other 
end of the boat, to a shady spot unde 
the bridge, where I found the Girl from 
Keppel Harbor reading a book of Bar- 
timeus’s yarns, and sought to divert my- 
self with her naive She was in a 
blithe mood, and chatted merrily; 
but, before | was quite aware of it, = 
was giving me a horrifying personal ; 
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the Singapore mutiny. And 
then I realized definitely that war was a 
complete obsession. 

Ambition was dead; Adventure was 
dead; Romance was dead. An inkling 
of this had been borne in on me in Lon- 
don—black, asthmatic London, where 
only hectic men and crippled men are 
left in peace, 








count of 


if peace there be in gloomy 


reflections and gloomier prospects. All 
delicate and fine emotions have been ab- 
sorbed in the dull pain. Fathers no 


longer think proudly of their sons’ fu- 
tures; subalterns do not dream of 
becoming great generals; sweethearts 
have no plans for the happy return of 
their loved ones; 
own 


considers his 
his own desires. It has 
suddenly been borne in upon them that 
life is entirely too transitory and uncer- 
tain. ‘There is no spontaneous, heart- 
felt merriment; true wit. 
Whether unconsciously, 


no one 


future or 


there is no 


conse iously or 


all light amusements—in fact, all indi- 
vidual activities—are carried on ab- 
stractedly, like the gaiety of the come- 
dian who knows there is a tragedy 


behind the painted scenery. 

It is not depression; it 1s. simply that 
the individual consciousness is sunk 1 
the national. No matter how = 
people may scorn the philosophy, they 
have adopted the philosophy of the Ger- 
mans. A dead man, a shattered man, 
a pitiful woman—it is nothing, so long 
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as the nation stands firm. “C'est la 
guerre,’ said the armless Frenchman at 
Marseilles, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Oh yes, it Il be all right again,” said 
the Australian major, swaying on his 
crutches. “I'll be back in the trenches 
in two months.” Most of them were 
out here to fight the Turks, or the Bul- 
gars, or the Greeks; but principally the 
Sick Man of Europe. 

That night, as | gazed into the star- 
sprinkled darkness of the desert, across 
the salt-works, in the direction of Jaffa, 
I remembered it was here that “the sick 
man took up his bed and walked.”” And 
| also remembered that where the salt- 
heaps gleamed white in the gloom, like 
the tents of a vast, ghostly army, a 
young Macedonian, named Alexander, 
had once marched. Then | thought of 
that empire upon whose dominions the 
sun never sets; and of the Frenchman, 
De Lesseps; and the Canal, the weakest 
link in the Empire; and ! dreamed that 
an answer was ready to the ancien 
query, What happens when an irresist 
ible force meets an immovable body? 

The ship did not move till daylight 
There was much to be done. The bun- 
kers were crammed with coal; cargo was 
discharged; the naval gun was lifted 
from the stern; fresh vegetables were 
taken aboard for barren Aden, cut off 








from the mainland by the Turks; and 
the pilot-house was banked with sand- 
bags. 

As the white sun rose out of Asia, | 
stepped out of my cabin in kimono and 
sandals, and looked across the first 
sweep of Arabian desert. We had al- 
ready left Port Said behind us, and were 
well on our way through the big trench. 

At first there was nothing at all re- 
markable in the scene; I might have 
been on the platform of an observation- 
car that had just cleared the Lucian 
Cut-off and was sweeping through west- 
ern Utah. It was flatter, though, with 
undulations that merged intoone another 
so cunningly that armies could march 
across the plain without being observed; 
and a horseman, riding straight away 
from the Canal, would be lost behind the 
hummocks as you watched him. So it 
is not remarkable that, as I gazed across 
the dead salt desert, where nothing ap- 
parently could live, | only became aware 
by degrees that vague objects moved 
and vanished in the distance; but grad- 
ually the shapes took form and I found 
that the sands were full of little groups 
of horsemen, camelmen, infantrymen, 
in patrols and outposts, like the little 
lead soldiers we played with as children. 
And along the very edge of the Canal 
were motionless sentinels, standing or 
squatting under mat 
shelters to protect them 
from the blaze of the 
tropical sun. ‘The des- 
ert had a hundred 
thousand eyes and a 
million stings. 

The early risers began 
to come on deck, to go 
through their Swedish 
drill, to stretch their 
bruised muscles, to gaze 
again upon familiar 
scenes. 

“We'll be at Kan- 
tarah soon,” said a 
young, gray-eyed officer 
of the Indian Marine. 

I looked forward. 
The Canal wound grace- 
fully away to the south- 
ward, fringed on the 
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Egyptian side by a re- 
freshing growth of green 
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palms and drab acacias, broken at long 
intervals by tiny bungalows, where em- 
the Canal Company kept 
eternal watch over the company’s inter- 
ests, much as the armed sentries across 
the way stood guard for the Empire. 
On the Arabian side was nothing but the 
billowing sand, 

crowding itself to 


ployees of 
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this was the first vessel | had ever known 
to cross a desert that tries the stamina 
of Bedouins and the endurance of drom- 
edaries. It was not the last. There was 
another at Ishmailieh. And at Port 
Tewhk there was a long row of them, 
punctured by shrapnel and bullets, filled 

with sand, 

used as a 


and 
cause- 





the very water's 
edge, and seeping 
into the channel 
itself, despite the 
revetments of 
stone brought in 
ballast from far 
countries to hold 
the tiny particles 
in check, despite 
the great dredges 
that prowl up and 
down, sucking at 
the invading 
streams like mon- 
strous ant-eaters 
facing a= migra- 
tory tide of in- 
sects. 
*Kantarah?” 
“Ves. There it 
is now.” His face 
became animated. 
Leaning far for- 
ward, he fixed his 
gaze on the ap- 
proaching spot; 





way. 

It was in my 
heart to feel sym- 
pathy for the 
wasted efforts of 
these surprising 
Turks. It will be 
a long while before 
we understand the 
organization of 
the army that 
crossed the desert, 
dragging pon- 
toons and heavy 
guns, effecting 
simultaneous  at- 
tacks at three 
main points on a 
front extending a 
hundred miles 
along a barren 
shore, with a salt 
desert as a base; 
and persisting in 
the attacks to the 
point of launching 
several pontoons 








and there, sure 
enough, was Kan- 
tarah, the point 
nearest Port Said, where the 
attempted to cross. 
** How far did they get?” 1 asked. 
“Not far.” He grinned. “I was in 
charge of a couple of armed tugs. We 
kept running up and down from here to 
Ishmailieh, banging away in the dark.” 
“But they reached the Canal?” 
“Oh yes. They launched some pon- 
toons—two. ‘There’s one now. The 
other’s down at Ishmailieh.” 
There, just swinging into the 
tarah bank at the end of a cable, for all 
the world like a Chinese ferry on the 
Grand Canal, loaded with Indian troops, 
horses, and fodder, was a barge-like iron 
pontoon. I recognized its German ori- 
gin; for I had seen such before. But 
Vou. CXXXIIL—No 
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Turks had 


Kan- 
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IN SERVICE ON THE 


six of which, 
probably, could 
have supported 
bridge and afforded sufficient accom- 
modation for a strong advance-guard. 
There was one thing, however, that 
aroused equal admiration; it was the 
appalling neatness with which the at- 
tack was smashed. It was as though 
three serpents, having crawled across 
the desert, reared ther heads simulta- 
neously, only to have them completely 
crushed by several very large and very 
determined hobnailed boots. 

It was all explained to me in detail, 
but | cannot explain it to you. 

Nevertheless, I should like to have 
picked Kantarah camp up bodily and 
deposited it somewhere near Plattsburg. 
It was a delight; perfect, so far as | 
could see, in every detail, from the adobe 
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buildings that held headquarters to the 
camel patrols, drifting in a mist of sand 
along the eastern rim of the desert. 
Trenches, sentinels, outposts; battal- 
ions of infantry wheeling about on the 
floor of the desert; signalmen wig- 
Ww agging in squads like white and scarlet 
poppies tosse d about by the winds; cam- 
el corps and cavalry squadrons; feld- 
guns and Since artillery behind the 
low hills on the Egyptian side of the 
moat-like Canal. All were there, all in 
their correct proportions, and each pe- 


culiarly fit for this particular brand of 


warfare. 
From Kantarah to the powerfully 
fortihed camp at Ismailich the vessel 


passed literally between two lines of 


trenches. It was a pretty object-lesson 
to a man interested in defense against in- 
vasion, a veritable cinema film, every 
foot of which added an instructive pic- 
ture. But vastly more interesting was 
the delight of the Indian army officers on 
board at the sight of familiar regiments 

naked Brahmins squatting at the 
water s edge, washing their heads and 
rinsing their mouths, while in their 
midst stood some berry-brown English 
officer, sleeves rolled up, shirt collar 
opened clear down to his chest, “shorts” 
permitting a generous expanse of weath- 
ered knee and calf, topi tilted back 
with all the cockiness of an opera-hat, 
and a light stick under his arm; P'ka- 
nirs swaying past on the towering 
camels of India, haughtily indifferent to 
the passing liner, or casting incurious 
glances at the railings, thronged with 











eager faces; lancers from Bengal trot- 
ting by in patrols, on graceful horses, 
daintily lifting their hoofs high in the 
heavy sand; an outpost of bewhiskered 
Punjaubis, leaning on their rifies, and 
grinning with sheer delight. 

There was uproar * some of the na- 
tive camps—camps of clustering mat 
huts with fires of twigs in the open 
places, sending aloft wisps of smoke like 
long, thin feathers; camps that might 
have been villages on the Indus or Irra- 
wady, except for the almost startling ab- 
sence of women, babies, bullocks, and 
gaunt pariahs; and having behind them, 
instead of green jungle, broad felds of 
barbed wire, ripe for the cutting, if a 
reaper could be found. There was up- 
roar, the natives streaming from their 
huts, lining up along the bank at sight of 
the great mail-boat sweeping past them 
on the road to Inde, and shouting and 
cheering, while the sahibs and memsahibs 
on board, forgetting all distinctions in 
the confraternity of empire, shouted and 
cheered back. 

‘ Jove!” said a flustered colonel, mop- 
ping his flushed face, as a new group 
came sliding alongside, “I didn’t know 
they were here.” Then, unable to con- 
tain himself, he leaned far over the rail- 
ing, waving his topi, and _ bellowing: 

“What regiment? What regiment? 
Courtney Sahib hai? Courtney Sahib! 
Oh, Courtney! Courtney!” 


There was a break in the black line of 


shouting natives, and a silent, thin, self- 
contained officer was disclosed, wearing 
his bleached and abbreviated khaki 
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with the careless ease of an old-timer. 
Instead of a topi he wore a_ turban, 
which was a bit of unconscious “‘ swank,” 


as the “subs” say. Twenty of his men 
looked at him and shouted, pointing up- 
ward at the ship sweeping past. The 


officer scanned the passengers with 
quizzical pleasure; but when, at length, 
his gaze lighted on the hoarse, furiously 
gesticulating colonel, the sight electri- 
hed him. He threw up both arms in 
greeting, and ran up to his knees into 
the water. 

“Oh, it’s you!” he shouted, joyfully. 
“Where to?” 

**Peshawur. Is Meadows with you?” 

“Yes. Back there in the sand. 
Where’s old Strumleigh ?”’ 

The colonel made a vague gesture. 
The boat was carrying him beyond hear- 
ing. 

“Strumleigh,” shrieked the officer, 
thinking he was not heard. “Strum- 
leigh! Where’s ‘Billy Williams’ Strum- 
leigh?” 


A gale of laughter swept the side of 


the ship, for ‘ Billy Williams’ is a drink. 
By the time the laughter had subsided 
the boat had passed out of calling dis- 
tance. The colonel looked dazedly at 
me, with a rather hopeless expression on 
his face. 
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“But ‘Billy Williams’ is dead,” he 
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protested, mildly. “‘He was killed in 
Serbia, you know.” 

1 didn’t know, but | thought | under- 
stood. I had a brief vision of three 
young subalterns twenty years ago, on 
shikar together in the Kashmiri hills. 
So I walked around to the other side, 
leaving the colonel murmuring, inanely, 
to himself, “By Jove! By Jove!” 

I found the Girl from Keppel Harbor 
reclining in a long chair, for the moment 
oblivious to the panorama that was be- 
ing reeled off under our very noses while 
she listened, with amiable abstraction, 
to the smiling remarks of an Irish sub- 
altern, a broth of a lad, seated beside het 
on a camp-stool. You would not have 
thought, to look at the graceful, well-set 
length of him, and his laughing eyes and 
close-trimmed mustache, that his body 
had felt the bite of several bullets, his 
lungs had been torn with pneumonia, 
and his frost-bitten legs saved from the 
surgeon’s scalpel and saw only at the 
risk of a mortifying body. ‘To see his 
teeth flash and hear his low laugh you 
never would have thought it. With 
vague reluctance | turned away, my at- 
tention diverted by new sights. 

There were regiments of white troops 
linked along the Canal, many and many 
of them—British, Australians, and New- 
Zealanders. ‘The Australians were 
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Americans in looks and temperament. 
They sat on the bank on the Egyptian 
side, under the shade of a few sere palm- 
trees, shouting and bantering with the 
passengers, or plunging into the water in 
all their khaki kit for tins of cigarettes 
flung from the decks. I noticed one soli- 
tary figure under a shady bank, fishing 
with a long bamboo pole. Came a loud, 
clear drawl from a fellow-countryman on 
board: 

*Pret-ty soft! Pret-/y soft!” 

The bamboo pole was jerked up 
viciously. The fisherman glared at the 
boat. 

‘Pretty soft!” he roared. “Pretty 
soft, hey? Why don’t you come down 
here? This is a hell of a life, this is. No 
fish; and | haven’t seen a damned Turk 
in a month.” And he placed the long 
pole at slope arms, climbed morosely up 
the bank, and disappeared behind a hil- 
lock. 

And so the ship passed on, with the 
passengers shouting, cheering, calling 
messages, hardly ever at a loss to make 
themselves understood—recognizing old 
regiments, old friends, recalling mem- 
ories of the hills, the plains, the clubs of 
Bombay, and the great colonies south of 
the line. 

I came across an apprentice who was 
doing duty as fourth officer, in view of 
the shortage of men, standing unsup- 


oorted on the five-inch railing, swaying 
his body this way and that, waving his 
arms together, right to left, or one at a 
time, in all the complications of sema- 
phore signaling. On shore, a good 
eighth of a mile away, another figure 
was Ricanetiinn him. Thus they talked 
in silence, until the angle of the boat for- 
bade any further communication. Then 
he leaped down from the railing, with 
the expression of one who has completed 
an errand. 

‘Sending a message from my moth- 
er,” he explained, grinning. ‘“‘Have a 
brother back there with the gunners.” 

All day long this sort of thing con- 
tinued, till it became commonplace, and 
the majority of the passengers wearily 
drowsed in their steamer-chairs—past 
Kantarah, past Ishmailieh, into the Bit- 
ter Lakes, where several North Sea 
trawlers went placidly about their busi- 
ness in the unfamiliar waters, hunting 
for mines; and a French cruiser sat 
firmly on the mud—a steel citadel, 
frowning across the shimmering des- 
CRE ic + 
When we left the lakes the sun was 
declining rapidly. Now, if there’s one 
thing more impressive than a desert 
sunrise, it’s a desert sunset, as any guide 
will tell you at Shepheard’s. So, almost 
unconsciously, in ones and twos, the 
passengers drifted over to the starboard 
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side. 


Beyond the Bitter Lakes the 
Canal had widened out, and the ship 
slipped through the still waters with 
ever-increasing speed and the outposts 
on shore thinned as the country became 
more desolate. 

An outcropping of the 


Libyan hills 
rose on the 


western horizon, and the 
great, red Egyptian sun plunged behind 
it, as a light passes behind a Japanese 
screen, throwing out bars ste! wisps of 
shifting color. Sunset is probably the 
only moment of daylight when our 


thoughts are focused on supermundane 


things. Gazing in silent eye-worship at 
the heart of our constellation, we are 
strangely lifted out of ourselves, espe- 
cially on the edge of a desert where there 
are no petty distractions to draw aside 
our irresponsible, childish attention; we 
are suddenly overcome with a suffocat- 
ing sense of physical minuteness, and at 


the same time filled with a feeling of 


spiritual expansion. As a result we 
stand dumb, filled with intangible mem- 
ories, vague longings, and a melancholy 
unrest. The shadows, the solid banks 
of gold and purple and saffron, a silver- 
edged feather of a cloud high in the 
broad sky, a brief silhouette of camels 
on the sky-line, their riders gazing up- 
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THEIR ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE CANAI 


ward—all these things interpret the sol- 
emn silences And as we gazed, for- 
gotten was war and all its misery; the 
tumult suddenly was still. And then 
it was dark. Still I did not move. 

An arm was gently linked in mine. | 
glanced aside to see the skipper with his 
solemn face and waggish eyes. 

“Aye,” he nodded, knowingly. 
yonder’s the lights of Sooez.”’ 

Twinkling on the horizon off our star- 
board bow were the lights of Suez, mark- 
ing the end of the Canal. 

“We'll soon be out in the open. Are 
ye goin’ to be long in the East?” he 
added, suddenly. 

| nodded. 

“Then,” he said, taking the pipe from 
his mouth and shaking it under my chin, 
‘ye’d better take yer eyes off the sky 
and come down and fil yer belly wi’ 
substantial food. Star-gazing will never 
get ye anything in this world.” 

Which I sorrowfully admitted to be a 
fact. So I joined him, and we went be- 
low. . . . But I caught a glimpse of the 
young Irish officer and the Girl from 
Keppel Harbor, standing in the shad- 
ows far forward, watching the moon 
rise out of the desert; and | began to 
have my doubts. 


“But 

















The Voice that Breathed o’er Eden 


BY FANNIE HEASLIP 


roxy pg HEN November was 
— nap caiy seven days old, 


and beautiful with - 


Wii golden desolation of 
res late 


oA 


< autumn, Lynn 
Stacpoole went up to 
Eee New York to buy her 
caries garments. 
Upon the register of the quietly ex- 
tortionate hotel at which she stopped, 


she wrote in a large, slanting hand, with 
delicate curves but a certain amount of 


abandon in the crossing of the t’s— 
“Mrs. Geoffrey Stacpoole—Miss Stac- 
poole—Hagerstown, Maryland.” Then 


she left an order for all packages to be 

sent at once to her room, asked for ice- 

water, asked for mail, and gently turned 

her mother in the direction of the ele- 
vator. 

Later that afternoon the mail which 
had been obviously expected arrived—a 
large, fat letter in a conservative, mascu- 
line hand; by that time Lynn and her 
mother had gone out to see the shops, 
and romance waited on reality—reality, 
in this instance, spelling ruffles, 


Lynn, who had not for nothing been 
born an ethereal slip of a creature with 
gray eyes darkening to green beneath a 
sweep of ash-blond hair, waded at once 
knee-deep in nainsook and laces. 

With her hand on the switch of the 
electric light, and her hair in curling 
apparatus of a prehistoric variety, Mrs. 
Stacpoole offered, at midnight, a purely 
perfunctory protest. 

“There is one thing about a trous- 
seau,” she said, mildly—“‘if you get too 
much you will be tired of it before you 
wear it out—and your father said we 
were to go slow, Lynnie.” 

“I am going slow,” said Lynn, who 
looked like a Primavera even in a fuzzy 
blue bath-robe. “I’m going just as slow 
as I mean to. It would be pretty sad if 
I had to start my married life without 
a few decent clothes—wouldn’t it, now?” 


LEA 


Mrs. Stacpoole suggested, difidently 
and with entire justice, that married life 
was not entirely a matter of clothes. 

“Your father used to be crazy about 
a little blue gingham,” she went on, 
gently, out of the dark, having turned 
off the light and got into bed, “which 
was the simplest thing in my trousseau.”’ 

From the twin bed, also shrouded in 
shadow, came Lynn’s cooing contralto; 
“And that was perfectly good business 
for father. I dare say he bought you 
some more just like it. Didn’t he?’ 

“He used to say I looked best in sim- 
ple little things,” confessed the older 
voice, a trifle tiredly. 

“Of course he did. But if you’d ever 
presented him with half a dozen pairs of 
overalls—because he looked best in sim- 
ple little things—what do you suppose 
he’d have said? Oh—men!” 

“My dear!” cried the mother-voice, 


reproachfully. “‘you’re going to marry 
a man.” 
It was a full half-minute before the 


darkness of the other bed spoke: “‘ Yes— 
well! He’s going to buy me the prettiest 
things I can find in the shops 
“Lynnie!” 
**And he’s going to be grateful to me 
for wearing them afte r he buys them.” 
“Lynnie Stacpoole! 
“Men!” said the voice 


soft young 


again. “I know them! They owe us 

everything they can get together—and 

then we aren’t half paid—” 
“Lynnie—my dear! You sound 


Aren’t you happy, Lynnie?”’ 

“Happy as the day is long” —a reck- 
less little catch of laughter; ‘“‘this is the 
night.” 

“Lynnie—you wouldn’t marry a man 
you didn’t love?” 

“Nor love a man I didn’t marry—no, 
mother.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” 
maternal listener, faintly. 

A long shaft of light from some outer 
arc wavered across the wall. The room 


said the 
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was very quiet for a little while, not even 
the noises of the street drifted up to 
its cloistered stillness. 

“Mother,” said the girl’s voice sud- 
denly, on a queer note of reluctance and 
determination. 

““H’m’m? I was almost asleep. What 
is it, Lynnie?”’ came back the obedient 
mother-whisper. 

“When you were married, did you 
have any—were you ever in the least 
doubtful— I mean, when it came to 
the scratch, didn’t you lose your nerve a 
little?” 

“How lose my nerve?” 
“Oh — other men” 
“you know. 
doubts at all 


impatiently 
Didn’t you ever have any 
at the last minute?” 


BONE IN YOUR BODY, LYNNIE”’ 


“Never!” said Mrs. Stacpoole, proud- 


ly, through the abysmal dark. She 
added, after a lofty moment, “That 
is—” 

“Thanks!” said the warm contralto, 
briefly. “That’s all | wanted to know. 
Good night, mother.” 

“You misunderstand me, Lynnie,” 
Mrs. Stacpoole persisted, with gentle 
cignity. 

** All right. I’m not going to tell on 
you, dearest. You're safe with me.” 

“Lynnie!”’ It was the frequent ma- 
ternal wail. “Fancy asking your mother 
a thing like that!” 

A chuckle answered elfishly. “You 
told me, didn’t you? Good night.” 

Mrs. Stacpoole, incapable of reply, 
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clutched her pillow, and eventually 
slept. 

Lynn, lying straight and slim in her 
bed, slept too, after a half-hour or so 
of maiden meditation, badly fettered. 
At breakfast next day she opened the 
second of the fat, masculine letters with 
an inscrutable flicker of a smile. 

“Henry says,” she observed prompt- 
ly, “that the Gaylords have a guest. 
He had a blow-out on the way to their 
dance last night. He says: “Just my 
luck, of course. The dance was nice 
enough, but without you’—h’m’m! ‘Rho- 
da Foxley wore that green gown again!’ 

. Oh, good heavens! Shouldn’t you 
think she’d rather stay at home, mother? 


‘Sue Martin taught me a bunch of 


new steps.’ . . . Sue Martin!—Pleased 
to death to get her fingers on him, of 
course, the minute my back is turned. 
Dear old girl! What’s the matter, 
mother?” 

“Your cereal will be cold,”’ Mrs. Stac- 
poole suggested mildly. 

Lynn replaced the letter in its en- 
velope and picked up her spoon. “ Hen- 
ry is very prompt with his letters,” 
approved the maternal spectator. 

**Most people are who have nothing 
to say.” 

“Lynnie!” 

Lynn stoically consumed oatmeal 
and cream. ‘“ Well, the Gaylords’ dance, 
Rhoda Foxley’s old green gown, Sue 
Martin’s new steps—how’s that for a 
sonnet to his lady's eyebrow?” 

“Just the same,” said the mother, 
with the merest trace of coquetry, like 
a staid, white window-curtain lifting to 
a breeze, “‘I noticed that there were 
certain passages you didn’t read aloud, 
my dear.” 

“Ye-es,”” said Lynn. “We all have 
our little vanities. I wanted you to 
think those parts were thrilling. They 
weren't. Where do you suppose that 
waiter has gone with my bacon and 
eggs?” 

“| think I see him coming now.” 
Prudence went down before parental 
anxiety. ““ You say they weren’t—*':1:il- 
ing, Lynnie?”’ 

Lynn extracted the letter once more, 
unfolded it, and cast a coolly critical eye 
over its contents. “Begins: ‘My cear- 
est Lynn . . . without you the dance 


was nice enough, but rather slow. 
Have a good time. I miss you very 
much. .. . Counting on your being 
back in time for the Beechwood finals’ 

a lot of that sort of thing—and ends, 
‘affectionately always.’” 

She refolded the letter and replaced it. 

“| think that’s very nice,” said Mrs. 
Stacpoole. She looked relieved, almost 
cheerful. 

Lynn gazed at her mother for a mo- 
ment in silence before she laughed. ‘Of 
course it is, extremely nice.” 

“What do you want him to say?” 

“Nothing, if that’s the best he can 
do.” 

“Lynnie!” It was entirely the tone 
in which a bell-buoy cries, ’Ware shoal!” 

“Don’t worry, dearest.” 

“What are you thinking about?” 

“My perfectly good breakfast—and 
those velvets we saw yesterday. I'd 
look a peach in the gray.” 

Mrs. Stacpoole breathed easier. She 
emptied her coffee-cup in a subconscious 
replenishing of ravaged nerve-tissues 
“You said Henry liked gray, too, didn’t 
you?” 

“Henry, however,” said Lynn, ‘‘is 
not going to wear this.”” Before her 
mother’s horrified perplexity she broke 
into a laugh. “Don’t look at me like 
that, Mrs. Stacpoole. Are you buying 
this trousseau for Henry or me?” 

“Most women,” Mrs. Stacpoole de- 
fended, gently, “buy their wedding- 
clothes with a view to what the man they 
are going to marry will think of them 

“Then we'd better go out and get an 
American Beauty satin at once,” said 
Lynn, above the last of her roll. “ Be- 
cause that’s about Henry’s limit, sar- 
torially speaking. Almost finished, 
dearest?” 

That day the gray velvet was achieved, 
along with various other things, includ- 
ing headgear of differing intensities. 

About three in the afternoon Mrs. 
Stacpoole doubtfully suggested white 
brocades. ‘For the dress itself, you 
know. I saw some lovely pieces in tha 
shop across the street.” 

Lynn, who had been looking tired 
but excited, suddenly looked merely 
tired. “Oh, mother—not to-day. | 
really don’t feel up to it.” 

“Don’t put it off too long, dear.” 








“AND WHAT—IF A MAN MIGHT 


“TT won’t.” 

“Tt’s the most important of all.” 

“T know,” Lynn repeated, hurriedly. 
“To-morrow, first thing. I want to 
finish with the hats now.” 

But to-morrow, when it came, broke 
gray and sullen. From her vantage of 
an eastern window, Mrs. Stacpoole 
groaned despairingly. 

“This is an all-day rain. What on 
earth are we going to do, Lynnie? I can 
never go out in it. I shouldn’t dare 
my rheumatism—’ 

“You're going to stay right here in 
the hotel—with a book,” said Lynn, 
briefly. “You can get into a kimono 
and be comfy. Have your lunch sent 
up.” 

“And you?’ 

“T’m going out—rubbers and an um- 
brella and plenty of taxis. I adore it.” 

“But, Lynnie—!” 

“Do you want me to waste a whole 

Vout. CXXXIII.—No 
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ASK—ARE YOU DOING HERE?” 


ee 
I can 
and I'll bring 


day?” Lynn inquired, calmly. 
get a lot done, by myself 
home tickets for a show to-night to 


cheer you up.” Later, above the ma- 
tutinal letter, she fiung out an imperti- 
nent suggestion—‘I’ll leave this with 
you, for company—” 

“You'd better take it along,” re- 
turned her mother, with unexpected 
quickness. ‘“‘You haven’t a romantic 
bone in your body, Lynnie.” 

Lynn observed that there was no ro- 
mance in bones, although a certain 
amount in skin. Before her mother’s 
dignified disapproval, she _ slipped 
through the door, laughing, and was 
gone. 

The Avenue gleamed gray and lovely 
to her young eyes. Along wet reaches 
of pavement, taxis and hansoms skidded 
softly. An occasional motor-bus drew a 
streak of green athwart the shadowy 
slant of rain, and windows of innumer- 
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able shops glowed like jewel-boxes 
against the neutral dimness of the air. 

Lynn filed her lungs with an exultant 
breath. Oddly enough, out of the pris- 
oning rain came a sharp sense of free- 
dom, a wayward suggestion of unre- 
straint that was sweet in her nostrils. 
She went from shop to shop, from the 
touch of one cobweb fabric to the touch 
of another, with untiring feet and eager 
hands. An hour before noon she paused 
at the window of a book-shop, her eyes 
intrigued by the warmth of a scarlet 
book-cover lettered in gold, and while 
she stood there Fate touched her on the 
arm. When she turned, though, it was 
not Fate who looked at her. A young 
and not unpresentable man, for the per- 
ceptible space of a moment, bared his 
dark head to the rain. 

‘How do you do?” he said, coolly. 

“How do you do?” returned the girl 
who had not a romantic bone in her 
body. Before she spoke she had, never- 
theless, to swallow her heart and blink 
a mist that was not all from the day’s 
chill making out of her eyes. 

“And what if a man might ask—are 
you doing here?” he inquired, very de- 
liberately. 

“I was looking in this window,” she 
meekly replied. 

“On the Avenue—in New York? You 
know what | mean.” 

“Oh! Do we have to stand here in 
the rain while I tell you?” 

The young man smiled suddenly, with 
an unlooked-for and alluring audacity. 
He had unusual eyes, at once sophisti- 
cated and adventurous. “It’s a long 
story, then?” 

“Longish,” said Lynn. “Probably 
wouldn’t interest you, at that.” She 
prepared to move on. 

He detained her. ‘Where are you 
going?” 

She named a lace-shop at a venture. 

He took out his watch and considered, 
replacing it with something of a guarded 
recklessness in the movement. “No 
hurry. Come into this shop for a bit 
and talk.” 

“*How do you know there’s no hurry?” 

“Never was—in the dear old days.” 
The mockery in his light tone flicked 
like the lash of a whip. 

Lynn’s lips tightened, but she fol- 


lowed him into the shop between coun- 
ters and shelves of books, without speak- 
ing. 

He stopped presently before an or- 
dered stack of Memoirs, French and 
German, and stood leaning lazily against 
the counter, his eyes onthe girl’s small 
hands. A clerk approached, and, seeing 
himself unheeded, slid away. Outside 
the windows of the shop a sort of 
luminous twilight hung; within, lights 
glowed warmly in an atmosphere of 
peace, the indefinable, speaking silence 
of many books. 

“You're looking older,” said the 
young man, abruptly, at last. 

“| am—older,” said the girl. 

“And prettier—if anything.” 

“I am prettier—if anything.” 

“Isn’t that the gown you used to 

“How absurd!” she interrupted, hur- 
riedly, then added, with an effect of 
polite restraint, “What gown do you 
mean?” 

“I see you remember,” he told her, 
smiling. 

Lynn ran a gray-gloved finger down 
the back of a green-and-gold book —e 
bore in insolent script the name of ; 
certain lady who, for purposes of ios “on 
fiction, had better be nameless. 

“Remember what?” she said, coolly. 
“Remember who? I remember nothing 
at all.” 

a) , 9? 

You remember me. 

“Yes, | remember you, Mike. Don’t 
be frightfully flattered by that. I re- 
member your brother, too, and your 
friend, Mr. Dale, and 

“Everything connected with me, in 
fact.” Mike Carpenter’s smile was at 
once a caress and a thrust. 

Lynn met it for a moment, defiantly, 
before her own lips trembled and curved. 
“Naturally,” she admitted, “I’ve been 
busy remembering you ever since we— 
parted.” 

“Naturally. No good your fencing 
with me, Lynn. I know your whole bag 
of tricks.” 

She fingered the unnamable lady’s in- 
discreet volume in silence, her eyes 
lowered. 

“You haven’t told me what you’re in 
New York for,” said Carpenter, pres- 
ently. To a clerk at his elbow he added, 
casually, “Nothing, thanks.” 





THE VOICE THAT 
Lynn’s eyes lifted and widened. “Oh 
hadn’t I told you?” she inquired. A 

faint color grew in her cheeks. “I’m 

here o 
“Because you're here?” 

The flippant phrase quickened her 
inflection. 

“Getting my wedding-clothes.” 

“Your what?” 

““My wedding-clothes,” she repeated. 

“T see,” said Carpenter, slowly. He 
met and held her eyes for a brief mo- 
ment, after which Lynn turned sharply 
and looked out of a distant window. 

“You're going to be married?” 

“Month after next.” 

“Who's the man?” 

“Nobody you know.” 

“What's hisname? I| want to remem- 

‘rit in my prayers.” 

“His name,” said Lynn, with careful 


“NO GOOD YOUR FENCING WITH ME. 
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dignity, “is Henry Crane. You may 
have heard of the Crane Iron Works.” 

Carpenter looked at her curiously, 
shaking his head. ‘That's very young 
of you, Linnet,” he said, at last. “I 
could have guessed money without your 
rubbing it in.” 

The faint color in her cheeks burned 
high. “‘Why should you guess money?” 

“Knowing you, it would be either 
money or—all for love and the world 
badly lost.” 

“Why not all for love, then—now?”’ 

“Knowing you—and remembering one 
or two things.” 

“Did you ever really know me?” she 
said, with a sort of stormy quiet. 
“Think again!” 

“Do you remember the night 

“IT don’t remember anything,” she 
denied, instantly—‘‘ anything at all.” 
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“You remember it darned well,” said 
Carpenter, in the most courteous tone in 
the world. 

Their glances met and took fire. 

“The trouble with you,” said the man, 
bitterly, “is, and always was, that you’ re 
not sincere—with yourself or anybody 
else. You don’t know what sincerity 
means. 

“T ought to,” she flung back at him. 
“You taught me once what it did not 
mean.” 

“| thought you remembered nothing 
at all.” 

“| do remember nothing at all—be- 
cause I choose to forget.” Her bag 
slipped from her fingers to the floor. 

““You’ve got a cool cheek,” said Car- 
penter, grimly, as he stooped for the 
trifle and returned it. “Come on, let’s 
get out of this.” In the doorway of the 
shop he explained, with apparent indif- 
ference: “I’m going to take you to 
lunch. Where do you want to go?” 

“I’m not sure | want to go anywhere 
with you.” 

“| think the Belmont grill will about 
do,” said Carpenter. He signaled a taxi 
and followed Lynn into it when it came. 

Within the damp and musty quiet of 
the cab was isolation, complete as on a 
desert island. Rain streamed against the 
windows and shut the world away. 

Quietly, but with a certain sort of 
fierceness in his touch, Carpenter pos- 
sessed himself of Lynn’s slim left hand 
and stripped off her glove. “I want to 
see the ring.” 

She showed it to him disdainfully, a 
square-cut diamond, large and very 
white, in a frosty platinum setting. He 
would have slipped it off her finger, but 
she clenched her hand tight. 

“Don’t do that, Mike.” 

“Fond of it?” 

“What do you suppose?” 

With one movement he shut his fin- 
gers cruelly hard upon hers; with an- 
other he released her hand and tossed it 
away from him. “Take your little old 
Kohinur! I don’t care for it.” 

She put on her glove with unsteady 
fingers. 

“Linnet!” 

“Yes?” 

“Ever tell the Crane Iron Works 
about me?” 


She bit her lip. “You are not to call 
him that. And there was nothing to 
tell.” 

“Not even engaged, were we?” 

“You know we weren't.” 

“A pretty near thing, though.” 

She stared through the misted and 
opaque window. ‘“‘Where are we now? 
I can’t see—”’ 

“About Broadway and Forty-second. 
Do you remember the night—” 

“T tell you I don’t remember any- 
thing.” 

ws Bardon,” he said at once, with a 
flicker of the old smile. “‘Of course, you 
don’t remember anything. Don’t tell 
me so often, though. I'll begin to have 
my doubts.” 

The taxi jolted and lurched to a stand- 
still. Lynn gave the tips of her fingers 
for assistance, but Carpenter took and 
kept closely, for a longer interval than 
need have been, her chilly little hand. 

“Feels natural, doesn’t it?” he com- 
mented, coolly. 

Later, over the equal solitude of a 
small table with a rose-shaded light and 
the convenient shelter of a large palm, 
he went back to fundamentals. 

“So you’re here to buy your wedding 
garments?” 

“Mother and I.” 

“Oh, your mother is with you.” 

Lynn named their hotel. 

*‘Is she strong for the match?” 

“She is very fond of Henry,” said 
Lynn, coldly. 

““Good, safe name. A mother-in-law 
would be fond of it.” 

The hovering waiter received an order 
and departed. 

“Did I remember what you liked, 
Linnet?” 

She played with the card a trifle ner- 
vously, her eyes ranging through entrées 
while her fingers quivered with the beat- 
ing of a hundred unsuspected pulses. 
“T always did like what you ordered.” 

‘I could order your life for you, too,” 
he said, with low-voiced passion, “so 
you'd like that.” 

“You had a chance once—and lost it.” 

“Plucky chance!” 

“All right—but you did.” 

Carpenter laid down the unlit ciga- 
rette he had been fingering. “Linnet,” 
he said, recklessly, but with an entirely 
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SHE SHOWED IT TO HIM DISDAINFULLY, 


conventional lowness of tone, “look at 
me! Do you remember the night you 
left for Hagerstown—after that winter 
at the art-school ?” 

Lynn looked at him. She lifted her 
eyes and looked at him squarely, with 
the color sweeping into her face, and her 
soft lower lip caught between her teeth 
for pride’s sake. There is no one thing 
on earth that so delivers a woman into 
the hands of the enemy, man, as the 
feel of that uncontrollable tremor of the 
lower lip. 

“T remember it perfectly,” she said 
at last, ““as you very well know.” 

After that they regarded each other 
for some moments without speaking, 
across the little table with the rose- 
shaded light. There was a tiny pot of 
ferns on the table. Lynn remembered to 
her life’s end a beetle that, while Car- 
penter was looking at her, came up from 
under one frond and crossed over to 
another. It was a small, black beetle 


A SQUARE-CUT 


DIAMOND, LARGE AND VERY WHITE 


with two red spots on its back and an 
unusual number of legs. 

“T shouldn’t have told you that,” the 
girl said, presently. 

“You haven’t told me much I didn’t 
know.” 

She set her lips for a scornful smile 
that failed to come. 

“What are you ashamed of?” he went 
on, quietly, but with a suppressed ex- 
citement in his tone that set Lynn’s 
heart stumbling in her breast. ‘“‘It was 
all right so long as I thought you were 
insincere and shallow. Now that | 
know that you're as bad as I am, your 
foolish little pride suffers. Well, what 
are we going to do about it?” 

“l’m going to marry Henry,” said 
Lynn. 

“Yes?” 

She echoed him stubbornly, “ Yes.” 

“T think not,” said Carpenter, briefly. 
“Henry doesn’t marry my girl—not to- 
day.” 








“I CAN’T LET YOU WEAR A WEDDING-GOWN FOR ANY MAN BUT ME—” 


“Whose girl?” 

“Mine.” 

The curt syllable bound her like cords. 
She could not lift her eyes, and he did 
not take his from her face. 

“Are you asking me to break my en- 
gagement?”’ 

“You won't have a chance to break it. 
I’m going to marry you myself inside 
the next couple of hours.” 

“You’re mad—and you're two years 
too late,” she told him, with the begin- 
nings of a panic in her look. 

“Il wasn’t sure, then—neither were 
you. It got me to-day with a jolt when 
you said you were here to buy your 
wedding-gown. I can’t let you wear a 
wedding-gown, Linnet, for any man but 
me—” 

“Don’t be a brute,” she said, steady- 
ing her voice with difficulty. 

“I will, if I have to.” 

The waiter brought oysters, placed 
them, and retired to a little distance. 


“Listen to me,” said Carpenter, as 
soon as the man was out of hearing. 
He pushed his plate a little aside with 
an imperceptible movement of distaste. 
“I don’t, as a rule, believe in the thing 
they call love. I believe in congeniality 
and affection and flirtation—also mere 
physical attraction, and a few other 
things. We weren’t engaged that winter 
because I never asked you, and if I had 
you'd have thrown me down—we were 
both playing the game. There have 
been other girls since then for me—ap- 
parently other men for you—but to- 
day”’—he twisted his cigarette strongly 
between nervous fingers—*‘ to-day some- 
thing bigger than coincidence throws us 
together again. You needn’t keep your 
eyes on your plate. You’ve looked at 
me honestly once already — that’s 
enough to go on—and I say if you’ve 
the nerve to be a woman and forget 
what people will say about it, we’ve got 
just one chance for the Big Adventure. 





WOOD FLOWER 


I’m going to call a taxi, and we'll go 
down and get a license. Afterward I’m 
going to take you to a church and marry 
you. 

“What about Henry?” asked Lynn. 
Her eyes were very big and dark just 
then. 

“That,” said Carpenter, quietly, “‘is 
the unfortunate side of it. I’m asking 
you to consider what about you and me? 
I can’t give you any cabochon diamonds, 
you know. We'll have to sail close to 
the wind for a while to get away with 
it at all, but I’d hate to think we had 
a chance at living—and passed it up. 
It’s going to be some life—if you take 
me up on it. Well?” 

A minute came and passed. 
it,” said Lynn. 

“That goes?” he demanded, with the 
merest thrilling husk on the accustomed 
flippancy of his voice. 

“It goes.” 

He looked at his watch. 
one; we'll have to hurry.” 

“Any time,” she said at once. 

“You’ve got to eat your lunch.” 

“T couldn’t. I don’t want it.” 

“Neither do I.” He smiled at her 
unexpectedly, and his smile had always 
been able to send bubbles along her 
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“It’s after 
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veins. “‘Suppose we cut it out? I'll 
get you something to eat as soon as 
it’s over.” He beckoned the waiter and 
asked for the check. 

“But the lunch—” said the waiter, 
feebly. Food was his religion and his 
high god. He had the look of a man 
who suffers sacrilege. 

“That’s all mght 
it,” said Carpenter. 

He tipped the man and followed 
Lynn between the tables to the door. 
Once inside a hastily summoned taxi, 
with rain once more curtaining the win- 
dows, he kissed her. It was a mad 
thing to do, and a madder thing to feel 
—flame in the heart of a fog. 

She faced him a second later, glori- 
ously flushed and star-eyed. ‘‘What 
will people say!” 

“If you’re going to care, we'd better 
go back.” 

“I’m a crazy, selfish, heartless little 
beast,” she said, breathlessly. “I don’t 
seem to care—for anything in the world 
—but you!” 

The divine madness in a nutshell. 


we can’t wait for 


Back in Hagerstown, Maryland, Hen- 
ry took out his fountain-pen, squared 
his elbows, and began his daily letter. 


Flower 


FOUND a flower in the wood, 
Growing softly by some water; 

Had | plucked it when I could 
The old wild-wood’s fairy daughter— 
Not thus vainly had I sought her. 


So deep a spell was on me laid, 
I might not stretch my hand to take her, 
So fragile she, I was afraid 
Even my lightest touch would break her— 
And now, alas, what voice shall wake her! 








The Epic Drama of the West 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S 


sxe: =f ROM the East?” and 
peo; the speaker, a husky 


ad, whose voice occa- 
sionally skipped its 
uf lower register, casta fur- 
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abomination, the desby; A wes he se maoed 
my trousers, still retaining a faint sem- 
blance of creases, despite the long jour- 
ney from the City of Public Spirit and 
East Winds. 

“Yes,” L replied. “Ever been there?” 

“T rounded up at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
once,” and another geographical illu- 
sion was dispelled. We were joggling 
along on the tail-end platform of a train 
from Walla-Walla through eastern Ore- 
gon toward Pendleton. 

“Goin’ to the Round-Up? 

ne fg 

“That’s some show. The boys have 
been riding in for a couple of days now.” 

“You're going, I suppose?” 

“Not and hold my job. Yer see”— 
and he tapped his water-filled pail and 
hre- highting apparatus with his foot— 

“the country’s pretty dry. I’ve got to 
hang to the tail-end of this puffin’ 
cayuse cause it snorts cinders, and I’ve 
got to watch out for fires along the trail.” 

The country was indeed dry. Some of 
the grain still lay in the sheaf. Miles of 
golden-yellow stubble-fields undulated 
away into the distance; willows and 
cottonwoods stenciled green along the 
watercourses or clustered about an oc- 
casional ranch-house. A few scattered 
herds of live stock grazed here and there, 
where buffalo wallows still show green 
and the slopes are scarred with the par- 
allel trails of the Great Herds which have 
passed, but whose remnant have now 
moved back from the lines of steel to 
the “interior country.” 

Wherever the railroads have thrust 
their antenna the open range becomes 
dotted with the homesteaders’ shacks 
and webbed with wire; dry farming and 
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irrigation turn a one-time half-desert 
into fertile fields and blossoming or- 
chards. Thus agriculture crowds out 
the pastoral, and industry in turn both 
aids and crowds out agriculture; and 
the “chapped” (schapped) and “ boot- 
ed” cowboy and stockman retreat to 
their last stamping-ground, where’ the 
Indians, trappers, prospectors, and 
buckskin-garbed scouts have preceded 
them. But in central Oregon there re- 
mains some “interior country” where 
the free life of the open is still unham- 
pered by a useless and deadening veneer 
of paternal regulations and effete con- 
ventionalities. There are still a few 
out-of-the-way corners yet unturned by 
the plow and unvexed by wire fences; 
and a day in the saddle back from many 
of the railroads brings one to a ranch 
country where the cowboy still “ropes” 
and “busts” steer or bronco, “brands” 
and “hog-ties” calf and longhorn, and 
occasionally rides into town a-whooping; 
where the rustler still “‘ rustles,” and the 
sheriff and his posse pursue with the 
same reckless dash and bravado that 
have given these unplumed knights of 
the range a permanent place in American 
history. 

The frontiersman, often the unnamed 
explorer, was always the advance-guard 
of civilization, who, with the cavalry 
outposts, held and ever advanced the 
frontier. They were the pioneer win- 
ners of the West, the protectors and 
sponsors for a more effete and thinner- 
blooded civilization which followed 
their wake. 

Through the West of to-day one rolls 

ast vast wheat-fields, skirts fruit-laden 
Lillsides and valleys larger than many 
Eastern counties, and pauses at the 
cities—big, white, and new—seemingly 
grown up in a night out of the prairies. 
There is a breezy frankness in the way 
the well-paved, ‘broad “Main” Street, 
wonderfully lit up with its cluster lights, 
strikes out at right angles to the track 
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THE EPIC 


from a well-designed station, inviting 
you through the town, to let you out as 
frankly on to the prairie. It all be- 
speaks youth, growth, and optimism. 

Suddenly a small black wraith of 
smoke smooched the low-rolling hillside. 
The lad yanked the signal cord, and 
before the train had stopped was speed- 
ing, pail in hand, toward the cinder- 
started blaze. 

“He'll pick us up around the bend at 
Athena,” the brakeman said. 


We rolled into Pendleton, to be 
greeted by familiar voices as we swung 
of the train. Thus for some days be- 


fore the Round-Up the vanguard of 


visitors comes in, in the comfortable 
*Pullmans,” on smooth lines of steel 
laid along trails where once hardy pio- 
with bullock - spanned prairie- 
schooners, had pushed back the frontier 
toward the western sea. 

ven now, however, one could feel the 
touch and sense the romance of the Old 
West, for along every trail and road 
which converged to Pendleton cowboy 
and cowgirl came riding in to the jingling 
of spur and the retch of leather. So, too, 
came the Indians from their reserva- 
tions 


neers, 


bucks, squaws, and papooses— 
with tepee-poles and outfit, stored in 
every kind of wheeled rig, though a few 
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traveled as did their fathers—with be- 
longings lashed to long, trailing, sagging 
travois (travoy). Over half a thousand 
strong, these red men of mountain and 
plain soon had thei lodge-poles pointing 
skyward, and, like mushrooms in the 
night, a white tepee village had sprung 
up in the picturesque cottonwoods near 
the Pendleton ford of the old Oregon 
Trail. 

On the first day of the Round-Up, 
Main Street, Pendleton, which dips over 
a rise to the prairie, was in gala dress. 
Pennants and flags were strung over- 
head, flapping lazily in the soft stir of 
air. Beneath, cowboys in gaudy shirts 
of red, blue, purple, yellow, and green, 
kerchiefs of many hues. cowgirls in at- 
tractive dresses of fringed buckskin, and 
Indians with multicolored blankets and 
beaded moccasins, move like an ever- 
changing chromoscope among the more 
neutral-color-clothed townsmen. 

Yes, it was “‘going to the Round-Up,” 
as the lad had said, which had brought me 
like thousands of others to this “ biggest 
little city of its size”’ in the West. The 
term is taken from the old cowboy camp 
expression, meaning the “‘ rounding up”’ 
or herding together of the cattle previous 
to the “branding” or “fall drive.” 
When the Round-Up is spoken of, the 
carnival held at Pendleton is meant. 
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It means the gathering together of 
the men, women—yes, and animals, too 

of the ranges for a three-days’ festival 
of cowboy sports and pastimes. It is to 
that section of the West what the county 
fair is to certain sections of the East, 
but with this difference: the sixty-five 
thousand people who journey to the 
little city of Pendleton, with its seven 
thousand population, are drawn from all 
quarters of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, and even from across the 
seas, to live in and see for three consecu- 
tive days a revival of this life of the old 
frontier, cow-camp, and range. 

The directors of the Round-Up are 
leading business men of the city, who 
serve without pay; all citizens co- 
operate with them, keep open house, and 
outdo themselves in extending hospital- 
ity to visitors. Graft of every kind is 
eliminated. No dividends are declared, 
and the profits, which at a single Round- 
Up have amounted to over thirty-five 
thousand dollars, are turned over for the 
benefit and improvement of the progres- 
sive and attractive city. Little wonder 
is it that the Round-Up has become as 
much a civic institution to Pendleton as 
its police department or its school sys- 
tem. 

“Goin’ to the try-outs?” 

I acquiesced by swinging my horse 
into the little group of riders on their 


way to the Round-Up grounds. There 
was “ Buffalo” Vernon; Jane Bernoudy, 
the attractive California girl fancy- 
roper; Jason Stanley, the marvelous re- 
lay rider; and long and lanky “Skeeter” 
Bill Robbins. 

To one to whom the smell of sage- 
brush and the feel of the stirrup and the 
whole gamut of the life of range and 
cow-camp are ende ared through associa- 
tions, the morning “‘try-outs”” make an 
inherent appeal. They are just what the 
name implies—contests to eliminate the 
many new-comers who cannot class with 
the greatest riders of the world. At the 
try-outs old friends from British Colum- 
bia to the Mexican border meet again. 
There is a comfortable naturalness in the 
way they lounge about the arena or 
watch with keen interest as they see the 
chances on their “‘stakes”’ rise or fall as 
unknown riders or new buckers battle 
for supremacy. 

There, a bit in the shadow, Chester 
Byers, Cuba Crutchfield, Jane Ber- 
noudy, and other fancy ropers play with 
their lariats as though those serpentine 
coils were living things. 

How simple! Try it! Any of them 
will be only too glad to show you. 
Snarled first try! ‘“‘Just a bit of a 
knack,” Cuba will encouragingly tell 
you. Yes, a knack that takes vears of 
experimenting and an inborn “feel” for 

a rope to accom plish. 
So at a try-out you 











forget the arena and 
empty bleachers; you 
live in the spirit of the 
real life, with its settings 
of a memoried past fram- 
ing a background. You 
are just in a big cow- 
camp, with saddles and 
blankets lying around; 
cowboys, cowgirls, horses, 
and Texas longhorns 
knocking aboutin a devil- 
may-care sort of way as 
though on a range round- 
uporata branding. You 
forget the bleachers, too, 
and only look through the 
gap between to the 





SADDLING THE FAMOUS “SHARKEY” 





the Umatillas. There in 
the cottonwoods these 


smoke -tipped lodges of 
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red children of the forest and plain 
have come to live again the old tepee 
life of an almost bygone day. 

Shortly after noon, if you do not want 
to walk and haven’t a horse, take one of 
the gray, ’bus-like “jitneys’’and follow, 
with that veritable human river—spec 
tators and contestants—which flows on 
the opening day to the Round-Up Park. 
Like a gigantic herd on the drive, this 
vast mass of humanity streams through 
the gates to their seats. Expectancy can 
be sensed throughout the great amphi- 
theater, where everybody wears the 
glad-to-see-you, glad-to-be-here, “‘let- 
"er-buck” smile. 

From grandstand to bleacher you will 
soon look out on the swing and swirl of 
movement of a great sun-flooded oval, 
framed by the rolling hills of Oregon 
against the turquoise of the autumn sky. 
Even if you are from as far away as the 
outer edge of Cape Cod at low tide, a 
glance convinces you that the men, 
women, horses, and steers are the real 
thing, and the sport—an outgrowth 
from the range—is genuine. It is the 
fastest fight and fun to be found, in which 
a gripping, fascinating life isenacted every 


THE DIRT”’ 


fall in their 


wy 


frantic 


efforts to dislodge the rider, 
irl, meets 


with a sprained ankle. 


moment. Here meet the greatest rough- 


riders of the globe, competing for world’s 


championships on the worst “outlaw” 
horses, bucking bulls, and buffaloes; in 
“roping” wild steers; “bulldogging”’ 
Texas “‘longhorns,’”’ and the various 
races—the “cow-pony,” “relay,” “pony 
express,” and “‘stage-coach.” ‘This with 
its atmosphere and character gives the 
Round-Up its charm, and makes it pre- 
eminently the peer of all cowboy car- 
nivals. This is the great magnetic 
force which draws a vast audience to 
Pendleton for three whole days of each 
year. 

Some of the contestants leisurely cross 
the arena. There’s Dell Blancett, tall 
and rangy, followed by Runyon, short 
and thick-set, and others of the well- 
known contestants, each packing his 
own saddle, with cinch trailing and spurs 
clinking. There’s Bill Riding, one of the 
wranglers, six foot plus, rangy, clean- 
cut, and narrow-eyed, a typical cow- 
puncher. But whatever their set or 
hang, all carry that simple, natural pose 
of the real men of the range—in manner 
straight and quiet, in bearing fearless, 
and in nature generous, but individual- 


























CONQUERED BY MAN AND HORSE 


ists all. hey are a type in the passing 

a type which Remington loved to draw 
and which Pendleton holds at its true 
value. 

So you wait, tense, on the edge of that 
opening hour. 

*Let-er-buck!”” With a thundering 
roar the slogan rings out and the great 
epic drama of the West has begun. This 
slogan generally signifies that some fa- 
mous outlaw horse is about to be 
mounted by the rider who has drawn 
him the night before at the Round-Up 
headquarters. But this time it is black 
“Sharkey,” the famous ton-and-a-half, 
unridable bucking bull, who, in charge 
of his “‘wranglers,” is just poking his 
nose from the corral and is soon followed 
by the contingent of bulls and _ buffa- 
loes. 

“That’s the original cow that jumped 
over the moon,” some one yells. ** Shar- 
key’ never fans an ear to the laughter, 
but continues with clocklike regularity 
to deposit all comers. This year the 
world’s championship record of twelve 
seconds was made on the big brute, al- 
though previously many a rider had 
essayed to take the one hundred dollars 
offered to any one who could stick in the 
saddle for ten seconds—‘‘the quickest 
way there was to lose a hundred 


‘bucks,’” one cowboy aspirant confided 
to me. 

Although this ambitious rider broke 
the record, he also broke his wrist when 
** Sharkey,” in his offhand manner, threw 
him to earth. Why can’t they ride him? 
Well, that’s what the buckaroo wants 
to know. A buckaroo? He’s a cow- 
puncher who “reckons he can ride 
some’’; there are over two hundred of 
them in the lists. Among them is no 
more remarkable group than the fancy 
ropers, who delight the onlookers with 
such wonderful feats as spinning the 
graceful “butterfly,” the fascinating 
**ocean wave,” the marvelous “ wedding- 
ring,” and the many other forms of jug- 
gling and control at will of that most 
elusive thing—the lass rope. 

There now quickly follow the never- 
to-be-forgotten races. Whether it be 
“cow-pony,”’ “standing,” ‘quick 
change,” “wild horse,” “Indian,” “re- 
lay,” or “‘pony express,” in the whirl- 
wind rush, amazing dexterity, grit, and 
headwork is a desperate daring, and each 
teems with a nerve-racking, dare-devil 
riding which characterizes this feature of 
the Round-Up. 

The “‘squaw race” ts announced, and 
the mounted phalanx of Umatilla Indian 
girls, like so many bunches of color, 











their black braids streaming in the wind, 
lash hide and cling to pole in their mad 
hurly-burly sweep around, the oval, in a 
way which for utter fearlessness makes 
tenderfoot and stranger catch their 
breath. 

Then there is the hammer-and-tongs 
cowboy race, and the bewildering quick 
changes of the “pony express”’—a sur- 
vival of the old dare-devil riding of the 
cowboy mail-carriers through the coun- 
try of hostile Indians. 

But it is during the cowgirl’s “relay” 
that the enthusiasm of the crowd bursts 
all bonds. That chivalric attitude which 
permeates spectators is also character- 
istic of the Buckaroo, and was evidenced 
in the quiet remark of ‘“‘Skeeter’’ Bill 
Robbins when he turned to me after 
plucky Peggy Warren was pulled from 
beneath the fallen bucker, and said, 
‘“‘T hate to see a girl get hurt.” 

A sudden hush; every eve is focused 
toward the western side of 
the arena. The “ first-aids’’ 
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ning horse as he overtakes a Texas long- 
horn. If his judgment is good, he 
seizes the stiletto-like horns and drags 
the steer to a standstill. Then begins 
a struggle worthy of a gladiator, as 
the man, using the horns as_ levers, 
bends and strains every muscle to throw 
the great beast by twisting its neck. 
If he succeeds in this, the classics of 
the game require him to hold the 
steers upper lip in his teeth, at the 
same time raising his hands for the 
count of four seconds; hence the term 
“steer bulldogging.” This sport is 
absolutely harmless in every respect to 
the four-legged animal, but his two- 
legged competitor must use consummate 
skill, strength, and nerve to protect him- 
self and conquer his antagonist. 

A well-timed pause is made in the 
rapid movements and_ nerve-thrilling 
feats, long enough to have the grand 
march and the Indian dances, and thus 





go scurrying to cover, as with 
a herce snort a rangy [Texas 
steer dashes into the great | 
open space, and with the ease | 
of a grevhound leaps at will | 
the three-foot fence separat- 
ing race-track from the arena | 
center. \s the steer-roping 
contest is “‘on time,” these 
conditions put these knights 
of the range to the severest 
test to prove that the old art 
of the lasso is not lost. 

It’s “Buffalo” Vernon 
after him—swish! he is roped; 
now he is thrown; but the 
little cow -pony, too, plays his 
part well, for now that the 
steer is down he must hold 
the rope taut while Vernon 
dismounts and with surpris- 
ing dexterity “‘hog-ties” the 
steer by lashing a fore-foot 
and two hind-legs together. 
All from start to finish often 
in less than a minute and a 
half. 

In perhaps the most daring 
sport of all—steer bulldogging 











is revealed a feat you must 
see to believe; a man jumps 
from the back of his run- 





HOMER WILSON HOG-TYING A TEXAS LONG 
HORN AFTER HAVING ROPED AND THROWN IT 
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enable the spectators to catch their 
breath. And so cowboy and cowgirl, 
old - timers, trappers, and buckskin 
scouts pass by and, like the Indians in 
their wonderful paraphernalia and 
horses bedecked with gorgeous trap- 
pings, sit that inimitable close saddle so 
characteristic of riders to the saddle 
born and bred. In this moving contin- 
gent you see the literal passing of the 
old West. 

Swinging out of the arena, the present 
occupants of the country leave before 
you its former owners—the red men. 
For a time the vast audience is held 
spellbound by the marvelous riot of 
color of the Indian ceremonials—the 
crowning “glory” of the Round-Up asone 
witnesses it within the great open-air 
stadium—the magnificent pageant of the 
red man, pulsing with the barbarous 
rhythmic thrumping of Indian drums. 

Rainbow blankets, eagle - feathered 
head - dresses, embroidered moccasins, 
blankets bedecked with elks’ teeth, 


painted faces and bodies go to form a 
multicolored, snakelike line as it winds 
its course—a veritable coiling serpent of 
reds, greens, yellows, blues, violets, 
blacks, and whites—then subtly resolves 
itself into a mammoth circle of ever- 
changing harmony. 

To the weird chant and drum-beats of 
the musicians the human kaleidoscope 
on its mat of yellow sawdust designs a 
new spectacle at every turn. Of this 
living rainbow is evolved the “war 
dance” and the “love dance”—the 
“Indian step and a half,” as one cow- 
puncher facetiously put it. Finally, 
tinged in a saffron blaze of glory, the 
dancers pass out to their tepees in the 
cottonwoods. 

It is the rough-riding in which the 
greatest interest and keenest judgment 
centers, for Pendleton brings together 
the great exponents of the art, most of 
them fresh from corral and sage-brush. 
Nowhere can such a large proportion of 
spectators be found who know the game 
so well from start to finish, 
who live it part of the time 











themselves, or whose afhlia- 
tions as ranchers, stockmen, 
or business men with ranch 
interests qualify them as 
judges. 

The remarks made from 
the grandstand and bleachers 
are often as instructive as they 
are humorous. But it is the 
Round-Up slogan, “Let-’er- 
buck,” that most often echoes 
across the arena. It is par- 
ticularly in point when you 
see an “outlaw” horse dis- 


strength, cleverness, and 
viciousness to unseat his rider, 
and the rider displaying every 
art known to horsemanship 
in his efforts to stay on— 
and in most cases staying on. 
Yet even the fearless charac- 
ter and ability of the riders 
fail in many hotly contested 
hghts. There are horses and 
men new to Pendleton. The 
latter evidently have aspira- 
tions, some of which are of 








A FIGHT TO A FINISH 


short duration. 


Watch Bill Riding and the 


playing every ounce of 
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other “wranglers” —the cowboys who 
lead the horse in, blindfold, saddle, and 
hold him for the nder to mount. You 
soon learn from his forestriking, catlike 
twists, turns, bitings, and kicks that the 
four-legged brute has never known man 
as master, and that “‘wrangling”’ is no 
sport for a floor-walker. 

But there is 
“Red” Parker 
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stage-coaches rattle and swing their 
courses like galleons in a gale, circling 
the track as they once circled the foot- 
hills or sped on twist and turn through 
canon and gulch. Who would ever think 
of continuing to drive a horse in a team 
of four after one of its forefeet had been 
caught up in the trace of the horse ahead 

of it? Yet this is 





mounting that 
harmless - looking 
little beast ‘* Cul- 
desac.’’ The 
bleachers tell you 
that both horse 
and rider are well 
known. They’re 
off! Watch the 
lightning-like 
plunges, vicious 
twists and turns 
as the equine devil 
‘“‘sunfishes,’’ 
““weaves,” and 
“straight bucks” 
in order to shake 
the clinging thing 
from his back. But 
the man in the 
saddle was not 
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precisely what 
happened last year 
at Pendleton. 

“Pull out of the 
race, driver!”— 
“Not on your life, 
or on his, either.” 
So driver and 
horse hang to the 
game and around 
they go—once, 
twice—the plucky 
little horse gallop- 
ing the whole dis- 
tance on three legs 
and helping to pull 
in a close second 
to the winning 
coach, driven by 
Clarence Plant of 
Long Creek. 
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born yesterday, 
and he knows only 
too well that to 
have even a “look in” at the champion- 
ship he must observe the rules of the 
game, ride not only with style, but “ride 
slick ”’—that is, with a close seat, no day- 
light showing through—must not shift 
the halter-rope from one hand to the 
other. He must “rake” with blunted 
spur by swinging his legs from shoulder 
to rump, and, to cap the climax, “fan” 
at every jump by swinging his hat with 
a full-arm sweep to and fro, and, above 
all things, he must avoid “ pulling leath- 
er”’—that is, touching the horn or any 
other part of the saddle with either hand. 
After some forty seconds of frantic 
hghting, incidentally crashing through 
the arena fence, the horse fails to shake 
the man from his back. The mounted 
“herders” at the orderof the judges “take 
him up,” and the ride is won. And so 
ride cowboy and cowgirl for three won- 
derful Round-Up days. 
With noise and éclat the lumbering 


THEN BEGINS A _ STRI 





As though this 
sport did not give 
thrills enough, the 
great spectacle of 
each day culminates in the final wind-up 
of the wild-horse race, when twenty 
snorting, plunging ‘‘outlaws’” which 
have never before had men on their 
backs are lassoed each by a rider and his 
helper. In a struggling, fighting, squeal- 
ing, kicking turmoil of hoofs, heads, 
arms, legs, and ropes, each must be 
brought in front of the grandstand. 
Now begins the saddling; meanwhile the 
fence between track and arena is shat- 
tered into kindlings in this whirlwind of 
dust and splinters. “At last all are blind- 
folded, saddled, and held to a given 
signal, whereupon each man mounts his 
steed—or tries to—and in this hell-let- 
loose cyclone of centaurs, dust, and fence 
rails, each endeavors first to ride and 
then to guide his animal around the 
track to the pole. For a full half-hour 
the whole audience stands mentally and 
physically on tiptoe before this stupen- 
dous climax. Then, as the last centaur 
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disappears, the vast crowd breaks loose 
and the great arena literally vibrates 
with a cloudburst of pent-up energy. 
As the dust settles, some linger to look 
over the now peaceful scene, over which 
a lowering sun sheds its orange-red, and 
on your memory a red-letter day is 
painted; you depart in the gloaming 


with that quick shift and anticipation of 


other things to come. So, after the long 
shadows change the golden valley to 
night, you wander under the clustered 
lights of Main Street, where the crowds 
surge in that orderly, happy, holiday 
spirit for which the Round-Up stands. 
As you walk the streets you rub elbows 
with many an old Indian fighter. You 
can turn aside to the cowboy theater, 
dancing or shooting gallery, but you 
will turn into that Pendletonian institu- 
tion of human ingenuity, “Happy 
Cafion,” which means a spot right in the 
heart of Pendleton where every one can 
complete a day of frontier fun. Out in 
the arena you have seen the riproaring 
life of the range in its fullness and at its 
best, but in ‘Happy Cafion” you see 


drawn more vividly than any pen or 
brush can depict the life of the frontier 
town. 

For the time being you are in a little 
frontier world of fifty years ago. You 
look out from the bleachers on its “ Main 
Street,’ backed by the saloon, Chinese 
laundry, millinery shop, a few smaller 
shacks, and the hotel all bedecked with 
signs as witty as they are crude. The 
hotel is an actual replica of one of Pen- 
dleton’s early pioneer hostelries. 

Every phase of the town of the days 
of Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, “‘ Peg Leg” 
Smith, and old “Hank” Caplinger, and 
others is shown. In it men of the cow- 
camp and from many of the hidden-away 
Oregon towns play their part in such a 
natural way that you in the bleachers 
forget you are sitting on the soft side of 

board. Here ranger, Indian fighter, 
cowboy, and sheriff are off duty, but 
hotel proprietor, barkeeper, and John 
Chinaman are decidedly on. It is a 
drama in which many of these play- 
ers are in reality the characters they 
portray. 

Not even a rehearsal is 
held. The “boys” are simply 











told what is expected of them 
and when they are to do it. 
‘Whoopee! Wow !Wow!” ema- 
nates from the open space— 
yes, and from the bleachers, 
too, and with a rattling fusil- 
lade of gun-play the show is 
on. Yon see bad men and 
vigilantes come riding into 
town; the bar-room has its 
shooting scrape, and cowboy 
and cowgirl gracefully reel 
through their dances on horse. 
back and take part in ranch 
and town games of various 
kinds, but realism reaches its 
climax _when a furious long- 
horn Texas steer is turned 
loose in the town street. The 
caste”’ scatters in all direc- 
tions—all but four well-known 
cowboys. These on foot and 
armed only with small red 
cloths, but willing to take 
chances, put on a_ bull-fight 
which for daring is worthy of 








WRANGLING AN OUTLAW 


Spain’s most intrepid torea- 
dors. ‘The bleachers now find 
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no fault with the heavy screen of wire 
fencing which separates them from the 
arena. 

Later the public have the coveted op- 


portunity to pour through the gaps of 


this same wire fence and stroll through 
“Happy Canon.” You may enter its 
shacks and stores yes, and saloons, too, 
if you are content with soft drinks. In 
fact, you may buy anything under the 
sun with “Happy Cafion’s” “‘tea-buck”’ 
notes, which it 1s absolutely necessary to 
provide yourself with before entering, 
at the rate of “ten cents per” of Uncle 
Sam’s legal tender. One may enter the 
front door of ** Stagger Inn” and stagger 
out the back door, but stagger in a right 
and decorous way if you expect to get by 
the sheriff and his deputies into the great 
dance tent with its superb floor, where 
any one may come and dance to the 
splendid Round-Up band. 
“Happy Canon” is brimful to over- 
flowing with excitement and the atmos- 
phere of the old frontier days. 

\ mile away, under the hush of blue 
night which pervades everything, the 
camp-fires of the Umatillas glow red 
among their lodges, within which dim- 
ly silhouette the shadow forms of the 
red-skinned inhabitants. They, 
have lived again in the open the marvel- 


too, 
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So the life of 


ous color-reeking carnival of their race. 
Their tepee smokes of sage-brush and 
greasewood burn an incense to the god 
of the range and freedom; then their 
fires dim, the cottonwood’s soft, feathery 
masses stencil darkly against the blue 
of night. Crawling slowly above them, 
the crescent of the new moon shadows 
its pale calm on the stillness of things. 

It is all a chapter taken out of the 
history of the old West—a chapter which 
every American with red blood in his 
veins should read in the real before it 
passes by and, like the old West, forev er 
disappears on the horizon of time. But 
to understand, one must look with one’s 
own eyes on these things. Then you 
will feel the stir and the thrill of life 
of these golden lands of hopes and 
achievements, where man extends a 
generous and hospitable welcome to 
those who cross his trails; it is a 
spectacle which makes you go away 
with a bigger, finer feeling toward life, 
and a genuine respect and appreciation 
for the quiet, modest manhood and 
womanhood who have “‘taken chances,” 
have risked limb and even life at times 
in their sports of daring and skill, that 
you may see how their fathers once strug- 
gled in earnest against unequal odds in 
order to attain the Winning of the West. 
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How the Ship Came In 


BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 








O see only Newport 
whenever you come 
> back to America must 
E) be awful. But if you 
, can never get back ex- 
> cept in summer, I sup- 
e744 pose you ought to be 
thankful it isn’t in some worse place 
your mother is living.” 

Having delivered herself of this idle 
analysis of my situation, Mrs. Pantell 
leaned a little on her parasol and waited. 
I had strolled into the Casino before go- 
ing to Bailey’s, and, as it was my first 
morning, | was too out of tune with her 
well-trained, empty point of view to 
think up any reply. So I just gazed at 
her—at her rotund well-preservedness, 
her foreign clothes, the fixed rubescence 
of her lips—then away from her, past the 
band-stand, to where a younger woman, 
every whit as indigenous and decidedly 
more decorative, was measuredly ap- 
proaching. Already I espied the new- 
comer’s smile of recognition. 

“I declare!’ I murmured to Mrs. 
Pantell. 

“What?” she asked, sweetly; ‘but for 
answer she had only my bound across 
the gap that separated us from the new 
object of my interest. 

“You, Molly Weston!” I cried. 

“T believed,” she almost whispered it, 

“you were in China.” 

“But it’s wonderful luck for us to 
meet like this. Molly, whom are you 
staying with?” 

Even as | asked the question I realized 
that the implications of it, being so war- 
ranted by Molly’s habits, might seem a 
bit pointed. But she never quavered, 
meeting my look with calm, level eyes 
as she answered: “Why, we have that 
little old house of the Barneys’ this sum- 
mer—don’t you know? On the cliffs, 
near the end of Narragansett Avenue?” 

Her tone no wise corrected mine; only 
the words, which, as if with a deliberate 
accuracy she picked out for me, were re- 


proving, and her glowing appearance 
certainly drove. them home. I stood 
there, trying to imagine what monetary 
change had come into her life. 

“And is Mr. Weston—is ‘ Jimmy’ here 
with you?” My memory of his general 
ineptness prompted me to inquire. 

“Not often. He can’t get away much 
yet. There’s lots happening just now 
the market’s unusually treacherous, you 
know. But soon—perhaps.” 

How she could insist on her husband’s 
importance! There wasn’t a shade of 
her particularly trying to, either. She 
looked at me with apparent directness, 
as if to say: “Well, we can’t, on such 
short notice, begin talking together again 
so intimately and so charmingly as we 
sometimes have—tright here, in this sul- 
try tennis pavilion, can we?” 

Her hat, emphatically new, expensive, 
and becoming, effaced at least five years 
of the burden time had, to my memory, 
settled upon her. She was romantically 
well got up. Her very texture indicated 
mysteries of rare workmanship. But it 
was the freshness of everything that was 
so in contrast to the borrowed splendors 
in which, up to now, I had seen her shine. 

Though I had never, in those years, 
positively known where she got her 
clothes, it had always frankly been made 
clear that they were given to her—not 
by any one person, either; she had had 
too big a variety of kinds for that. 
Enough things were always being cast 
off by one friend or another to keep her 
handsomely dressed. Never dowdyish 
things: they were all sure to have come 
from places at least as good as Worth’s 
or Paquin’s. Only, they had often 
showed a trifle shop-worn, or a little in- 
appropriate. Ball dresses had been 
made over for the afternoon—a good 
many had had to be converted into tea- 
gowns, the spurious drapiness of which I 
so vividly recalled. Lovely and lavish 
as these beggar’s rags may have been, 
they had never perfectly suited her; she 











““EXPLAIN IT TO ME, THEN, 


could never, somehow, make them look 
the inevitable designs she longed for. I 
realized, while I continued to inspect the 
perfectness of her newest incarnation, 
how much, all the time, she must have 
cared. 

But the beginning of her caring, I re- 
flected, dated no further back than her 
marriage; before that she was too much 
absorbed in things she called worth 
while to regard the liveries of life. In 
those vigorous days, while her parents 
were proudly, impecuniously offering 
their name for dower to attract some el- 
igible suitor, Molly made up her mind to 
go to college. Once there, she still fur- 
ther blasted family hopes by deciding on 
architecture as a profession, to obtain 
training for which she had taught in Mrs. 





WON’T YOU?” I PLEADED 


Beedle’s embroidery school. As soon as 
ever she had got a sheepskin with high- 
est honors and with some prospects of 
practising, Jimmy Weston came along 
and married her. 

How he ever persuaded her to do so 
will remain a subject for speculation. It 
is said that romance can topple the 
strongest minds to ruin, and people have 
told me that if it was only romance 
Molly was looking for, Jimmy Weston 
did veritably have it head and shoulders 
over the rest of us. At any rate, she mar- 
ried him—to the derision of her friends 
and the despair of her parents, both of 
whom promptly died and left their debts 
posthumously to mock her choice. 

Molly took him West at once and 
gave him free rein to exercise his talents 
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-Heaven knows what they were! He 
had just barely got his degree from Har- 
vard. | understand he worked as head- 
waiter in a high-class Seattle hotel for 
one year; | have heard, too, that Molly 
supported them a long time giving les- 
sons in setting dinner-tables and answer- 
ing invitations. Poor dear, she had to! 
Until the atmosphere, both climatic and 
social, began to disagree with Jimmy, so 
that after five years they came back 
again. 

Nobody knew the source of the an- 
nual two thousand that began then to 
flow into their coffers, nor how out of it 
they eked enough to keep for him a poor 
little office in the top of the old Exchange 
Building, to say nothing of how—al- 
though they had only a hall-room with 
a folding-bed in it, and went out all the 
time—they managed to live. But they 
did it gaily. I suppose that poor girl 
worked her fingers off getting them invi- 
tations; notwithstanding her recognized 
charm, they couldn’t have popped up in 
so many places if she hadn’t taken un- 
usual pains. Everybody liked her, but 
in New York that wouldn’t have been 
enough to keep them so continuously in 
the swim. 

A year after they came back to New 
York I got my post at Pekin, so I had 
met them since only at Newport. She 
was there the best part of each season. 
Some squalid job—perhaps it had an 
actual bearing on their two-thousand- 
dollar income—kept Jim in the city 
about half the time; but she always had 
to be on hand visiting and wedging a 
place open for him against the time 
when he was ready to return. Even in 
the most crowded part of the summer 
they would be enrolled among the guests 
of what Jim considered the most desi- 
rable house. They had trained them- 
selves in bridge and dancing and tennis 
and golf. How Molly could—but, then, 
one had ceased to wonder how she had 
let herself become so horribly proficient 
in any of it. They were accepted on 
their own terms; everybody knew, 
everybody laughed, everybody minded. 
Hostesses were irked having to have 
them, but they had them none the less. 

This was the general picture that 
floated through my mind while I stood 
there confronting Mrs. Weston on the 


first morning of my return to Newport 
the picture into which she didn’t, with 
all her freshly acquired grandeur, con- 
tinue to fit. What had happened to her? 
In the extremity of my wonderings 
I remembered she had once been on the 
point of taking up interior decorating — 
it was so lucrative to so many women 
nowadays—and the possibility loomed 
reassuringly before me like the ghost of 
her girlhood ambitions. 

“Oh no,” she sighed, in answer to my 
question. “I fear now I shall never have 
time for it.””. And she boldly shook off 
any consciousness of my quandary by 
saying: “Tell me about yourself. Shall 
you be here all summer?” 

“Off and on. And how longshall you?” 

“Until September. We go to the Ad- 
irondacks then. Perhaps—but I sup- 
pose nothing would induce you to try it.” 
She moved her eyes searchingly over my 
face, as if | were the one to be explained. 
“Whom are you staying with—with 
Mrs. Pantell?” she asked. 

And when I told her, she professed to 
be surprised that my mother was there 
—she had heard she wasn’t. 

“Mrs. Pantell is annoyed,” she at last 
brought out, “to be kept waiting. Come 
and see me at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I must go back now and find Mrs. 
Bassett.”” At which she faced about and 
departed. 

I suppose Mrs. Pantell was annoyed, 
but she was still standing there alone, 
looking into space with the air of just 
having had an enjoyable iéte-d-téte; and 
I was really eager now to have one with 
her. 

“Whom is Molly Weston staying 
with?” I immediately asked her. 

“With Mrs. Bassett—you goose!” 

“But—” 

“You find her changed, do you? 
You’re perfectly right, she is changed— 
as changed as Cinderella.” 

“Explain it to me, then, won’t you?” 
I pleaded. 

As we strolled forward toward the Ca- 
sino gateway Sam Loring paused in his 
quick dash in the other direction to 
speak to her. “That,” Mrs. Pantell 
said, after he had left us alone again, “is 
a part of the explanation.” And she 
stepped discreetly in front of me, dig- 
ging her parasol into the gravel. “‘He 
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has been abroad with Mrs. Bassett; 
Molly——do you understand? 
eroned them. But hasn’t it improved 
her? My dear fellow, Mrs. Bassett 
must have turned her pocket-book in- 
side out for her. They’re just back. 
We're all agog to see what it’s done to 
Jim—confound him!—who’s been with 
them a part of the time. Dear me, 
it’s spotting a little,” discerned Mrs. 
Pantell, as a few globular drops of rain 
struck us; and she very kindly offered to 
give me a lift home. 


and 
has chap- 


“T haven’t seen Molly, until Tues- 
day, at least,’ she went on, “since— 
since. and she continued, heatedly, 


to pronounce that monosyllable while we 
were finding her motor and installing 
ourselves in it—‘“‘since—since she 
here last September. They stayed on 
with me— don’t you remember? — a 
whole month after tennis week. At that 
time—”’ 

“She was different, you mean?” | 
asked, impatient of her hesitation. 

“She was destitute!” Mrs. Pantell de- 
clared, firmly. “She was at the end 
well, of everything. I gave her all the 
clothes I could possibly spare off my 
own back—that was the best I could do 

-and | sent out letters asking for more. 
Of course she did win an occasional hun- 
dred at bridge, but I’m sure Jim more 
than made up for that by his losses. It 
was said two different people gave her 
money for her and Jim’s railroad tickets 
to come down here—the same round 
trip, | mean—which, even if she did get 
it, couldn’t have been much of a help, 
now, could it? She was usually waiting 
by my bedroom door for me to wake, so 
she could use the telephone. There’s 
only that one besides the butler’s in the 
house—”’ 

‘Economies of the rich!” I exclaimed. 

At that, Mrs. Pantell looked at me be- 
wildere dly a moment, and lost all idea of 
what she was saying, then presently 
chuckled afresh at new recollections. “I 
shall never forget about that ham. You 
know Larry Nolen? Well, he was for- 
ever going to all sorts of trouble to help 
Molly. One day when some of us women 
were discussing food for a picnic at Vau- 
cluse—the picnic Lady Washwilton had 
insisted on our having—Molly suddenly 
suggested that each one of us should fur- 
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nish some huge piece of meat for it. I 
thought she was contriving some trick 
upon my cook everybody did. But 
not at all. Molly was up early next day 
waiting near my barred threshold to use 
the telephone, and oh, what artful ways 
she had to lure Larry into furnishing 
that ham!. She finally went so far as to 
promise him’—Mrs. Pantell’s eyes 
gleamed—*‘that if he would take extra 
pains with it she might perhaps—some- 
how or other try to have him asked to 
the picnic. Faney! Naturally, Larry 
the kind he is—was all for that. Suffice 
it to say, Larry’s ham was delicious; only 
—on the morning of the picnic—I heard 
Molly telephoning him how very sorry 
she was no men were being invited. 
Think of her daring to invent it! Now 
come to see me soon, won’t you?” With 
this question she left me dumfounded 
at my mother’s door. 


But I couldn’t so easily put Molly’s 
case out of mind, and three days later 
I decided to have tea with her if she was 
free. | looked for Mrs. Bassett in 
the telephone directory, but nobody by 
that name—except a harness-maker who 
lived on Thames Street—had a tele- 
phone. When Information failed to give 
me a clue. I asked my mother’s old ser- 
vant, Timon, to take round a note, with 
the result that Molly sent back word 
“she” was having a party, and wouldn’t 
I come instead the next day. 

I shall never forget how the elaborate- 
ness of my reception depressed me. 
Jimmy had probably chosen this partic- 
ular house as being the one which for sit- 
uation and largeness—the number of its 
bath-rooms taken into consideration— 
would afford the pleasantest available 
visiting-place. And Molly had called it 
that “little old cottage of the Barneys’ ”’! 
It simp!y showed how low she had sunk. 

Of course I asked for Mrs. Bassett, 
too, but the man who took my hat and 
the other one who conducted me forward 
through the breeze-swept hall simply 
answered that Mrs. Weston was expect- 
ing me. There was the bald look every- 
where of her having the run of the house. 
When I at last passed through a desig- 
nated doorway | came straight upon 
Jimmy himself, prone upon a large, 
heavily upholstered sofa, from which he 
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had disgustedly flung two superfluous 
cushions, astable of drinks at his side. 

“Old fellow,” he cried, “I’m so glad— 
so very, very glad to see you! Molly’s 
been lying down. She’s been doing too 
much. Going like mad every minute. 
Welcome home again! And what do 
you think of our mid-Victorian hostelry, 
eh? It suits her—every button of it. 
What ’ll you have to drink—Scotch? 
Cigarettes? What—you haven’t sworn 
off ?”’ 

How vivaciously, how glibly, he could 
dispense the hospitality he had appro- 
priated! He was so delicately, nervously 
second-rate; quite aside from all the 
cheapness of his arch-insolence, it was 
a mystery how Molly could bear him. 

But she entered with his name on her 
lips, saying, serenely, “It’s so nice Jim 
could come down. He wrote straight- 
away that he particularly wanted to see 
you.” 

He talked of shooting in Scotland— 
asked, for example, if I shot “fifth or 
seventh”—said he had also hunted in 
Derbyshire until he knew every field, 
every cover, every jump. He reeled 
forth the cant lingo of his pretensions. 
Molly seemed indulgent, as if she wished 
most of all to have him shine; until 
when finally he fell into an esthetic vein 
and remarked, “‘ How well, how very well 
Bulfinch has done the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, hasn’t he?”’ she did mildly correct 
him. At that he said he had recently 
had an attack of neuritis, and left us 
alone, which was his characteristic way 
of meeting any reproval. 

I asked Molly at once for Mrs. Bas- 
sett. She opened her eyes in unveiled 
astonishment. 

“Why, do you know her?” she ex- 
claimed; and then, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting it, “She left us last Thursday.” 

I stared at her; it was as staggering to 
think that Molly Weston cared to sit 
there in the lap of Mrs. Bassett’s luxury 
practising such ridiculous deceptions 
about her position as it was that she 
dared skate on a surface so thin | could 
have punctured it with just one un- 
friendly stab. “Did you like travel- 
ing with her?” I couldn’t help comment- 
ing. 


“Traveling?” The word sent her 


round gray eyes roving over me from 
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head to foot. “ You see we didn’t, after 
all, travel with her—I didn’t, | mean. | 
only crossed the ocean with her. How 
did you hear of it, | wonder.” 

“Mrs. Pantell told me.” 

“*She’s like all the rest here—devoted 
as I am,” Molly sighed. “But I really 
do enjoy the beauty of Newport. It 
agrees*with J'’mmy, too—though he al- 
ways used to say before we were married 
he couldn’t stand it. Jim’s moods are 
peculiar.” 

I had been through acres of her “ Jim” 
talk. “You mean to say, then,” | put 
to her, “that you and Mrs. Bassett 
haven’t been—never have traveled to- 
gether?” 

She shook her head. “Mrs. Bassett’s 
a dear,”’ she just exclaimed. 

I wanted to tell Molly that her own 
bedecked appearance confirmed that 
fact; but, instead, | drank in once again 
the perfect array of Mrs. Bassett’s gen- 
erosity. I remembered talks Molly and 
I had had long ago that had shown me 
how she felt on the subject of always 
living on others. Not that she ever ad- 
mitted to have done it or to have 
thought of it so vulgarly as that; but 
she had often signified how much she 
hoped Jim would some day make heaps 
of money so she could pay back the 
millions of favors she owed people 
some awfully poor sorts of people, too. 
Oh, she had had every kind of lofty ideal. 
She had had, above everything, so con- 
fident a sense of values that she had 
been too sure of preserving it through 
the thick and thin of adversity; she had 
thought herself proof against the devas- 
tating effects of continually yielding to 
the temptation, for Jim’s sake, to use 
any sort of demoralizing makeshift. 
But she had yielded too often, I thought; 
she had lost her sense of proportion; I 
believed she no longer realized what 
manner of life they led. If I challenged 
her on the subject of her happiness, she 
met my challenge with apparent open- 
ness, intimating that she was contented 
to the core. 

Her manner was as direct, her atten- 
tion as keen, as ever. The clarity of 
her perceptions surprised me; she could 
still hold out for me a vision of rare 
good standards—standards she still re- 
ferred to without a hitch. And her 
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MOLLY SEEMED INDULGENT, AS IF SHI 


charm began to recapture me. The lines 
had not changed her face; that pale, 
healthy skin was still tightly drawn 
over its lovely modeling. 

“You will never grow old, 
told her, on taking my leave. 

“Perhaps not, if you 
me often,” she answered. 

For that, however, there was to be no 
immediate opportunity; I was called 
suddenly to Washington and detained 
there through most of the summer. All 
that I learned of Molly, meanwhile, was 
contained in this item I chanced to see 
among the Newport Notes in a news- 
paper: “Mr. and Mrs. James Weston 
are staying with Mrs. Pearl-Livermore 
during tennis week.”” Who in the world 
was Mrs. Pearl-Livermore? I had never 
heard of her. 

But I saw Molly one day after my re- 
turn at the very end of August; I first 
caught sight of her while, curiously 
enough, she was swimming with some 
people from the raft to the beach, and 


Molly,” I 


come to see 


WISHED MOST OF ALL 


TO HAVE HIM SHINE 


while | was swimming out in the oppo- 
site direction too far away for her to hear 


my hello. The moment I came up with 
my companion I asked him as casually 
as I could whom Mrs. Weston was 
staying with. “Oh, let me see,” he 
answered; “just now, I should say, she 
is with Mrs. Leach Robinson.” This 
fact | had occasion to recall half an 
hour later when I came face to face with 
Molly in front of my bath-house. 

“T wanted particularly to get hold of 
you,” she said. “If you aren’t too busy 
this Saturday and Sunday, will you 
move over and spend them with us? 
They’re my last days here—I do want 
to see you a little—and the others, I’m 
sure, will amuse you. So please come.” 
I was about to ask if she thought my 
acceptance would be agreeable to Mrs. 
Leach Robinson, when she went on to 
explain: ““You know Grace Robinson, 
don’t you? She will be there—and 
there’s Katharine Curtis Joe Cur- 
tises, you remember?” 
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I did remember, well enough, but I 
hardly paid any attention to the names, 
so completely was I experiencing the 
spell of Molly’s power. It was consum- 
mate acting. The subtlety, too, of her 
methods—the very way she clearly and 
simply laid the facts before me, her 
child-like eagerness expressed with just 
the right rather sentimental pride she 
wanted to show in this opportunity to 
have me as her guest—all such artitices 
disarmed me. It was done so well I al- 
most forgot the lack of justification for 
her doing it. 

| wished aftefward that I hadn't 
gone, though Mrs. Pantell said I would 
have been a goose—“ goose” was always 
her most desperate epithet for me—not 
to have sampled the horrors of the visit. 
“Was Jimmy there?” she eagerly asked. 
I tried to describe to her the kind of 
guest he made—with his tall, lithe, mere- 
tricious figure, his would-be-golden-curls, 
his lined, sunburned, fatuous face—or- 
dering motors, complaining of the ser- 

vants when he wasn’t snubbing them, 
making light of having some expensive 
professionals up from New York to 
dance for an evening, talking speciously 
of having had an aeroplane flight— 
which he had heard of somebody else’s 
having had—at Hempstead, imitating 
in all the sophomoric ways he could 
imagine the comfort-ridden millionaire 
as he conceived him to be. 

“But here’s something I want you to 
explain to me,” | demanded of Mrs. 
Pantell, at the end. “‘How was it that 
each one of Molly Weston’s three mid- 
summer hostesses—Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. 
Pearl-Livermore, and Mrs. Leach Rob- 
inson—should have been there, all en- 
tertaining her and Jimmy and the rest of 
us at precisely the same moment? Not 
only at the same time, mind you, but in 
the same place! If it was Mrs. Bassett 
who took the ‘little old Barney cottage’ 
early in the season—at which time Molly, 
as we know, visited her there—how is it 
that Molly is now visiting Mrs. Leach 
Robinson in the identical villa—to say 
nothing of my having accidentally dis- 
covered that it was in precisely that 
same ‘little shack’ that Molly and her 
James visited Mrs. Pearl-Livermore in 
between?” 

“You sum up admirably for the pros- 


ecution!” laughed Mrs. Pantell. ‘“‘No- 
body has ever heard, up to now, of such 
a nightmare of visits and hostesses 
quite aside from how they were tempo- 
rally and spatially distributed. You've 
been away, of course, but I don’t under- 
stand what your eyes and your ears have 
been doing, and why your mind doesn’t 
permit you to grasp the facts; for facts 
can’t be so inexplicable as you make 
them seem, now, can they?” 

“T can only tell you,” | argued, “that 
at least some other of the guests at that 
week-end party weren't in the least sure 
whom they were visiting. I know for cer- 
tain that Mimi Blakemore addressed her 
bread-and-butter letter to Mrs. Bassett, 
and that Rutger Brown wrote his to Mrs. 
Pearl-Livermore. I doubt if there was a 
person there—barring me—but has re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from somebody 
who believed he or she was the host.” 

Mrs. Pantell was wreathed in smiles. 
“The truth,” she intermittently brought 
out, “is this: Mrs. Bassett, as I told 
you, took Molly to KE urope. She’s 
a stranger in New York; I think Molly 
met her out West and she introduced 
Sam Loring toher. Do you see? I don’t 
know where Mrs. Pearl-Livermore comes 
in—I think she must be the one who 
summers at Southampton, for Molly’s 
been going there, off and on, when there 
was nothing to be had for Jim here. 
Mrs. Leach Robinson you know; at 
least, her connection with the scheme is 
perfectly clear—Molly and Jim having 
spent pretty near two whole seasons with 
her.” 

“What scheme? How do you mean 
_ scheme’ ?” I echced. 

“Why, those three women, having 
drunk deep of the drift of things, got to- 
gether this year and formed a company. 
I don’t say they actually became incor- 
porated, with a charter and by-laws, but 
the purposes of their association were as 
plain as day; and it was to lessen the 
cost and the bother of ‘having’ the 
Jimmy Westons.” 

“You mean 

“In other words, they syndicated 
Molly—hired the ‘little old Barney cot- 
tage’ and gave over to her the running 
of it, with the understanding they were 
to drop down on her for a week or a 
month or, ’most any time they wanted to, 
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just the way she and Jim had been in the 
habit of dropping down on them. A 
thoroughly complicated but practical 
arrangement,” concluded Mrs. Pantell, 
“and, like most of his wife’s friends’ 
plans, Jimmy Weston has found it a 
great convenience, 


Mrs. Pantell’s knowledge of how the 
“little cottage of the Barneys” hap- 
pened to be so handsomely and so vari- 
ously occupied that summer was shared 
by almost everybody; apparently | 
one of the last to hear it—was the only 
person old-fashioned enough to be either 
shocked or surprised. But when I came 
back to Newport the next July, Molly’s 
syndicate was altogether lost sight of in 
the light of a fresh scandal. 

I did not have to meet Molly to find 
out she was there; I didn’t have to ask 
whom she was visiting; indeed, almost 
the first piece of news that greeted my 
return was that that particular summer 
Mrs. Weston was not “visiting” any- 
body—unless, perhaps, she could be said 
to be visiting her husband. For no less a 
person than Jimmy himself had taken 
Maintenon. It was rented in his name 
there were those who had been to Mr. 
Mahony, the real-estate agent, and had 
been shown the lease. There could be no 
equivocation about what Molly had 
now; she had her house, and her ser- 
vants, and her automobiles; in fact, she 
had everything. 

“Except,” as Mrs. Pantell wittily in- 
formed me when the first opportunity 
presented itself, “guests. She hasn't 
had one. And it isn’t, you know, that 
she can’t get them, either. I could name 
to you six women—six good women 
who have boldly asked to come, and who 
have been refused.” 

“I suppose,” I theorized dismally— 
sadly, too, for whatever happened I 
should alw ays be devoted to Molly—‘“I 
suppose it is On account of him.’ 

‘Jimmy?’ Mrs. Pantell looked an- 
noyingly like a codfish, a smart, big, 
canny old codfish, as from the corners 
of her eyes she peered round at me to de- 
tect how much I really knew; so ready 
was she with information that—low 
though it was to dabble so pettily in 
poor, dear Molly’s doom—I couldn’t 
help taking the wind from her sails. 
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“T mean,” I said, “Larry Nolen. 
ery body knows it. E very body 
that he gives Molly the money. 

“Oh!” groaned Mrs. Pantell, who 
seemed visibly to shrink under the shock 
of her disappointment; but it took her 
only a minute to recover lost ground. 
** That is the strangest part of it. It isn’t 
Larry Nolen who keeps people away. 
Larry Nolen has never been seen to en- 
ter the house. I, myself, am satisfied he 
never goes there. 

“I am satished,” I forced myself to 
state, as I disgustedly got up to leave 
her, “that the whole story, then, is a 
beastly lie. It makes me sick to talk 
about it.” 

“Let’s talk of something else, by all 
means,” Mrs. Pantell suggested. “Have 
you forgotten the ham Larry sent her 
for the Vaucluse picnic? I tell you, it is 
a part of Molly’s wonderful character 
not to let him go ever to the house. Her 
brain is as clear as crystal; it works like 
—like an expensive trap. Brains she al- 
ways had in plenty; it’s conscience she 
never did have a vestige of.” 

“She has a heart, anyway,” 
retaliated. 

* Ah!”’——Mrs. 


I weakly 


Pantell stood straight 
up to emphasize her point—‘‘ that’s why 


she never goes anywhere, never to a 
single place—to a dinner, to balls, to the 
beach, even, without Ais going, too.” 
‘Jimmy?’ I threw back at her, taunt- 
ingly. 
“T mean Larry Nolen. 
she cried, “as well as I.” 
Of course I had seen it, and I contin- 
ued, alas, to see it, wherever I went. It 
was as if people had welcomed any 
change in Molly’s tactics—as if they 
were glad to condone her fall in consid- 
eration of the relief it had brought them. 
Those who had ignored Larry, had 
scorned his very existence, now asked 
him whenever she was coming; oftener 
than not Molly and Larry were seated 
side by side at table. It was pathetic to 
watch her with him; she appeared to be 
so surprised and mystified whenever he 
spoke to her, and she always tried to talk 
to the man on her right as much as pos- 
sible. I would watch her from a dis- 
tance, her eyes roaming uneasily from 
face to face, as if she couldn’t pay 
attention to either the food or the con- 
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versation, as if she were blindly question- 
ing the reason for her being there. That 
ingenuous look of aloofness, that air of 
not being concerned with the situation, 
still seemed to be her defense against 
the world’s opinions; but I was sure it 
was an easy line for her to take—just as 
I was sure that the most tragic element 
in her awful existence was her getting so 
little enjoyment for the big price she 

paid. However delightfully and admi- 
aaeie she was surrounded—and people 
couldn’t help liking her—she wore the 
same preoccupied expression of being ab- 
sent, of being above it all, of worrying 
because she was wasting her time. 
Though it made you pity her more, it 
also made you more contemptuous of her 
deliberate folly. And why? For whom 
had she done it? Once when I was ask- 
ing myself this question, | heard some- 
body say: ““He—Jimmy Weston? He’s 
half-witted, isn’t he?” 

And the answer came: “If he only 
knew just a little bit more I think he 
would be.” 

Jimmy met me one day in the reading- 
room of the club. “Why don’t you 
come to see my wife?” he asked, jauntily. 

“She’s a strange, deep creature. Doesn’t 
get into relationship with people very 
easily—apt not to care for’em. Moody, 
like all geniuses—particularly women— 
like—like Florence Nightingale, for in- 
stance.” He could make the least rel- 
evant comparisons! “But she’s really 
fond of you; she’s always said so—l’ve 
always seen it. Honor us, dear fellow, 
honor us!’ And he slung his thin leg 
over the back of a chair and wagged it to 
and fro as might have become the rich 
hero in a poor novel, stroking his pom- 
pous hair and stealing glances at me from 
those weak, restless eyes. 

What a contempt I had forhim! “It’s 
nice that you can be with her so often,” 
I hazarded. “ Business doesn’t keep you 
away much nowadays, does it?” 

“You see, we're new-rich now,” he 
countered. “It’s the first time in our 
lives—these last two years—that we’ve 
done absolutely what we wanted.” 

He thought, did he, to work on my 
sympathy? “What she wants?” I par- 
ried back, foreseeing the wince with 
which he would meet it. 

“Oh, what she wants!” he brought out 


again; “but nobody has ever been able 
to be sure what that is.” 

Preposterous and cowardly as his sub- 
terfuge was, I wondered, while I faced 
the silly look of triumph he gave me, if 
Molly mightn’t have to bear out the 


truth of his every invention —if he didn’t 


tell her everything he had said, so that 
she could strive to live up to it, just as 
she had to live up to so many of his fail- 
ings. 


It was a beautiful August afternoon. 
She was sitting alone in one of a group of 
chairs near the tennis court at Mainte- 
non, sketching a huge bronze urn, some 
trees, and the sward which so happily 
composed themselves into a pleasant 
perspective between herself and the sea. 
There was a touching freedom in the cor- 
diality with which she greeted me. 

“| haven’t done such a thing as paint 
since I was a girl.” 

“I wonder,” I mused, “if you will ever 
finish it—if you will ever have time.” 

“I intended,” she assured me, “to 
have nothing but time this summer.” 

And then, awkwardly enough, I ex- 
pressed what flew through my mind. 
“*That’s true—you have been much alone. 
Nobody’s been staying with you, I 
hear.” 

She shook her head. In silence we 
gazed forward at the quiet blue stretches 
of water. 

“Jim and I made a compact not to let 
any one. You see, last summer was a 
failure for us both. He got no rest and 
I got no—no fun; and I| had to spend 
the whole winter abroad on account of 
it. In fact, there was nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—in it for either of us, af- 
ter all the bother.” 

The sad emphasis with which she af- 
firmed it was like the drawing of a cur- 
tain for me to see the vista of implica- 
tions her words held; it amounted, | 
thought, to her saying quite plainly that 
she had found it worse being a profes- 
sional hostess than being a professional 
guest—that she had tried both ways, 
and that both had in the end almost 
killed her. It was as if she rather wanted 
me to see everything—wanted at least 
me, her near old friend, to understand 
the sequence of events preceding the 
pass she had come to. It swept over me 
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that compared with the awfulness of her 
present all those useless, thorny paths 
she had trodden were as beds of roses. 

“Why was it so bad?” I found myself 
saying. ‘Was it only the guests who 
made it so—so impossible? Couldn’t 
you have stood it again with—say an- 
other batch?” 

“Why should I have stood it!’ she re- 
torted, as with feigned indignation to 
oppose my pity. 

“Why did you stand it—even that 
once, then?” I couldn’t help saying. 

I felt her wavering over what reply to 
make. “Well,” she said, “it was the 
first season we had ever been able to 
come here with any ease or comfort—to 
take a house, I mean. Jim wanted to 
try it. I, too, had got to the point where 
I thought—much as I hate the absurd 
life here—it would be fun to come just 
once the way other people do—the ones 
we had always had to visit.” 

With what artful fairness she observed 
the frailty her misstated reasons were 
founded on! How perfectly she gave the 
effect of conceding, partly for Jim’s sake 
and partly because the relics of her old, 


proud unashamedness prompted her, 
that she herself hadn’t been wholly blind 
to the paste sparkle which had attracted 
him! 

“So, being able at last to do it, we 
came,” she concluded, smiling away my 
frown. 

It was useless to doubt with a word or 
a glance the fact that they had at last 
become amply and sufficiently “able” to 
do anything they wanted; admitting 
that premise was like the oldest rule, 
now, of the game she insisted on play- 
ing. 
“But why,” I pondered, “being so 
able to come, and having once tried it, 
with the result that, as you’ve just said, 
you got nothing out of it, why did you 
have to go to the awful length—of—’” I 
checked myself—*‘ of coming again?” 

“Because last year we didn’t do it 
right. We had too many people. Jim 
saw that that was the trouble. And this 
year, when I had to come back anyway 
to America for the summer, it seemed 
the most natural thing for us to come 
here. I like the place, I have always, 
you know, loved it. But this is the last 
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time. I wanted—and Jim wanted—to 
have a pleasanter memory of it to blot 
out all the other horrible ones. Last year 
the number and the incessancy of the 
guests we had made it seem literally like 
keeping a boarding-house.” 

“And has this summer been pleas- 
anter?” | was driven to insinuate. 

“IT can’t quite tell,” Molly said; 
“ there’s something about it I can’t alto- 
gether fathom.” 

It was difficult to meet the puzzled, in- 
nocent look she gave me, as if beseeching 
me to explain what there could be in her 
situation that wasn’t perfectly as it 
should be. She took up her sketch and 
added a little dab to it, and put it down 
again; then once more gazed inquiringly 
at me with the expectant air of my being 
about to reassure her, growing more and 
more uneasy because I didn’t. What in 
the world was there to say? If only 
I had been privileged to go into things 
freely, | would have said enough; as 
things were, | was too genuinely sorry 
for her to pretend anything. 

“This is the last time you are coming 
here, you say?” I feebly brought out. 

“Yes.” She took up her sketch again. 

“Well, I am glad.” 

““Glad?—glad?” she echoed, appeal- 
ingly. 

“For your sake, I mean.” 

“Oh!” She uttered it, and looked at 
me, her eyes moving up and down as reg- 
ularly and as rapidly as the tick of my 
watch, that in the sudden silence and 
tension | had become distinctly aware 
of. ‘What is it?” she cried out, wildly. 
“What—what is it that is the matter 
with you?” 

“How can you ask, Molly?” I was 
exasperated at the way she dared corner 
me. 

“Aren’t you my friend?” she de- 
manded. 

‘Always.’ 

“Then tell me what it is you hint at,” 
she begged. “Say it out, say everything 
out. Only I can’t bear these ghastly in- 
nuendoes!” 

“| have nothing to say,” I told her. 

She turned away from me; she let the 
sketch slip from her lap to the ground. 
Neither of us moved. 

“You do know something,” she droned 
in tones unaccustomedly deep. 


’ 


“I know nothing,” I repeated. 

“What have you heard, then—is it 
something people say? Oh, | can stand 
it! What is the worst they can think 
about me?” 

I had forgotten she was acting her 
same old part; blame didn’t enter into 
my calculations, either. I felt as we 
have to feel when somebody we love— 
whatever the reason—is hard pressed. 

“Molly, I’m your friend, your faithful 
old friend,” I began, “and I’m going to 
tell you what / think.” . . . And I did; 
I don’t know what futile egotism urged 
me on; I don’t know half that in my un- 
reasoning desire to help her and to show 
her sympathy I may have said. My 
lips were unsealed; I spoke unguardedly. 
I suppose I must have referred pretty 
boldly to the last year’s “syndicate.” [| 
am sure I made perfectly plain what I 
thought of her relations with Larry No- 
len. 

She sat there—a hand pressed close to 
each of her knees, the pupils of her eyes 
raised painfully high up under the wide- 
open lids, facing hard forward. I told 
her I would do anything in the world for 
her—that / didn’t, no matter who else 
did, condemn her. She heard me to 
the bitter end. Then, without a word, 
she slowly rose—I thought she was going 
to fall, but I felt her re pugnance to have 
me touch her—and, not giving me a 
glance, or appearing to remember | was 
there, she started, specter-like, toward 
the house. Aghast, | watched her go. I 
can see her now, as if she didn’t know 
the ground was under her, her head 
drawn up and tilted slightly back- 
ward. 

She never answered either of the let- 
ters I sent round to her that night, nor 
the one I wrote afterward, in which I 
pleaded with her only to hear my argu- 
ment for forgiveness. Within three days 
from the date of my awful visit Mainte- 
non was suddenly closed on account 
of Mr. Weston’s illness; the occupants 
had gone to New York, whence they 
were to sail immediately for parts un- 
known. I was left high and dry on 
the shoals of my folly. Strangely 
enough, Molly’s departure didn’t cause 
much sensation; but then, it was so late 
in the season nothing much mattered to 
the few lingering members of the summer 
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colony. Mrs. Pantell, who was, as it 
happened, the only person with whom 
I had ever gone at all deeply into Molly’s 
affairs, stayed on; but much as I longed 
to tell somebody how bitterly I regretted 
my part in them, I was reluctant to con- 
fide in Mrs. Pantell. I had to go to her 
finally, I couldn’t bear not to; but that 
was after I found out the truth. I sup- 
pose I am one of the few people who ever 
did find out the truth—who ever be- 
lieved it, | mean. 

When I did, I let Mrs. 
the full blast of my fury. “ You ought to 
be ashamed! I—I ought to be beaten! 
The whole lot of us should! Every single 
one of Molly’s friends have behaved as 
swine! I shall publish it to the world—I 
shall proclaim it from the house-tops!” 

“What?” scorned Mrs. Pantell, tast- 
ing her tea and dropping another lump 
into it. 

“How wrong we were, how duped, 
how infamous!” 

‘Duped’ is good,” she reflected. ‘‘If 
we were duped, | should like to know who 
duped us. And the only answer to that 
is Molly. Surely Jim didn’t. So, out 
with your imaginings! I’m not afraid of 
them.” 

And when I told her who my infor- 
mant was—how a business accident had 
enabled him to get at the astounding 
facts I had to tell her—and when, to an- 
ticipate what she might say, | empha- 
sized his impeccable reputation, she 
languidly reflected again: ‘I never took 
any stock in him or his admirers. His 
mother was a Hackett—the Hacketts are 
all queer.” With which she smiling- 
ly asked me, once more, to “out with 
ag 

Our conversation began, I solemnly 
related to Mrs. Pantell, by my saying | 
didn’t see how anybody like—I desig- 
nated a callow little man of forty who 
had made millions in no time—could, 
for example, have done it. I frankly 
doubted his capacity, I said, and was 
certain there must bea fluke in it some- 
where. 

“*Why,’ my informant retorted, ‘you 
apparently don’t know anything at all 
about the stock-market, or how brainless 
an accomplishment it is to have things 
go your way. It might happen to any 
one! Take Jimmy Weston’s case.’ 
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See There’s a man,’ I said, 
‘who, if King Solomon’s mines lay bare 
to his naked eye, couldn’t make a cent.’ 

“*Where did you think his money 
came from?’ 

“Stunned by the question, I shame- 
lessly confessed what I thought. 

*“**That’s all an old lady’s pipe-dream"’ 
was the rapid exclamation. ‘Weston, 
and Weston himself, with all his asinin- 
ity and his imbecility and his unreli- 
ability, made every penny of it!” 

I watched Mrs. Pantell shiver, open- 
ing and shutting her eyes with quick 
little winks, like telegraphic distress 
signals; but I went inexorably on: 

***T don’t believe it!’ I flung at my in- 
formant, though every minute the light 
was beginning to cut in on me. ‘How 
could he have made it? When?’ 

“Weston got his start about a year 
and a half, nearly two years, ago, and 
from then on it was downhill work for 
him to the finish. I never knew pre- 
cisely what he took his first plunge in, or 
how he found the money for it, but my 
son-in-law’s a partner of the firm where 
he kept his earliest account, and I know 
for a fact that great hulks of money came 
his way. You see, his wife was abroad. 

It leaked out through a little ste- 
nographer i in another office, whose cousin 
used to sew for Weston’s wife, that she 
—the wife—used to help him keep his 
head when things got going fastest. But 
that was later on. She came back from 
Europe to have an eye on him last sum- 
mer after his luck was in full swing. I 
think,’ dealt out my informant, ‘that 
she must be one of the noblest women 
alive. Consider how she’s stuck by him 
and stood by him, and helped him and 
pulled him round—by Jove!—to 
ning game!’”’ 

At this point the silent mouthings 
with which Mrs. Pantell had manifested 
her attention became articulate. “Why 
didn’t your—whatever he is—go round 
himself preaching it? Why didn’t he 
proclaim it from the house-tops!” she 
sneered. 

“T asked him that,” 
told her, 
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triumphantly 
“and he said he didn’t know 
many of their friends, and that the few 
he did know simply were too stupid to 
believe him.” 

“I wouldn’t believe him, either. 
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stuff and nonsense!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Pantell. 

“You're determined, then, are you,” I 
retorted, “to remain exactly as poison- 
ous and as mendacious and as low as 
we've all been? Well, I’m going to force 
you to change your mind.” 

She sat up alarmedly and made a 
sort of preparation for defense. 

“The truth, now we have it,” I con- 
tinued, “fits together as perfectly as the 
pieces of a picture-puzzle. I’ve been to 
a lot of pains getting all the details, and 
you've got to hear them. 

“Last year Molly went abroad. Grant 
that she crossed the ocean with Mrs. 
Bassett, at her invitation, and all that. 
Soon afterward the news came of Jim’s 
COUD. . . « Molly flew to some little 
backwater of a place just to be alone 
and quiet and to collect her poor spent 
nerves. Jim came over and stayed there 
with her a week. It was then he per- 
suaded her—if the money continued to 
flow in—to take the Barney cottage for 
the summer. She could but humor him, 
her spoiled, misjudged, bad-mannered 
pet—so she may have reasoned it out— 
now that he had at last been able to 
place the long-wished-for nuggets at her 
feet. But she took the Barney cottage 
only on condition that she should have 
the biggest—and awfullest—of her cred- 
itors, Mrs. Bassett and Mrs. Pearl- 
Livermore, to stay with her, each for a 
month. And she elegantly rang in Mrs. 
Leach Robinson at the end. I don’t 
think anybody except the telephone 
company knew Molly’s name appeared 
last season in the directory; people were 
so used to her being a visitor they never 
once looked for it. Think how she must 
have felt, after her ship had actually 
come in, to find that nobody believed it! 
And you know Molly’s reticences—her 
theories and ideas about distinguishing 
between people who have money and 
those who haven’t—” 

“T should say I did,” Mrs. Pantell 
jeered. “She can spot the difference 
two miles away!” 

I ignored her, and went on with 
my story: “Molly wouldn’t, she just 
couldn’t, be the first one to step out and 
say: ‘Why don’t you speak of our won- 
derful good luck? Why aren’t you glad? 
Why won’t somebody at last credit us 


with having something to offer in ex- 
change for all we’ve been given?” 

“T shouldn’t have thought Jim would 
have hesitated to speak out!” observed 
Mrs. Pantell, slyly. 

“He probably did speak out—all the 
time,” I replied, “but who in the world 
ever bothered to listen to him? He had 
always been speaking out in precisely 
that way all his life. He had yelled 
‘wolf’ too often for anybody to pay any 
attention now there was real need of 
it.” 

“Molly had the word ‘wolf’ on her 
own lips a good many times,” Mrs. Pan- 
tell interjected. (Irrelevantly enough, it 
made me think that, despite the splendid 
dénouement of Molly’s struggle, success 
couldn’t ever compensate her for all she 
had so hideously wasted.) 

“Molly told me herself,” I resumed, 
“how they felt about last summer. You 
see, Jim sensed your syndicate story 
oh, it was all too awful! But she, having 
tried through one mistrusted season to 
please him, took him back to Europe 
she made him go, probably—lest some- 
how or other they should lose some of 
the pile he had been adding to all the 
while under her persistent tutelage. 
Then, you see—poor Molly! She had 
never really had much of a chance 
at Europe. As it was, Jim couldn’t be 
kept long from his happy hunting- 
ground; he could always persuade her 
to do anything he wanted—just the 
way, I suppose, he could persuade her 
in the first place to marry him. So‘he 
brought her back again this year, insist- 
ent on the splurgiest thing he could 
think of. But this year he was bound 
nobody should have any doubts who 
was doing it. No guests should deflect 
any of the dear-bought glamour from 
them again. Molly and he were for once 
to shine unmistakably as the propric- 
tors. And you know how their plan 
worked out! The moment people had 
to see and believe Molly was living in a 
house of her own, they had also to look 
once more for some slanderous explana- 
tion—Jjim’s riches were too out of the 
question even to enter their minds; so 
they cooked up the Larry Nolen busi- 
ness. How it ever started I can’t see— 
unless it was through that awful old 
ham story you spread around.” 
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“Tt wasn’t an old ham,” corrected 
Mrs. Pantell. “I told you it was per- 
fectly delicious.” 

“You ought to be ashamed for having 
told it!’ I exclaimed. 

“T recall how it diverted you,” she 
tossed back. 

“But I am ashamed—abjectly and 
wretchedly repentant, | tell you. Think 
how everybody began, on the strength of 
that scandal, to ask Larry everywhere 
she went! I don’t reckon she ever real- 
ized, until I let it out so cruelly that 
afternoon I went to see her, what the 
matter could be. I’m sure she didn’t.” 

“Didn’t she, though!’ Mrs. Pantell 
echoed. “Shall I ever forget the deceit 
in her eyes when she asked me one day 
why it was people always placed her be- 
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side ‘Mr.’ Nolen! That was her method, 
I tell you, always to be brilliantly, out- 
rageously, disarmingly ingenuous!” 

**You don’t mean,” I almost shouted, 
“that you still don’t believe what I’ve 
told you a 

“1? Of course not, of course not 
not a syllable of what you say.” She 
took a visiting-card up from the tray her 
servant stood holding outtoher. “Show 
him in, Benjamin,” she commanded. 

“You'll be the only person left in the 
world who doesn’t believe everything,” 
I threatened, “‘by the time I’ve finished 
with my explanations of your part in this 
horrible history!” 

“You goose!” she murmured good- 
naturedly, as her new guest entered the 
room. 





We Discover the Old Dominion 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


4S spring came on, the 
desire to move obsessed 
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write around ee pic tures) 5 enennial our 
moving to the Old Dominion. Moving 
to it, through it, and back home again 
—in a new car which he would then be 
justified in buying. The roads in the 
Southern States are said to be adven- 
turesome, which is polite for bad. 

Indeed, he had a threefold reason. 
I would return from a two-thousand- 
mile run with no desire to quit our com- 
fortable apartment for a long time, and 
he would not only get the new car, but 
take Toby out every day for a free airing 
while we tried out the different makes. 
Incidentally we would see the Old 
Dominion; we would more than see it, 
we would find out what it is. I went 
secretively to the public library that | 
might be sure the Old Dominion was 
something more definite than 4 steam- 
ship line. The library is my dearest 
friend, for it is only to friends that we 
disclose a complete ignorance un- 
ashamed. Yet, for once, it failed me. | 
did not ascertain just what states com- 
prised that high-sounding couplet of 
words which speaks to me, in turn, of 
doublet and hose, lordly governors, 
great estates, turbaned slaves, mocking- 
birds, jasmine, and old mahogany. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was 
called Virginia, but that meant a great 
tract of unexplored country of a new 
world, claimed by her because no one 
was in possession of it except the Indians 
—who didn’t count. However, as time 
went on it was, to us, not the amount of 
territory which made the Old Dominion 
a definite locality, but the hospitable 
men and women who peopled it. And in 
my dictionary, which, like Samuel John- 
son’s, will be largely swayed by preju- 


dice, I shall say, “The Old Dominion—a 
locality where a stranger, dropping in at 
meal-hours, can eat his head off without 
occasioning surprise or resentment.’ 

The Illustrator was anxious to get 
away after we had made this deduction, 
not that we would visit any one, for we 
couldn’t visit and write of people, but 
it was a pleasant feeling that we would be 
wanted; and he urged me to overcome 
the natural instinct to create clothes in 
the spring and concentrate on history. 

I went gloomily down to the book- 
store and told my troubles to an intel- 
ligent young man who has all the his- 
tories of the world tamed, and he said 
he would send me up a very nice little 
volume called 4 Short History of the 
United States, which | could slip into a 
pocket. I don’t know what kind of a 
pocket he thinks I have. That evening 
my maid came staggering in with a huge 
package, and I thought I had been given 
Washington Irving in calf. But it was 
only the Short History of the United 
States for my pocket. Even so, we man- 
aged to carry it in a khaki laundry-bag, 
together with a mass of reading-matter 
sent me by my aunt. 

There was another book I should like 
to have taken, found in a long-forgotten 
corner when | was looking for Toby’s 
rubber ball. It was “ Elsie Dinsmore” — 
just one of the series—the others must 
have gone to the little nieces who were 
loving Elsie as I loved her. With the 
elasticity of the Old Dominion I was 
also going into Elsie Dinsmore’s country, 
going to that region of broad avenues 
and darkies singing happily and the 
gleaming, “great house.” I was going 
to experience at last what was as com- 
mon to Elsie as verses in the Bible. 
Something of resentment came to me 
that I have had to wait so long for what 
Eisie knew at birth, and I resolved that 
I should find on my trip a great house, 
an avenue, a flower-garden full of cacti, 
yes, even a black mammy better than 
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had ever come into Elsie’s exemplary life. 
With this mighty incentive, I packed 
the baggage. We started, W with 
an ulcerated tooth, I with my glasses 
broken, the new chauffeur with a new 
cap which blew off, and Toby with the 
shivers because he was washed for the 
occasion. Otherwise we 
were all right. We slipped 
through the Park, going rap- 
idly when there were no 
ofhicers, and slowly as though 
butter wouldn’t melt in our 
mouths when we espied a 
bay horse. Toby, unmuz- 
zled and leashless, hung out 
and at them. The 
day was pulsing with prom- 
of blossom; equally 
pulsing was the Illustrator’s 
tooth. 

I started poetically. “The 
hyacinths are out!” I cried. 

“Unghuh,” replied the 
distracted man, glaring at 
the Zoo. “So are the buf- 
falo.” 

We went through Jersey, 
by way of Newark, and 
out of it by Clinton Ave- 
nue, which Mr. Samuel 
Pepys would probably put 
down as “‘the finest avenue 
that ever I did see.” It is 
largely given over now to 
cavorting jitneys. They 
were so varied in their des- 
tinations that | am sure 
one could go to any point if 
they would only start at 
Newark. 

If the city of Elizabeth 
had a better-looking front 
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beef stew, seasoned by wails from 
loby, who, for the first time in his recol- 
lection, was led away from us and staked 
down in a very pleasant back yard. Poor 
little chap! What terror there must be 
in a dog’s heart when his people leave 
him. A child knows that we 


are to 











to her hotel we would have 
stopped there for lunch. | 
know I could not run a hotel 
successfully, but I could 
deceive enough people each day to 
keep from liquidation by fresh cur- 
tains, clean windows, and a few plants. 
This is much cheaper than the best meat, 
and active indigestion would not set in 
until the guests were well off the prem- 
ises. But the hotel at Elizabeth did 
not make this dishonest effort to at- 
tract. Therefore we went on to Plain- 
field, where we had luncheon—excellent 
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THE RARITAN AT CLINTON, NEW JERSEY 


meet again, but a dog knows nothing 
except that he has been abandoned. 


“T am very glad,” says W at this 
point, peeping in upon my typist and 
me, “that you are admitting at last that 
Toby is a dog.”” Good heavens! Don’t 
you feel he is a°West-Highlander with 
wiry, white hair, two black eyes, and a 
black snout in a white face like a three of 
spades gone wrong! 
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I went out and fed him the dinner he 
would not touch while we were away, 
and | knew I was binding myself to 
certain slavery when I did it. I knew it 
was the New Dominion settling down 
upon me. One could have a master 
more base than a dog. 

We were just getting into open coun- 
try when a kind Board of Trade, know- 
ing our ignorance, told us on a large 
sign, ““ This is Bound Brook, where Wash- 
ington first unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes.” That emptied us all out of 
the car, Toby to run in a meadow, 
barking gratefully, “I like this Wash- 
ington,” under the impression that the 
commander was a field, and the Stars 
and Stripes a daisy new to the states. 

At all events, we were glad to have 
the countryside placarded; glad, too, 


that the various towns extended to us 
a welcome as we motored on, instead of 
frightening us with Don’ts. It engenders 
a pleasant feeling of comradeship, this 
painted greeting, and who would run 
fast through a comrade’s domain if he 
asks you please not to? W accepted 
Somerville’s hospitality, making a 
sketch of a remarkably fine square. | 
don’t know how the man could do it with 
his face swelling “wisibly.”” And I hope 
you admire the picture, for he made up 
a conundrum as he worked. “‘Why is 
my tooth like this square?” he asked. 
I eased his pain a little by giving it 
up immediately. 
“Because it hurts to draw it,” was 
the answer. 
Shortly after this came the White 
House, not as a reward for cleverness, 
as it is within any man’s 
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iz reach who follows the night 
road. It has become ab- 
breviated through usage to 
- Whitehouse; indeed, it is 
now a town, but one can 
imagine years ago a great 
house gleaming white which 
was used as a landmark— 
ca so charmingly do names de- 
] velop. But wouldn’t it be 
se ‘ droll if New York were 
‘ called McKenna’s Store! 
However, I would ratherlive 
at McKenna’s Store than 
at Mabel, and that dreadful 
appellation is holding down 
a few shanties out West. 
Clinton, without the origi- 
nality of a Broadway come- 
dian as to name, led us on 
by its persistent sign-posts. 
You weren’t going to be 
able to escape Clinton, but 
it sweetly took you along a 
brooky way with spring 
calves, much further ad- 
vanced than the flowers, 
kicking up their heels at us. 

went into the village 
store at Clinton and found 
some originality there in a 
raspy - voiced woman who 
was buying Easter plants 
for “the grave.” Her 
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novelty lay in alarming 
truthfulness, for in answer 
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to the price put upon the flowers 
by a very gentle old couple she ex- 
claimed, “’Tain’t worth it.” And 
while one may often feel that way about 
a grave (the grave in this case is a 
figure of speech—metonymy it is called 
—container for the thing contained), | 
have never heard one admit it so freely. 

It was sunset as we approached the 
New Jersey line to cross the Delaware 
into Pennsylvania. Over the river lay 
Easton, and we should have gone past it 
but the Huntington Hotel faced the open 
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square, which was commanded by a 
monument. Around the shaft were thou- 
sands of flowering plants on sale for 
Faster, and the color was so lovely that 
we wheeled the car to the door, and | 
went in to register. 

We dined (I did; the Illustrator had 
mush) at an open window with a sale 
of crimson ramblers going on outside. 
A very large rose-bush nodded in on us. 
Several young men asked the price of it, 
but as it was four dollars, their young 
ladies received, instead, a hyacinth or 
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The meal would have been unal- 
loyed save that we mistook a certain 
yip in the cogs of the elevator forthe voice 
of a West Highland terrier. Yet when | 
went to our rooms | found him peace- 
fully resting on one of our garments. 
And we secured quiet from him after 
that, no matter where we left him, by 
throwing down a coat to show that we 
would return. A little dog, having but 
one coat himself, believes a mortal equal- 
ly limited. 


two. 


The leaves of the tree outside my 
window had burst their bonds and were 
staring in at me when | awoke. Adopt- 
ing their inquisitiveness, I, in turn, 
yeeped into W *s room, and while 
found him sleeping, his faithful hound 
Was sitting up on the bed, looking at me 
reproac hfully. ‘ ‘His tooth is worse,” he 
announced. “ We’ve had an awful time”; 
and, as I continued unresponsive, “That 
ice-pack you bought late last night— 
when you wouldn't take me out with 
you leaked all over us.” Although of a 
sweet disposition, he was making it plain 
that the ice-pack would not have leaked 
if | had taken him along. 

So the morning turned out to be a 
busy one. It strikes me that some 
women would be busy anywhere. I have 
often talked of the day when | would 
rest, but no doubt I should work harder 
doing that than anything else. _ At least 
there is variety in my labors. Who 
would have thought that I should spend 

Good Friday in Easton, Pennsylvania, 
heating raisins over a candle and put- 
ting them on the Illustrator’s tooth? 

This was the result of a visit to the 
dentist. His name was Able, and, thus 
encouraged, W——— was induced to go 
to him. But no tortoise ever made a 
slower toilet than did he. Now and then 
he groaned. I reminded him of the 
courage of soldiers. ‘A cry of de- 
fiance and not of fear,’” he explained, 
following it up with a few set phrases 
about the ease with which we can bear 
other people’s pain. 

The sufferer stuck to his raisins all 
day while I made little runs about the 
town and vast discoveries. There is one 
house in the square with stiff lace- 
curtains at the windows which brought 
to my mind “The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
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By the side of it was the butcher’s, where 
“A Big Veal Sale” was going on, 
“Baby Lamb”—like a fur-shop. 

[ ran back to W He was sitting 
by the candle. ‘Never again put a 
raisin in a pudding,” he remarked, irrele- 
vantly. ‘Go to church.” 

The bells had been chiming “ Rock of 
Ages,” and | went into the fine old 
church which has an apse—it might be 
called—tredecorated and lighted with a 
sort of Russian Ballet result. It rendered 
the clergyman in sober black unimpor- 
tant. It made the service incongruous. 
I kept wondering if the reverend gentle- 
man ever wondered himself if he was 
being listened to, and then I grew ner- 
vous for fear he woulc 1 point his finger at 
me, crying out, “ No, you are not listen- 
ing.” I was relieved to slip away, and 
I thought the flowers in the streets with 
every one buying them for gifts to 
others quite as beautiful a form of re- 
ligious expression. Even the chemist 
who gave me back my money for the 
ice-pack was making a little service all 
his own. I went back feeling that every- 
thing was all nght. And sure enough 
it was, for the able one relieved the 
tooth, and as soon as | could drag the 
astonished terrier into the car we were on 
our way. “My goodness!” said Toby. 
*Ain’t this our new house?” 

We jogged over a bad cement road 
to Bethlehem. I was prepared for some- 
thing ugly but stupendous. I found 
something ugly—and mean. This was 
hardly the fault of the town of gentle 
name. The engines of war are not found 
in their making along our route. Indeed, 
we saw nothing but a knitting-works, and 
that is hardly one’s idea of that grim 
commodity which by a glance at the 
evening paper wrecks a speculator for 
life. 

Darkness came upon us quickly; great 
storm clouds rolled up from our direc- 
tion. One could look far out over the 
countryside when the lightning rent the 
clouds. Women scurried along the road- 
side, flowers in their arms. ‘To feel the 
awe of Holy Week one must travel 
through a wide country. Even in a city 


also 


we know only our own narrow circle to 
be awake to the significance of the hour, 
but on and on and on as we went was 
the same flood of feeling. 
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The rain descended, nor would we 
have had the night different, though we 
made our way slowly. At Kutzville we 
asked at an old stone inn if they could 
give us something for supper. It was 
past the hour, but they accommodated 
us. And while the food offered had little 
to recommend it, the motorist in Amer- 
ica is so pleased to find the obliging 
spirit that we had only gratitude for the 
effort. 

We went on through the rain and 
blackness. I was snug within. W. 
had been frightened by the coming 
storm into rushing up the top before I 
was even wet. The last service of the 
week was over. The Passion was at an 
end. Women were coming out of the 
country churches along the way, the 
wind beating their wet garments about 
them. Our lights shone in their faces. 
One woman we came upon suddenly; her 
head was uncovered; her white face and 
brilliant eyes made a quick picture 
upon my brain. She was smiling mys- 
teriously; she was exalted with the 
enormity of the hour. She was enjoying 
the reliving of the Passion. 

Out of the night rose a great munition- 
factory, furnaces glowing like the pit. 
And again I asked myself if this was the 
only way—this killing—to preserve a 
nation’s honor. 

On the outskirts of Reading a big 
motor full of pretty girls dressed for a 
party offered to go out of their way to 
xead us to the new hotel. I thought it 
was very decent of them, with their hair 
coming out of curl every minute, to 
make this détour—decent, yes, and re- 
ligious. 

“My goodness!” 
into marble halls. 
other house?” 

There are many things about that 
hotel to recommend it, but I was most 
touched by the card on my desk. It 
was a pleasant word of welcome. It did 
not tell you of the things you must not 
do, as in the old days. You were not 
warned that food carried from the table 
would be charged extra, or that you 
must receive company in the parlor, 
and stealing of towels was left to the 
good taste of the guest. Lacking pro- 
hibition of any sort, we behaved our- 
selves extraordinarily well, and the only 





said Toby, walking 
“Have we got an- 
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act | committed which could be ques- 
tioned was the carrying off of the card 
itself—for which I hope the hotel will 
forgive me. 

I found myself very tremulous the 
next morning, for we should be on the 
threshold of the Old Dominion by night- 
fall and almost ready to begin to tell 
about it. “Start the first chapter with 
Maryland and Virginia,”’ my friends had 
advised me, so I said I would. But you 
might as well want your son to be born 
at twelve years of age. This, I believe, 
is impossible, although, to judge by the 
birth column, one would think it apt to 


happen. “Mrs. John Edwards is the 
mother of a baby girl,” the papers 
solemnly announce, as though Mrs. 


John Edwards might have brought into 
the world a young woman almost ready 
for the altar. 

The Reading Automobile Club has 
put up a novel sign telling the motorist 
when he has reached the city limits and 
can speed up. It does more—it points 
the road to Lancaster and, admitting 
it is the state highway, leaves it up to 
the state to apologize. We had already 
grown nervous when a road is called a 
pike, and I am sure, judging by its usual 
poor condition, that the term “piker” 
comes directly from it. 

We were immediately among_ the 
farms of the Mennonites and the Dun- 
kards. I took them to be Shakers at 
first from their black bonnets, and I was 
troubled to see the scandalous fashion in 
whichthe women were driving about with 
the men. But these two sects marry, 
for the Dunkards are simply German 
Baptists, and the Mennonites a religious 
order of Protestant Dutch and German 
who, persecuted by Rome, were invited 
here by the astute William Penn. They 
are generally admitted to be the best 
citizens any state ever had, and that 
may be so, but they are certainly the 
worst road-menders. 

One thing puzzled me. I had found 
that the response to a query of mine all 
along the way was, “I didn’t notice it 
yet.” My question was simple enough. 


wanted to know why all the great 
stone houses on the farms or those in the 
neat little towns had two front doors. 
They have, and they lead into the same 
house—for I looked. They have been 
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that way for a century or more, and new 
ones are going up in the same fashion. 


Those whom I interrogated lived in 
these houses, but they “didn’t notice it 
yet.” 

There was less inclination to talk of 
this in the towns, gleaming with fresh 
paint, that ran along one street like a 
Dutch village edging a canal. The road 
very truly stood for the canal. Ephrata, 
which called attention to itself miles in 
advance, gave me nothing to hug to 
my heart save the name of a piano- 
tuner—* I. List”’—and a hotel which was 
called The Cocalico. To be sure, there 
was a pig-market in Ephrata, but W—— 
said he would not stop and have me 
pretend to raise pigs. I explained to 


LINE—THE CLAIRVAUX, NEAR EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 


him as gently as would Elsie that I had 
to get at the people. 

“You can never get at these people. 
They’ve moved out here to prevent your 
getting at them. They keep their roads 
this way to discourage you.” 

The new hotel in Lancaster soothed 
me a little, as it had only one large door. 
This had that revolving arrangement in 
it to keep out draughts. (Amazing that 
I don’t know what this type of door is 
called!) Toby got in one of the sections 
by himself and we had to revolve him 
around a number of times like a squir- 
rel in a cage before he would empty 
himself out. It created a good deal of 
amusement on the part of the guests of 
the hotel, and as we sat down to lunch- 
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eon W—— asked if I didn’t notice that 
we were always attracting attention. 
Through being watched carefully by 
him, I was not able to ask the waiters 
why there were two doors to the houses, 
so | managed it only once in Lancaster. 
The question was put to a young lady 
of whom I very wonderfully bought 
hair-nets at the jewelry-counter of a 
shop. I explained that I was from New 
York, where we had but one front door 
for a great many families, and I thought 
it rather unfair that one family should 


have more than its share. She didn’t 
know, but she was neither a Dunkard 
nor a Mennonite, and she rather intelli- 
gently said, “‘It must be for some reason, 
as they had a purpose for everything.” 
She looked at me wistfully as I waited 
for my change. “New York!” she 
mused. “You must find it very quiet 


here after so much excitement.” | 
tried to explain to her, as the bill swept 
along a copper wire to come back con- 
siderably reduced (so has the war raised 
the price of hair-nets), that the people 
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I knew in New York formed such a 
little circle that we were almost like a 
country town. “But there must be so 
many calls to make,” she persisted. 

I had forgotten that I had ever made 
calls. Among my heathen friends there 
is an understanding that we dine and 
go to dances, but we do not call upon 
the hostess afterward. How well I re- 

call, when I was a young girl, going out 

on hot afternoons with my pasteboards 
in a little case, and how long I had to 
wait in the parlors while the unfortunate 
wretches dressed themselves. No wom- 
an would say she was not at home in 
Indiana. 

I forgot to say, but must in all honor, 
that a fine road led from Oregon into 
Lancaster. After Lancaster there was a 
something that was better even than a 
fine road—although it was quite excel- 
lent—something that was painted every 
five hundred yards on telegraph-poles. 
It gave me a great thrill at the dons sight 
of it, and kept me palpitating for a long 
while. It was the insignia of the Lincoln 
Highway: a band of red at the top, a 
broad area of white below with a big L 
on the surface, and another strip of blue 
at the bottom. At one turn was a sign- 

ost, just as calm as you please: “New 
Vork 172 miles—San Francisco 3,217 
miles.” 

We were to leave this Lincoln High- 
way at Gettysburg, but we were happy 
that it was to lead us to the mighty 
battle-field. W besought me to 
keep watch for the repeated emblem in 
the hope that I would not see the two 
doors in front and flounce about. “Try 
not to see them,” he urged. 

“Am I not to enlighten the public?” 
I demanded, “and isn’t it awful to be 
vanquished by an extra door?” 

The chauffeur, who had the soothing 

manner that is very irritating, suggested 
that I close my eyes. I did this, but 
he kept looking around at me—with that 
too large interest he had in the world— 
and we very nearly hung a string of 
mules on the radiator. We did turn out 





in time, but the muleteer was most 
—— 
kept my eyes open after that, and 


if I hadn’t I should have missed the 
old Valley Inn of 1697, and you would 
have missed the picture, as V had 
Vou. CXXXIIIL.—No. 795.—51 
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rain to 
’ he kept groan- 
ing, as though any one wanted shadows 
in life. 

Visitors from the East who go to 
Gettysburg and return generally stay in 
York overnight or motor on to the new 


to be urged into sitting in the 
draw it. ‘‘ No shadows, 


hotel in Lancaster. But we were to 
make a circular tour with as little re- 
tracing as possible, and country inns 
were to be our portion along with the 
fire-proof caravansaries. So we passed 
York without delay. 

Little chills of excitement began creep- 
ing over us as we neared Gettysburg. | 
was surprised to experience this, as his- 
torical events, even of our great battles, 
have never stirred me as do dramatic 
incidents of my own day. No doubt 
it is our present close relationship to war 
that gives us a rich appreciation of our 
own belligerent times. 

Our sensitiveness to the proximity of 
Gettysburg was not, however, great 
enough to carry us there direct. We mis- 
took New Oxford for the little town of 
German name and were only dissuaded 
from disembarking our cargo by an 
honest hotel-keeper. A little later the 
trunk, the dressing-case of bottles (for 
smattering the wrinkles), the hat-box, 
the khaki bookcase, and the dog-bis- 
cuits were being galumphed up-stairs— 
galumphed is the only word for it—to 
very nice rooms with a bath that looks 
out upon the square. 

The Illustrator came up after all the 
work was done to say he had been very 
busy engaging a guide for the next 
morning. | asked him what he had to 
do to find this man, and it seemed that 
the gentleman had asked him before he 
got out of the car if he wanted a guide, 
and he said that he did. This completed 
the operation, proving the despatch with 
which a man can dispose of important 
matters. 

The lights were twinkling in the 
square before we went down to supper, 
and W came in as I was enjoying 
the gentle scene. He pointed to a build- 
ing quite near us, wonderfully near, and 
asked me if | knew who had slept in 
one of those upper chambers that were 
now dimly lighted. I was so afraid that 
it wasn’t going to turn out to be Lincoln 
that I couldn’t find any voice to ask, 
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and as | couldn’t have used my voice 
had it been where Lincoln slept the night 
before he made the Gettysburg speech, 
I kept silent. The Illustrator, seeing 
my distress, became not certain that it 
was the Wills house, and suggested 
that we ask in the dining-room. 

We were late, and had most of the 
young men and women attendants toour- 
selves. The girls wore high white-kid 
boots, but not one of them knew of the 
famous house in their own square which 
had sheltered the greatest of our Presi- 
dents. They had not heard that it was 
the house of David Wills, who had first 
urged that Gettysburg be made a na- 
tional cemetery. I didn’t expect any one 
to know it who lived as far away as New 
Oxford. I wasn’t so sure of it myself be- 
fore | bought the S. H. of the U. S., but 
these people make their living out of 
these facts. 

One young waiter did offer a decent 
enough excuse—he said he came from 
Dalmatia. This interested the Illus- 
trator, who has always wanted to take 
me there, and the respect he feels for the 
traveler came into his eyes. He re- 
marked that it was a long way off. 

“Thirty-seven miles,” assented the 
wanderer. 

“I meant the Dalmatia of Europe,” 
said W. , very coldly, not looking at 
m 





ec. 

The young man gathered up my 
stewed cherries. “I heard there was 
another one.” 


The three days’ battling at Gettys- 
burg is a very involved piece of mathe- 
matics. W had breakfasted up- 
stairs under the pretense that he would 
feed Toby his wheat-cakes, but really 
that he might concentrate on the topo- 
graphical map of Gettysburg. When I 
entered he had a huge one spread over 
the counterpane, and he was cryin 
aloud, “ Here is the hotel, and here am 
facing Chambersburg Pike.” 

I laughed then, but I have been more 
sympathetic within the last three hours. 
Immediately after breakfast to-day | 
announced violently that I was going 
to consult the maps and write of Gettys- 
burg, and no one was to ask me, “ What’s 
for dinner?” Since then I have called 
in to the Illustrator a number of times, 





the last announcement to the effect that 
I can’t get the thing straight unless | 
observe the map while standing on my 
head. He said if I would lie on the floor 
and hold the map horizontally above me 
I would arrive at the same result and 
not attract so much attention if any one 
dropped in. You see, he is always afraid 
of causing talk. 

Packing the patient guide, Mr. Sneed, 
in with us, we drove through the town 
toward this pike of the Illustrator’s 
discovery, and, halting on a beautiful 
government road placarded with Don’ts, 
called McPherson’s Ridge, our guide 
started in with a flow of statistics that 
set our brains whirling. We could only 
limp along behind him, a few words to 
the rear, as one does when listening to 
a language foreign to him. You could 
see our poor lips, as he rolled off generals, 
forming, “ Yankee general—Confederate 

eneral—Confederate general—no, no, 
Yankee,” until the history of the first 
day’s battle was over. He then grasped 
the shallowness of our minds, for, after 
the pause which followed his really 
graphic description, a small voice ema- 
nating from me asked, “And where 
were you, Mr. Sneed?” He probably 
classed us after that as the human-docu- 
ment type and told us whatever we 
wished to know, not of history, but of his 
own boyhood recollections. 

We drove about among the five hun- 
dred memorial shafts and the one thou- 
sand tablets which mark the battle- 
fields along the ridges and in the plains. 
Some of the marbles were very badly 
executed. But the general effect was 
stupefying, and there was no scribbling 
of names upon the surfaces, as I have 
seen on many a foreign memorial. 
W was very touched over his Min- 
nesota regiment that lost eighty per 
cent. of its men, and I found a tablet to 
the twenty-seventh Indiana, whose col- 
ors never fell to the ground, though it 
cost many a good man. What a waste of 
soldiers by this drawing of the enemy’s 
fire! To-day’s warfare is more economic 
in the avoidance of their flags. 

We left Gettysburg by the Emmits- 
burg Road, past the Peach Orchard, the 
Wheatfield, and on through fields of 

rain. I could not understand, on that 
fon day of battle-fields, why these sim- 
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ple names that had to do with farm- 
lands were so much more dramatic in 
their titles than the Valley of Death, the 
Bloody Angle, or the Slaughter Pen, 
but I arrived at something like a con- 
clusion later, which is pretty far for me 
to go. 

W-—— asked me if I thought I could 
do justice to the scene, and the point is, 
I haven’t tried. It has been well done 
by the able ones. It was Lincoln, with 
his exquisite modesty, who said, “The 
world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here.” 

A few miles along the Emmitsburg 
Road W—— shouted, “ There it is!” and 
he fell out of the car to photograph a 
very inconsequential sign, considering 
the trouble it has caused, marking the 
Mason and Dixon Line. I don’t suppose 
either Mason or Dixon ever thought 
when they engineered this strip marking 
the division between the North and the 
South that they should form a combina- 
tion stronger than any dance team 
known to Broadway or the world. 

W—— began singing “ Maryland, My 
Maryland,” which is anybody’s privi- 
lege who knows the tune, but was par- 
ticularly stirring to W——, as we were 
on our way to “ Uncle Charlie’s.”” When 
the Illustrator is in New England he 
belongs to his father’s rock-ribbed race, 
and upon approaching the South he goes 
over to his mother’s people. I would 
not say he chose this route that he might 
visit the old homes of his kin, but he had 
talked a good deal about Emmitsburg, 
and kept hoping I would have room to 
“get it in.” 

We turned off the highway to go to 
“Uncle Charlie’s,” following an avenue 
of huge pear-trees out for Easter that 
must have been centuries old. It was 
good enough for the approach to Elsie 
Dinsmore’s house, and I feared I was 
going to discover something better than 
hers right at the start. Fortunately, for 
I did not wish to find my quest so easy, 
the house on the estate—San Marino it 
is called—had too many gables for Elsie, 
who, I feel, lived in a mansion with a 
flatter roof. There were picturesque 
quarters for the house slaves, though, 
and a block where they were sold. There 
were daffodils growing in the lawn en- 


circling the homestead, and there was a 
host much more cordial to strangers 
than Elsie Dinsmore’s stern father would 
ever have been. 

Stung by the social bee, we could not 
stop visiting, but halted at the next 
estate on the flimsy excuse of admiring 
the architecture. A black dog did not 
care for us, but a white gentieman of 
discernment restrained him. 

He led us into the house, and we sat 
down in a room where we were told a 
ghost spent many a quiet evening in 
company with the present family. The 
ghost is the refugee who came out at the 
time of the French Revolution, built the 
house after the fashion of his old manor 
near Clairvaux, named it after the town, 
and lived to an extraordinary old age, 
dropping dead about where I was sitting. 

*T really don’t know why he should 
be dissatisfied,” said the gentleman 
whom we were outrageously visiting. 

“Do you see the ghost?” I asked, hop- 
ing he did and hoping he didn’t. 

**No; our old black man sees him, but 
I can often hear him sitting down and 
getting up—he creaks a bit. I have 
placed that chair for him—the one 
you're in.” 

I got up, because it was time to get 
up—the Illustrator would have stayed 
forever—and I went out, looking back- 
ward at some darling old chairs whose 
legs sloped fore and aft, a model we 
found only in this neighborhood. We 
walked toward the car after W had 
finished his sketch, trying not to step 
on the blue periwinkles (Do periwinkles 
sound like fish to any one else?), and in 
parting I went back to the ghost subject, 
wondering if the oid marquis could be 
unhappy over the present owner’s sym- 
pathies in the war. Strange how we 
cannot get away from this great fight! 
But our host was as French in his lean- 
ings as the gables of his house. W—— 
suggested that it might be the method of 
warfare that disturbed the old fellow. 

“That may be it,” assented the chate- 
lain—but casually; he was not tempestu- 
ous. He came from the newspaper world, 
and, having created sensations, knew 
their emptiness. “You saw Gettysburg 
—that was the warfare of the French 
Revolution—‘up to date’ they might 
have said. But this of to-day is a re- 
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turn to the Middle Ages. The liquid fire 
in present usage is the molten lead of 
that earlier period. The Arab at the 
front is right: let them fight man to 
man, and it would soon be over.” 

The Illustrator and I agreed, when we 
were on our way, that we would not 
stop anywhere else even if we were asked 
to supper. And we only did stop once 
to photograph a very good old house. 
We did not enter the gates, although 
with every cordial intention a cornetist 
somewhere within was blowing to us, 
“Whosoever will may come.” 

The only thing that surprised us about 
the day was po magnificence of the 
road, and this but added to our cup of 
happiness. And so, frivolously, we came 

Faddecich-~the Frederick of clean 
streets, fine houses, a dashing stream, 
and Barbara Fritchie. I never thought, 
in my young days, when, magnificently 
impersonating Mrs. Fritchie, I attacked 
Stonewall Jackson so hard that one small 
boy burst into screams, that I should 
ever discredit the story of Barbara. I 
never thought, when a girl, that I should 
ever go to Frederick at all. 

The young clerk at the desk of the 
pleasant hotel was very dubious about 
giving us two rooms after he had read 
our names. I didn’t know why until 
W-—— went down to protest against the 
two walled-up interiors which were ap- 
portioned us. The clerk was frank with 
the Illustrator. He said when married 
couples came to the hotel in the busy 
season he could allow them but one 
room. 

“Yes, but if they are willing to pay 
more?” queried W , weakly. 

“No,” from the young man, who was 
an upholder of Jeffersonian simplicity; 
“one is enough.” 





Some one will write me a letter to say 
Maryland is not South, that it never 
seceded from the Union, many of the 
natives did not believe in slavery, and 
most of the men fought for the North. 
But | say that there was a buzzard after 
the Mason and Dixon line, a Southern 
accent at Emmitsburg, hospitality at 
“Uncle Charlie’s,” and colored waiters 
at Frederick. More than this, I have 
delayed long enough writing of the Old 
Dominion, and it begins “ right hyar.” 


From our new rooms on a pleasant 
court I could see the guests in the 
hotel dining-room, Many of Frederick 
who had given their maids a night eo a 
pleasant innovation from the old ‘ 
out in the pantry and get a bite cease re 
hungry” arrangement for Sunday sup- 
per. They were having a good time and 
weren't ashamed to show it. There is no 
muzzle to spontaneity in the South. | 
think they are more like the French than 
any other people. 

And the women are like French- 
women. One doubts if they have the 
executive ability of the Gallic woman, 
but then no other race possesses that. 
I can remember the impoverished South- 
ern ladies who came up North to visit 
us when I was a little girl, and that oft- 
repeated phrase “‘ Befo’ the wah I nevah 
buttoned mah shoes.” They probably 
didn’t, but “‘the thing is,” as a friend 
of mine says, they did button them 
when they had to. With the self-denial 
which the “frivolous” Frenchwoman is 
showing now, the “frivolous” South- 
erner did without servants to button 
shoes—and shoes—and, as time went 
on, buttons. In the terrible days of re- 
construction when a Lincoln was so 
needed, they continued to permit them- 
selves no luxuries beyond the luxury of 
talking of the past. Even to their own 
undoing they held to a fierce partisan- 
ship which, in some heroic way, rendered 
a meal a mere fashion to be done away 
with, like an extra flounce on a gown. 

It was all very sweetly old-fashioned 
this Easter night, and old songs like 
“Nita, Juanita” came into my mind, 
and “Genevieve, Sweet Genevieve,’ ; 
which my mother used to sing. I remem- 
ber her very softly picking them out on 
the piano at the old Palmer House in 
Chicago when we went there to see the 
world, and my looking about, hoping 
that some one was admiring us. We 
had been out on a shopping expedi- 
tion that morning and she had looked at 
plaid cloth for my new pelisse (it was a 
revival of the pelisse | want one to 


know). She could not decide, for the 
cost was terrifying to her, and she finall 
said, with that assumption of ease whic 
deceives no one: 
“T fear it is too dark for my little girl.” 
Then the city clerk exclaimed aloud, 
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but endeavored to conceal his exclama- 


tion, uttering, “Is it possible that this 
little girl is not your sister, ma’am?”’ 

“1 think I’ll take that goods,” replied 
my pretty mother. 

Telling these things is the best descrip- 
tion I can give of Frederick—which is 
no description at all, but the sensation 
continued throughout the next busy 
morning. The day began with a large, 
gray cat jumping on Toby in the most 
inhospitable fashion as we passed 
through the lobby to go discovering. 
Several old ladies who were in the office 

—refined village loungers—gathered up 
their skirts and screamed, while the 
colored bell-boys, enjoying themselves to 
the limit, made tardy efforts to remove 
her claws from Toby’s inviting long hair. 

I led him up to some little boys with a 
view to distracting him, while the IIlus- 
trator darted down a wiggly road with 
a stream crossing it and a mill beyond. 
As soon as W decides upon a com- 
position I try very hard to find some- 
thing about the view to justify his sketch- 
ing it beyond his natural wilfulness. 

I was in hopes his choice concerned 
Stonewall Jackson and Barbara Fritchie, 
but the boys gave me no encouragement. 
They were playing in a gay green square 
opening off the main street. On one 
side was the stream which was slipping 
stealthily past the Illustrator that it 
might flow through the village and see 
the sights. I told the boys that I knew 
they had all the rightful information 
about Barbara Fritchie, as I could see 
they were Scouts. And while they were 
not Scouts, they rose to the compliment 
and escorted me to the other side of the 
bridge. Here a tablet read that her 
house had once stood upon this perilous 
point, directly over the water. So I 
assume that it had been washed away 
and the stream is given wider bounds 
that it might not drown more of historic 
Frederick. 

It was very disconcerting to have the 
house on the down-town side of the 
creek, for Stonewall Jackson could not 
possibly have come “up from the mead- 
ows rich with corn” by way of the 





Illustrator’s watery lane and on toward 
Harper’s Ferry if the Fritchie story was 
true. | importuned a chemist for further 
data. 
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It was very interesting to notice the 
skill with which he skated over the thin 
ice of Barbara’s story. Out of loyalty 
he wouldn’t deny it, and, like Shaw’ s 
poet in his play, he “ wallowed in the 
honor of a gentleman.” He employed 
a certain deftness in leading one away 
from the subject to truths which are not 
questioned. At least they are questioned 
only by the government that has been 
trying ever since the Civil War to avoid 
paying Frederick two hundred thousand 
dollars and interest. 

Frederick was sympathetic with the 
North, and took pride in the great Union 
stores in their keeping. [hey were 
stacked up, I believe, in the old Balti- 
more & Ohio freight-depot which is still 
standing, and, speaking of relics, is the 
oldest railway station in the world. 
Some one came dashing in on horseback 
one night, urging that the stores be 
hidden, for General Early was raiding 
through the country en route to an attack 
upon Washington. The citizens hurried 
away by train the rations for man and 
beast, and by the time Early arrived, 
conndent of food and fodder, he found 
the depot empty. Enraged at this, he 
threatened to destroy the town if the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
was not paid him with which to buy 
other stores, and the good townsfolk 
borrowed the money from the banks to 
save the city. But this so delayed Early 
that his effort to reach Washington was 
of little value, and I do think it’s horrid 
of Congress not to pay Frederick that 
money. 

The enchanting middle-aged chemist 
believed that I had forgotten all about 
Barbara, so indignant was I over the 
shabby treatment of the town. And I 
might have forgotten had not a very 
trim type of corner drug-store patron 
egged me on again. I noticed him when 
I came in. He had already taken his 
“‘morning’s morning,” and was teetering 
about in a very dignified fashion while 
he talked over our position in this pres- 
ent war. Rather, his companion talked 
and he disapproved, repeating at steady 
intervals, “ Ain’t we a powah?” until his 
companion settled the matter by saying, 
“No, we ain’t a power,” after which the 
trim non-abstainer turned to me. 

It was he who suggested my going to 
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the printer’s. The printer knew All, 
and while All might cause a good deal of 
uneasiness if it were applied to some 
historic characters, I had no qualms 
about Mrs. Fritchie. But the printer 
was of a type (typographically speaking) 
new tome. He did not work on Easter 
Monday—nor would he let his machin- 
ery. Everything was as secretive about 
the establishment as Barbara’s washed- 
away house. 

I started for the Illustrator, for, no 
matter how inefficient we feel each other 
to be, we always flock together when 
things look blue. Toby and I approached 
from the other side the stream by the 
busy old mill which didn’t know about 
Easter Monday. The wagons go through 
the water, “also the Fords, but no auto- 
mobiles,” I was told, and there is a tiny 
suspension-bridge, swaying like a tra- 

eze, for foot-passengers, over which 
‘oby had to be teased. “A brave dog,” 
‘1 told him, “can’t swing on a trapeze.” 

To offset this cowardice he growled 
at a rooster which was crowing at us 
on a fence because the Illustrator had 
already gone and I couldn’t find out 
All about Barbara Fritchie. An old 
gentleman in the back yard chided him 
for crowing, while I chided Toby for 
growling, and in that way we became 
friendly. He was weeding the garden, 
but he had words to assure me that the 
suspension-bridge had been there in 
war-times—“sure pop”—for, though a 
little chap, he was there himself. 

“Yes, ma’am, stood on it to watch the 
soldiers wade through the water. The 
town was full of ’em, Yanks and Rebs, 
all the time.” 

I sighed. I was glad he stood on the 
bridge—at midnight—or whenever it 
was. And I tried not to wish that it had 
been Stonewall Jackson standing there 
instead. There was a reward for my 
abstemious wishing. “Yes, ma’am,” 
continued the old gentleman, shaking 
the dirt out of a weed. “Saw General 
Jackson pass.” He threw the weed in 
one corner of the yard just as though he 
had said nothing at all. 

I put my toe in a knot-hole of the 
fence and climbed higher. “General 
Jackson,” I told him, “must have come 
down Main Street or he couldn’t have 
passed Barbara Fritchie’s house.” 


“Forded his hoss right through thet 
air water”—throwing another weed— 
“his colyum a-streamin’ after him. Off 
to Harper’s Ferry, ’n’ from there to 
Antietam.” 

“My goodness gracious, no!” 

You ask the cobbler’s 


“First turn to the right and on till you 
see the cobbler’s. You ask her.” 

I hated to leave that lovely man who 
could bring so much joy into a life while 
pulling weeds, but I did so want to 
meet the cobbler’s wife. Toby and I 
flew around to the right. I warned him 
nervously: “Behave yourself, now. 
Everything depends upon our behavior,” 
and he did conduct himself with the 
greatest decorum. If I do say it, Toby 
is the dog for a crisis. 

I fear they were about to have dinner 
in the back room, for the shoemaker had 
left his bench, and his tools were laid 
out as neatly as a lady’s manicure set. 
But they came out from the back 
room, and he and she and their daughter 
and I all shook hands, while a growing- 
up grandchild who was hungry looked 
unutterables at me from a distance. 

“Well,” said the gentle old lady, with 
the twist of a smile and brown eyes that 
still embraced the world, “I guess I can 
tell it.” She smoothed her dress down 
over her knees. “I hardly know how to 
begin.” 

“ Barbara Fritchie—”’ I encouraged. 

“That was wrong,” assisted the old 
gentleman. “She was in bed.” 

“We think it might be politics that 
got her name in,” aided the daughter. 

Politics! Shades of Jeanne d’Arcl 
Catharine de’ Medici! Diane de Poi- 
tiers! 

“You see that house across the way?” 
the mother started again. I did; it 
wasn’t very pretty, but it was old. “It 
was just that way exceptin’ that it had 
a railing across the steps when Mrs. 
Quantrille lived there.” 

“Mrs. Quantrille?” As the Illustrator 
would say—perfectly new stuff. 

“Yessum. The one that had the flag. 
I was in her household then. Her hus- 
band worked in Washington. She was 
a mighty smart woman and a right 
handsome one. Everybody’d kinda 
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look at her on the street. Yessum. And 
she was a Northerner, but we were all 
kinds in Frederick.” 

“T fought with the South,” 
shoemaker. 

“He did,” continued his wife, “and 
my brothers fought for the North. The 
two armies used to come raidin’ through 
the town, and pickin’ each other off 
right i in the street sometimes.’ 

*“Would you be scared?” I probed. 

“Scared? Why I'd be that scared I 
couldn’t tell the colors of the uniforms. 
Thought I saw my brothers in the front 
yard, and they were Rebs. But they 
never hurt women, neither side.” 

“No, nobody ever hurt women in 
those days,” said the old soldier. 

“ But us girls used to have good times 
with both sides. We'd joke an’ laugh 
with the Rebs, and they’d say they 
would come back and marry us, and 
while that would make us hoppin’ mad, 
some of ’em did come back and marry 
us.” The old, old lady and the old, old 
gentleman smiled at each other. 

“This ain’t tellin’ her about the flag,” 
insinuated the husband. 

“No, ’tain’t. Daughter, run up and 
get that pic ture of Mrs. Quantrille. You 
know, ma’am, we always felt a battle 
ahead, and when the orders came from 
Lee for General Jackson—there didn’t 
many call him Stonewall then—to march 
his troops through the town to seize 
Harper’s Ferry, we felt something in our 
bones. He came by way of that creek.” 

“Not past Mrs. Fritchie’s house?” 

“No’m, just this side of it. We were 
all on the stoop watchin’ for Mr. Jack- 
son, who, we had heard, always rode 
with a Bible under his arm. There was 
a good deal of delay _along the road, 
because, you know, ma’am, they waited 
for the commissary. The Confederate 
band was playin’ down at the drug- 
store, and it was Hill, D. H. Hill—there 
were two in this corps—who sent for the 
musicians to serenade Mrs. Quantrille 
and us girls. He had reined his horse 
alongside of us and we were all cutting 
u 


said the 


“All this time Mrs. Quantrille had a 
little Union flag in her hands. It’s the 
rule when an army comes through a 
town that only the flag of the army is 
shown, so I reckon hers was about the 
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oniy one flying. Mrs. Fritchie was a 
very old lady and was sick in bed that 
day.” 

“But didn’t anybody protest about 
it?” 

“Well, Mr. Hill said, ‘Madam, you 
ought to take that flag of yours and 
make an apron of it,’ but quick as a 
flash she came back, ‘ You ought to take 
yours, sir, and make breeches out of it.’ 
They were terribly ragged, that corps. 

“Then Hill rode on, and no sooner 
had he gone than one of the privates, 
gettin’ into line, stabbed it with his 
bayonet, and used some language that 
wasn’t very nice. Mrs. Quantrille was 
as perky as you please. She made a fuss 
about it, and said the man ought to be 
arrested for rudeness to a lady. So one 
of the officers rode on ahead and said 
he’d see to it. Southern gentlemen were 
very particular about language before 
a lady. I don’t suppose anything was 
ever done, because there was a good deal 
to think about just before a battle. 

“But Mrs. Quantrille said, ‘Girls, 
have any of you got a flag?? We used to 
all carry Union flags in the bosom of our 
basques, and May went into the hall and 
took hers out. So by the time General 
Jackson came along she was waving one 
again. He never said a word that | can 
remember, and we were all so excited 
bowin’ to him that we had to laugh 
afterward because we forgot to look for 
his Bible. Yessum, we did. 

“It was the other Hill of Jackson’s 
division—I always call him the Hill on 
the cream-colored horse—who brought 
up the rear. And he said to Mrs. Quan- 
trille, ‘You ought to be shot for wavin’ 
that flag.’ His pistol was out of its 
holster, but he didn’t shoot her. And 
Mrs. Quantrille, who always had the 
last word, said, ‘You'll be the one to be 
shot.’ It seemed a kind of a prophecy, 
for he was killed. But then a good many 
was. And after that another soldier, 
encouraged by what Hill said, | reckon, 
cut the second flag out of her hand and 
trampled on it. So if the poet had got it 
right, he’d havehad twoflagstorn down.” 

“So that,” I said, “is the story of 
Barbara Fritchie.” 

“Yessum. They say people who write 
just naturally can’t tell the truth—ex- 


cuse me.’ 
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“Money,” said the shoemaker. 

“ Politics,” insisted the daughter, who 
had come back with the photograph. 

“Romance,” I suggested, not daring 
to urge “artistry.” 

Toby and I walked up the street, go- 
ing very uneasily toward Barbara Frit- 
chie’s tablet. 1 felt as though I had been 
taking finger-prints on a flag-staff. 

From a distance I heard the beating of 
drums and the sound of fifes. I thought 
the martial music had got into my brain 
along with the spell of the story, and 
that | must be dreaming. But the beat 
grew more insistent, and I abandoned 
the search for the Illustrator in the good 
old search for the band. I looked down 
the little lane where Jackson’s men had 
marched, and there, to my chilling hor- 
ror, saw an oncoming army. Over 
the swaying suspension - bridge they 
marched, not the stalwart boys of Jack- 
son’s division, but a little company of 
little darkies. The only resemblance 


was the fife and drum and the raggea 
condition of the corps. They bore two 
banners, one to announce a baseball 
game that afternoon, and the other a 
painted notice in uncertain lettering 
which read, “Dance Up Tonight.” 

But a drum is a drum, for all that. 
On they swept through the town, pass- 
ing Barbara Fritchie’s _— out of com- 
pliment to the good lady. ellow dog 
followed them proudly, and techie the 
yellow dog came a West Highland ter- 
rier, and a beautiful woman with prema- 
turely gray hair—who shall be nameless. 

On and on we marched as gay as lin- 
nets, until a certain roadster drew up 
alongside and the voice of the com- 
mander cried, “Halt!” I spoke to him 
sternly: 

**“Who touches a hair ofmy gray head” 

*“<Dies like a dog.’ Get in,” he said. 

And Toby and I, under the Old Do- 
minion of the stronger sex, motored on 
to Antietam. 


Long Ago 


BY JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


H, once your quiet eyes were calm and deep 
And wistful with much dreaming. Long ago 
Your solemn lips, so innocent of woe 
And delicately parted, seemed to keep 
Faint musings with themselves, and murmured low; 


But that was long ago. 


And I, who saw and loved you from afar, © 
Prayed a hushed prayer, the first I ever prayed, 
That God might keep you safe; and unafraid 

I looked up through the night at my one star, 
Moving mysteriously and bright-arrayed. 


And silently I prayed. 


While you passed singing tenderly and low, 
Wandering through life’s meadows with slow tread, 
Death laid his kiss on your belovéd head; 

But that was long ago. 
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Sie to St. Louis on ‘eae 
m5 uncle’s boat in the 
gen spring of the year sixty 
Yopy, YEAtS ago, and the boat 

ee was expected to get in 
early in the afternoon. ‘The weather 
was already warm, and the scent of the 
young willows in blossom along the 
shores blew in at the open doors and lat- 
tices of the texas, where the cousins were 
putting on their summer clothes. Their 
youth, and their community of hope, and 
their uncertainty of the future made 
them friends; otherwise, except that 
they had nothing against each other, 
there was nothing but their cousinship 
to unite them. One had thought he was 
going to be a painter, but unde: cor- 
rection of a business father he now 
thought not. From time to time he 
made some sketches which surprised one 
of the others, but which he did not much 
care for himself. This other, who was 
not akin to him, but only to his cousin, 
had never seen anybody sketching be- 
fore; he was intensely, almost bitterly, 
literary; he was going to be an author, 
and above all he was going to be a poet. 
His cousin did not know quite what he 
was going to be, but he was going to be 
rich, though certainly not by favor 
of the river life, for the good reason that 
his father and his father’s three broth- 
ers and brothers-in-law had all pros- 
pered in that life. 

What united the cousins at the begin- 
ning was their common doubt whether 
putting them up in the texas was not a 
flaw in the hospitality of the uncle who 
had asked them to be his guests for the 
trip to St. Louis and back. His hos- 
pitality would have been perfecter if he 
had welcomed them, like paying passen- 
gers, to staterooms in the long, shining 
sweep of the grand saloon below. It 
was all right to be quartered with the 
upper officers; they could well be proud 
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to be of the company of the captain and 
the two pilots and the two boat’s clerks 
in the texas; but the mates, the watch- 
men? Before they could put their mis- 
giving into words, or make any overt 
sign of it to one another, they suddenly 
found themselves more than satisfied 
to be in the texas, which rose from the 
hurricane-deck above the long saloon 
just aft of the pilot-house. They now 
realized that it was a distinction to be 
in the texas, white, clean, and cool, an 
obvious mystery to the young lady 
passengers, drifting by in their prom- 
enade of the hurricane deck and throw- 
ing respectful glances in at the lattice 
doors. 

The cousins ate at the great table in 
the saloon not far from the captain and 
whichever pilot was off watch; and in 
their quarters they had almost the sole 
use of a cabin- boy. He was the cap- 
tain’s special boy, and was supposed to 
be the best cabin-boy on the boat. In 
the nature of his calling he would have 
been black, and he might really have 
been black in everything but his com- 
plexion, which was white. He served 
the cousins, and, whether he was black 
or not, they liked him without much 
thought, if any, of his personal or social 
quality. He was Jim, and when they 
wanted him they called for him by that 
name, but mostly they preferred to do 
without his help. 

They had now got their summer 
clothes out of the valises which held 
these as their sole change, and laid them 
on the backs of chairs in the little cabin 
which they used as a common dressing- 
room. Their clothes were all of the 
white linen which men wore in those 
days, but the cousin who was going to 
be a poet was from a country town, and 
he felt a difference in the make of his 
coat and trousers from that of the other 
cousins’ clothes when he saw them to- 
gether; he had said he would change in 
his state-room, and he took his things 
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back there. The cousin who was not 
now going to be a painter did not mind 
the comparison challenged by the clothes 
of the cousin who was going to be rich. 
He sat, delaying his change and making 
idle studies of this cousin, who had be- 
gun by clothing himself like one who was 
rich already. He was going to put on 
shoes of patent leather, and a pleated 
shirt, and trousers of snowy drilling, and 
a coat of snowy duck, and above all he 
was going to wear a blue-silk necker- 
chief, with a violin-shaped scarf-pin of 
fine gold set with a precious stone, which 
he said had cost fifteen dollars. 

While he dressed he buzzed softly 
through his teeth as well as his talking 
would allow, and the intending poet, 
where he sat with a book in his state- 
room, involuntarily followed the dif- 
ferent events as his cousin advanced 
from one garment to another. He knew 
when his cousin was pulling up and but- 
toning his trousers, and when he was 
buttoning his collar before the glass. 
He had a mounting interest in the 
events, from the gaiety of the buzzing 
and the blitheness of the talk; till all 
at once both stopped, and he heard his 
cousin call out in a note of conditional 

rief: 

“Why, look here, Lorry; where’s my 
scarf?” 

“You had it last, Dan, didn’t you?” 
the cousin who was with him asked, 
placidly. 

“Yes, I did; and I hung it here with 
my other things on the back of this 
chair.” 

“It must be there yet, then,” Lorry 
suggested. 

*“No; it isn’t,” Dan returned. 

“Then you didn’t put it there.” 

“I believe in my heart I didn’t.” The 
intending poet followed from his place 
his cousin’s rush to his state-room; his 
quick, noisy search, and his swift return. 
“Well, I did. What do you suppose has 
become of it?” 

“T should say I stole it,” Lorry an- 
swered, with the effect of wishing to 
help in any way he could. 

ie ignored him. “Look here, Ste- 
phen!” he called tothe intending poet. “I 
wish you’d come out here.” Stephen 
West appeared, dreamy-eyed, with his 
finger between the pages of his book, and 


Dan hurried on. “I’ve lost my neck- 
tie with that fifteen-dollar pin of mine 
in it. I brought it out with my other 
things, before I began to dress here, and 
put it on the back of this chair here, and 
now—it’s gone. Where did you put 
your things when you brought them 
out here first?” 

Stephen pulled himself up out of the 
poem he had been reading. “I don’t 
know,” he began, hazily. 

“Well, now look here,” Dan cheered 
himself on. ‘‘We’ve all had our things 
out here, and got them mixed up more 
than once. Suppose we all go into our 
rooms and give a good look, and see if 
we can find it anywhere. Very likely I 
didn’t bring it out, as you say, Lorry.” 
He turned from Stephen with his appeal. 
He was serious, almost tragical, a the 
others said, each in his way: 

“Why, of course, Dan,” and went to 
make the search. 

They came from different quarters 
when they came back, and their looks 
confirmed their failure. “Well, what 
ought I to do, boys?” the owner of the 
pin lamented. 

“You might search us,” Lorry pro- 
posed. 

“T’ll tell you what,” Dan plaintively 
ignored him. “I don’t like to suggest 
it, but I don’t see what we can do now 
except to get Jim in here and ask him.” 

“‘ Accuse him?” Stephen said. 

“No; just ask him if he’s seen it.” 

“That will be the same as telling him 
he’s taken it,”’ Lorry said. 

“T don’t think so,” Dan argued. “ Did 
I tell you fellows you’d taken it when 
I asked if you'd seen it?” 

“Well,” Lorry teased, “‘you hinted as 
much.” 

“Did I, Stephen?” 

**T don’t think I noticed. I shouldn’t 
have dreamed of your suspecting me.” 

“Oh, have Jim in! I don’t suppose 
even such a pale black has got any feel- 
ings that a white man is bound to re- 
spect.” Lorry parodied a phrase that 
had lately come in from a decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Ban went to the inner door, and called 
into the corridor. “Jim, 1 wish you'd 
come here a minute.” 

Jim came smiling, but anxiously 
smiling. 
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“Oh!” Dan began. “I was just won- 
dering if you’d happened to see anything 
of my blue tie—with my pin in it. 
thought I brought it and put it on the 
chair here with my other things.’ 

The smile faded out of Jim’ S$ anxiety. 
“No, Mister Dan. I ha’n’t seen it at 
all.” 

“You know the pin I mean?” 

“Oh yes, I know that pin.” 

“And you haven’t seen it this morn- 
ing, anywhere?” 

“No, Mr. Dan. Why—why—my 
Lord! You don’t think I took it, do you, 
Mr. Dan?” 

“Did I say you did?” Dan’s anger 
flamed up. “Well, that’s all. Go 
along.” The cabin-boy shrank out; 
Lorry snickered, and Dan turned upon 
him. “Well, I hope you're satished, 
now. He took that pin as plain as day, 
and if it hadn’t been for you, there, with 
your dog-gone doubts, I’d have had it 
out of him. Oh, well, let it go!’ 

They started upon an argument of 
the case, which lasted a long time. At 
the end Dan borrowed a tie from Lorry, 
and finished dressing. Stephen tried 
at first to read where they were arguing, 
and then he recollected himself sufh- 
ciently to go back into his state-room ' 
and read there. Through the Tenny- 
sonian cadences of his book he was 
aware of their disputing voices; once he 
saw the cabin-boy pass his inner door; 
he seemed to have been crying; the 
watchman went by his outer door, and 
looked hesitatingly in at Stephen where 
he sat hunched over on a camp-stool, 
with his valise between his feet; he had 
pulled it up from under his berth when 
he opened it to look if he might have 
happened to put Dan’s tie into it. 

He had got to the end of “Morte 
d’Arthur,” and had sweet in his sense 
the music of the line, 


A 
And on the ear their wailing died away, ; 
when he heard his cousin calling him. 

“Stephen! Oh, Stephen! Come in 
here a minute, will you?” 

Stephen went, purblindly stumbling 
in where Dan and Lorry seemed at the 
close of a useless debate. 

“Look here,” his cousin said. “I 
don’t want to leave Jim under suspi- 
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cion. I know he took my pin, but I 
want to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, and what I say now is, let’s all 
go and give another good look among 
our things. It’s so easy getting the tie 
mixed up with them. You go into your 
room and I|’II go into mine, and we’ll try 
to see if we can’t find it. If we can’t, all 
right; only I think we ought to tell 
uncle about Jim.” 

“TI don’t believe he’s got your pin,” 
Stephen said, “and I’m certainly willing 
to look again. Suppose you both come 
and help me look, and make perfectly 
sure.” 

“That’s a good idea! We'll all help 
one another,” Dan said. 

Stephen went first, and the ocher cous- 
ins followed him. “All my things ex- 
cept what I have on are in this bag,” 
he said, as he lifted the old-fashioned oil- 
cloth sack, lank still, with his whole 
wardrobe in it, and set it on his berth. 

He somewhat fiercely pulled its frog- 
mouth open, and showed the tie with 
the pin in it lying on the top of his few 
clothes. All life seemed to stop with a 
jolt. 

None of them said anything for a 
moment. Then Dan leaned over and 
took up his tie. ‘“‘Well, I’m glad we 
found it at last,”’ he said, but they did 
not look at one another. Dan went out 
with Lorry, and put on his own tie. 
Stephen remained, where he had sunk 
on his camp-stool, till Dan came back 
fully clothed, and said, ““Of course Jim 
slipped in here, while we were talking, 
and put it into your bag.” 

“He must have,” Stephen said. 

“That’s what I think, and that’s 
what Lorry thinks. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Nothing. Only—” 

“Why, look here, Stephen! You don’t 
suppose | think, or Lorry thinks—” 

“Oh, no! But if I were among stran- 
gers and had been found with stolen 
property—” 

“Well, you’re not among strangers. 
Lorry’ s my cousin if he isn’t yours, and 
we’re all the same as one family. Get 
on your things quick, now, and let’s go 
and see them bring her in. But look 
out you don’t speak to the captain 
while he’s forward making motions to 
the pilot!” Dan laughed for pleasure in 
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the impossible notion. He glanced into 
the little mirror over Stephen’s dejected 
head, and pressed the tie farther into 
the pleated bosom of his shirt with 
joy in the touch of it. “Hurry up, 
now!’ 

In the gaiety of the bright air outside, 
Stephen did not feel so sick, physically 
and spiritually, but the nightmare thing 
that had happened lurked in his con- 
sciousness and haunted him through all 
that was passing. His uncle’s fierce in- 
tensity in making a safe landing, and 
his way of turning upon an ill-advised 
passenger who offered him an untimely 
pleasantry, sickened him again. A girl 
in a green-silk dress and a tilting hoop- 
skirt, who stood about twisting her para- 
sol on her shoulder, did not distract him, 
though he was nineteen and instantly 
in love with such looks as hers whenever 
he saw them. 

The boat lay a week at St. Louis be- 
fore she got a return freight for Pitts- 
burg, and the cousins gave themselves 
to a tireless exploration of the city, from 
the thronged and burdened levee, with 
its row of old stone houses of the French 
time at top, to every farthest limit of 
the actual American prosperity beyond. 
They drank as much soda-water and ate 
as many ice-creams as they had money 
for; and under their favoring influences 
Stephen’s nightmare lifted. But one 
night after they saw an actor, then al- 
most as young as themselves, in “ Rich- 
ard III.,” the pangs of that guilty 
wretch’s conscience as Edwin Booth pro- 
claimed them in waking from his mid- 
night dream, brought Stephen’s trouble 
back again, and-he stumbled heavily 
under it through the soft darkness to 
the boat with the other cousins. 

The other cousins seemed to have 
quite forgotten. Dan wore his blue tie 
and pin every day, and Lorry made 
some studies of the old French houses 
which Stephen easily identified with the 
originals. It would have been a time of 
perfect happiness if it had not been for 
that strange thing, which still did not 
constantly obsess the boy with its dread- 
fulness. From time to time he figured 
its having chanced among people who 
did not know him, and then his fancy 

ainted the circumstances of shame and 
moe the court and the prison, with 


sickening vividness. In these moments 
he was humbly grateful to his comrades, 
though he kept his gratitude and his 
humility silent with his misery. He had 
other moments, of defiant innocence, 
when the sense of what he was and had 
always been emboldened him to defy all 
doubt, and to reject all acquittal which 
did not treat the thing as if it had not 
been, which did not go behind it and 
forbid it. It was not till looking back 
at it after years that he realized how 
beautiful and delicate the behavior of 
the others was. They were boys like 
himself, ignorant and inexperienced, 
without chivalrous ideals; but nothing 
in those “Idyls of the King,” which he 
was reading, could surpass the gentle 
chivalry of their tacit faith in him. 

He believed, as they did, that the 
cabin-boy had stolen the scarf with the 
pin, and while they were talking to- 
gether had slipped into his room and 
put them into his bag. They had not 
been there when he first looked, and 
when he looked the second time they 
were there; he could not tell how unless 
it was by the boy’s act. He thought 
that Jim would leave the boat at St. 
Louis, and he hoped that his doubt of 
him would have this confirmation; but 
Jim did not leave, and when the boat 
started on her return trip he was there 
on duty in the texas, as before. 

The sore place in Stephen’s soul, 
which was not always sore, which was 
perhaps not even often sore, began to 
cicatrize, to callous, even in the fort- 
night that followed. If he laid his touch 
on the place, the sore would burn and 
beat, but he could keep himself from 
touching it. 

The night before the boat got into 
Pittsburg Stephen suddenly could not 
bear it. He canal Jim stealthily pass- 
ing his inner door, and he called to him. 

**Jim, come in here a moment, won’t 
you?” 

The boy stopped, and after a pause 

ut his head in at the open door. “Yes, 
Mr. Stephen.” 

“Jim,” Stephen began again, “I 
want you to tell me the truth; I won’t 
do anything to you. Did you put Dan’s 
scarf and pin into my bag?” 

“No, Mr. Stephen. As sure as there’s 
a living God, I didn’t; I hope I may 
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die; I hope He may strike me dead this 
minute, if I done it.” 

After a moment, Stephen said: “ That’s 
all. I believe you, Jim. Good night.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Stephen! Thank 
you, thank you, thank you!” 
~ “Oh, all might, Jim. I knew 
didn’t do it.” 

The boy went out, and Stephen drew 
the sheet up over his head. 

In the morning everything was dif- 
ferent. He went home with his cousin, 
and had a glad visit there, in the glory 
of their travels; and after a week he 
went on to the little town where he lived. 

He lived afterward in larger towns and 
famous cities, and, as the years passed, 
by operation of that law which enables 
us to endure the remembrance of what 
we have done and suffered, and which 
will doubtless strengthen us to support 
it through eternity, he grew indifferent 
to his experience. He even became 
rather proud of it as something unique; 
he liked telling it, though he saw that 
it did not greatly interest people; that 
they did not even get his point of view; 
that they hastened to try matching it 
from their own experience with some- 
thing not at all equivalent. 

“But I have always thought,” he 
would say, “how, if it had happened to 
me among strangers—”’ 

“Oh, yes—yes,” they would consent. 
“ That, of course.” 

It seemed to him at last that once a 
listener passed from indifference, and, 
however delicately, evinced a certain 
compassion for hira as the prey of a 
guilty conscience, as a sinner who was 
trying for the help of others in disowning 
his sin. 

He recoiled in horror, and quite ceased 
to speak of the incident which still, from 
time to time, recurred to him in lasting 
baffle. Many years afterward he met 
his cousin; the kind, gay Lorry had 
died, and from speaking of him they re- 
curred to their trip on the river, and 
Stephen could not help touching upon 
that place in his memory where this 
fact of the theft always lurked. 

“You never found out anything about 
that pin of yours which I stole?’ he 
asked with forced irony. 

Dan at first humored his joke; then 
he said, gravely, “I always believed 


you 
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Jim took it and slipped it into your 
bag while we were talking.” 

“T never did,” Stephen maintained 
stiffly. 

“Well, 
do it?” 

“The evidence was all against me.” 

“Oh, pshaw, now, Steve! You're 
morbid. Have you been letting that 
thing bedevil you all these years? For- 
get it!” 

“I can’t. I don’t mind it, except 
when I think of it; that is, I’m not al- 
ways conscious of it.” 

“Why, but look here, Steve! If you'd 
taken it, would you have put it into the 
mouth of your bag, like Benjamin’s cup, 
and then have opened the bag before us 
to show us it wasn’t there?” 

“That’s the one point in my favor. 
But you might say that was a bluff.” 

Stephen spoke without feeling, and he 
listened with apathy while his cousin 
argued the question academically with 
him. “I can understand how it is with 
you,” Dan ended, with a psychological 
reach impredicable of him. “Every one 
of us has a grain of sand in him that 
keeps him a kind of a sick oyster. He 
coats it over with his juice and hides it 
away in his shell somewhere; and that’s 
what turns into a pearl, they say; I 
mean in a real oyster.” 

“The pearl of great price,” West com- 
mented, bitterly. 

“Why, yes, you may call it that. It 
costs a man his peace, but it keeps him 
merciful to others. Why, if a man had 
nothing on his conscience, he’d be a 
perfect devil.” 

“And you mean that I’ve got stealing 
your pin on my conscience?” 

“Ah, there you go again! As sure as 
there’s a God in heaven I never doubted 
you a second, because you were you. 

ou just couddn’t have. Will that do 
you?” 

“It must. I don’t feel my pearl all 
the time; I only know it’s there when 
I feel round for it. Thank you, Dan.” 

They were parting, and they took 
each other’s hands: Dan put his left 
arm on his cousin’s shoulder, and pulled 
him affectionately toward him. “Good- 
by, you old sick oyster! Don’t feel 
round for your pearl, and then it won’t 
be there.” 


then, who do you think did 





Philip’s “Furnis Man” 
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Ei, WAY rested her arms 
1 inelegantly on her 
') breakfast - tray and 
ms frowned down at the 
™ silver coffee - pot, the 
Sips cream-pitcher, the two 
slices of toast, and the pile of letters that 
met her weary glance. She was twenty- 
four. A loving but candid friend had 
once said of her that she looked twenty 
when she was interested, and thirty 
when she was bored. She was not in- 
terested now. Another day had begun, 
and there was every prospect that it 
would be very much like the seventy- 
eight days which had followed her reluc- 
tant return to New York from her big 
house in the country. She had been 
bored there, but not oppressively; she 
was oppressively bored in town, and she 
fiercely resented the fact. 

In twenty minutes her masseuse would 
arrive, and the strenuous hour of this 
young person’s visit would be succeeded 
by the attentions of a maid, who might 
or might not arouse the momentary in- 
terest attending the building of a new 
style of coiffure on the head of her mis- 
tress. After that there would be the 
nuisance of getting dressed, Anita re- 
flected gloomily; and then a luncheon, at 
which eight or ten women would gabble, 
none listening to any of the others. At 
five she must go to Harriet Mason’s tea, 
“to meet” a person she had not the 
slightest desire to meet; and she must 
get away from that in time to dress for 
a seven-o’clock dinner, followed by a 
play concerning which she had heard the 
most depressing reports. 

As to the mail, she knew before she 
opened her letters about what they con- 
tained: An appeal in behalf of the 
Polish fund; an appeal in behalf of the 
Servian fund; an almost tearful plea 
from a local charity organization not to 
forget the deserving poor at home; three 
invitations to dinners; five or six invi- 
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tations to luncheons; four requests that 
she be a patroness of entertainments for 
worthy ends, and buy half a dozen 
tickets at five dollars each; one or two 
casual notes from women friends as 
blasé as herself; several notes from un- 
interesting men, inviting her to see the 
Russian dancers, when—as Miss Hollo- 
way reflected with increasing gloom— 
one should see those Russian dancers 
with interesting men or one should not 
see them at all. 

She opened her letters. They realized 
her darkest forebodings. But at the 
bottom of the heap, almost hidden under 
the rim of her plate, was a tiny envelope, 
addressed in sprawling, printed letters; 
and at the sight of this the charming 
but cold face of Miss Holloway warmed 
and brightened as if touched by a sud- 
den beam from the sun of romance. She 
tore open the envelope, swept an eye 
past a line of white ducks in frenzied 
flight across the top of a blue page, and 
read the words below: 


Dere Aunt Nita: Mother says I can 
Ask just the Ones | want for my burthday 
Partie itis Thursdaysol want You. Mother 
says Tell you the Rest 50 it is ae who does 
not belong to eny One. He sels papers he 
is Older than Me. And my nurs. And the 
Furnis man and Carlotta From Sweden she 
is offel lonsom. And my Own dokter and 
Profeser Gray Farther says he nos more 
Than Any one els in the Unervercity but he 
has not Got eny Litel Boy. Pleas cum I 
kno you wil like The furnis Man. 

Yur loving frend 
Puitip 


Miss Holloway read the letter twice. 
Then she threw back her head with a 
joyous laugh—a sound so unexpected 
that it had a shattering effect on the 
nervous system of the maid who was 
removing the breakfast-tray. Subse- 
quently, as Anita resigned herself to the 
ministrations of the masseuse, and still 
later to those of the artiste in coiffures, 


_ her lips were curved in a tender and 
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absent smile. She recalled the list of 
Philip’s prospective guests, and they 
seemed to pass before her in review: 
Carlotta of Sweden, who sounded like a 
princess royal, but was probably a cook; 
Professor on visualized as a dried-up, 
academic person who had won Philip’s 
heart by showing him a tadpole or a 
caterpillar; Jim, evidently a pal, near 
Philip’s tender age; and last, but far 
from least, the Furnace Man Philip 
was so sure she would like. She knew 
how the boy must have met this 
person, in his explorations through the 
cellar of the great Cameron house. She 
could picture the big-eyed, passionately 
friendly child sitting on an upturned 
box, watching the Furnace Man at his 
labors, and winning the heart of that 
sooty individual, as he won the hearts of 
all who touched his life. Philip was a 
darling, a very prince of darlings; she 
had always adored him, and now she was 
almost passionately grateful to him for 
giving her a thrill of real interest. 

She wrote a personal acceptance of his 
invitation, and, light-heartedly leaving 
the remaining letters for her secretary 
to answer according to the dictates of a 
somewhat limited intelligence, she went 
to the gabbling luncheon, which was 
fully as gabbling as she had expected it 
to be. In one of the rare intervals in 
which she herself was permitted to gab- 
ble, she mentioned Philip’s invitation, 
and was rewarded by an immediate at- 
tention, even from a group which was 
discussing flesh reduction then. 

“That child will have a lot of money 
when he’s twenty-one,” contributed her 
hostess. “But he'll probably be a so- 
cialist by that time and give it all away, 
because of the peculiar notions of his 
parents. Fancy letting him associate 
with newsboys and furnace-men!” 

“But think of getting Professor 
Gray!” another breathed in awe. “He 
never goes anywhere, and his books are 
simply wonderful.” 

“The Camerons ought to be putting 
Philip up now for the best schools and 
the big clubs, so he’ll get in when he’s 
old enough,” another matron thought. 
“We entered Billy for Groton the day he 
was born.” 

“Are you really his aunt?” a fourth 
asked Miss Holloway. 
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“No,” Anita admitted; “only his 
godmother. But when he was old 
enough to notice names, and heard his 
mother call me Anita, he thought it 
meant ‘Aunt Nita,’ and so—”’ 

Nobody was listening. 

“That luncheon of his will be a weird 
affair,” said a girl who affected off-hand 
speech. ‘Where d’ ye s’pose he’ll sand- 
wich you, Nita—between Jim and Car- 
lotta?” 

Anita laughed. “I hope so,” she de- 
clared. “I'd infinitely prefer them to 
Professor Gray and the doctor.” 

The same problem was at the same 
moment disturbing the breast of Master 
Philip Cameron. Following their usual 
method with this precocious infant, his 
parents had thrown upon him the bur- 
den of the preparations for his party, as 
well as of the entertainment itself. They 
were, they lightly mentioned, at his ser- 
vice as a source of general information; 
but they expected him to untie his own 
somewhat tangled social knots. Pale 
but calm, Master Philip asked a few 
questions. He learned that the table 
arrangement of his guests was highly 
important. Also that there were hosts 
so given to detail that they actually 
wrote out a list of their guests and then 
made a diagram of their positions at the 
banquet-board. His mother seemed to 
admire such hosts. Philip disappeared 
with a wan smile. A little later he re- 
turned with inky fingers and a blotted 
list, to which Mrs. Cameron gave imme- 
diate and respectful attention. 


Nurs 

Dokter Clark 
Carlotta From Sweden 
Aunt Nita 

Profeser Gray. 

the Furnis man 


“How many does that make?” his 
mother demanded. 

Breathing rather heavily in his inter- 
est, Philip counted the names. It was 
an important matter. There must be 
no mistake. 

“Seven,” he decided. 

“Eight would be better,” mused the 
exacting parent. “Eight is an even 
number. They could go into the dining- 
room in pairs.” 
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“Like an’mals into the Ark,” con- 
firmed Philip, grasping the point. 

“Can you.think of any one else you’d 
like to ask? There really should be 
eight.” 

Philip shook his head. Then his 
brow cleared. ‘Would I do?” he sug- 
gested, difidently. “You know I—I— 
really ’spected to be there!” 

His mother laughed and hugged him, 
hiding in his yellow hair a conscious face. 
“T think you will,” she conceded. 

When the question of the diagram 
came up after this refreshing interval, 
Philip drew a circle that bore a depress- 
ing resemblance to a leaky egg. A few 
patient touches gave it better propor- 
tions, and then, still following a large 
general plan, he made crosses at the 
head and foot to represent his guests, 
and three marks on each side of the 
imaginary table. There remained the 
delicate matter of arranging the guests, 
and at this point Mrs. Cameron de- 
parted somewhat abruptly, murmuring 
that a lady usually sat between two 
gentlemen, and that the guests “one 
most desired to honor” were placed at 
one’s right and left. The hints left 
Philip rather limp, but that night when 
he was sleeping—somewhat restlessly, 
it”must be confessed, after his mental 
exertions—his father and mother found 
this document in his small desk, and 
bent reverent heads above it: 


Aunt Nita 
Jim — __The Furnis 
man 
Profeser__ __Dokter 
Gray Clark 
Carlotta 
from — — Nurs 
Sweden 
xX 
ME 


“Couldn’t have done it better my- 
self,” chuckled the elder Cameron. 
‘Few pictures could be more stimulating 
to the tired mind than that of Clark 
between Nurse and the Furnace Man.” 


“Unless,” murmured his wife, “it’s 
that of Nita between Jim and the Fur- 
nace Man. Oh, Phil, isn’t it an appal- 
ling mixture!” 

“They'll carry it off,” predicted her 
husband. “Trust Gray for that.” 

“Nita could swing the thing alone, if 
she happened to be in the humor,” 
brooded Philip’s mother. “But prob- 
ably she won’t be. She almost never is, 
nowadays. How a girl with money and 
beauty and position and brains can be so 
desperately discontented all the time 
is more than I can understand. But 
about this party— Really—hadn’t we 
better—”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” interrupted Philip 
senior. “Give ’em a good luncheon, and 
let "em muddle through. You and I 
would spoil everything. Moreover, my 
dear—pardon me for mentioning it—the 
cold fact is that our son has not invited 
us! 

On Thursday morning Anita learned 
by telephone that the time set for Phil- 
ip’s luncheon was one o'clock, a detail 
her overworked host had omitted to 
mention. She presented herself at five 
minutes before that hour, and was 
escorted to the drawing-room by a ser- 
vant who appeared to be struggling with 
abysmal emotions. She was, it appeared, 
the last arrival, and Philip, his blue 
eyes blazing with excitement, shook hands 
with her ceremoniously, and hastened to 
introduce her to his other guests—an 
attention complicated by te abrupt dis- 
appearance of two of them. Jim had 
taken refuge behind a divan, over the 
back of which his agonized red face was 
sinking with something of the effect of a 
setting sun. Carlotta, the Swedish nurse 
of a neighboring child, had coyly re- 
treated into a corner behind a potted 
palm. Three men, however, rose as 
Anita entered, and two of these Philip 
presented in turn. 

“This is my doctor,” he said. “‘He’s 
awful busy, but he came to my party 
just the same. He’s going to bring me 
a little brother soon ’s he can ’tend to it. 
And this is the Professor. He knows 
everything.” 

The foot of Jim, appearing under the 
divan at this point, distracted the atten- 
tion of the host. He promptly grabbed 
it. “We'll go in to lunch now,” he 
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ended, hurriedly, as he tugged away, 


a second glance at him, quick but ap- 
“cause we're all here. Jim, you just 


praising, taking in this time not alone 











got to come out and bring Carlotta, so 
please do it, quick.” 

Professor Gray looked very much as 
Anita had expected him to 
look. Clark was an elegant 
person, with a Van Dyke 
beard and a manner. Both 
murmured pleasant phrases, 
to which Anita replied in 
kind. Both were utterly in- 
significant in the presence of 
the third man, a young giant 
with brown eyes and the 
handsomest head and face 
Miss Holloway had ever 
seen. They were almost 
too handsome; they rather 
took one’s breath away and 
made one self-conscious 
but the manner of their 
possessor was extremely 
simple and natural. His 
eyes were as brilliant as 
Philip’s; there was an 
amused tremor in the voice 
that spoke to her. 

“May I take you in?” he 
asked. 

Anita took his arm with- 
out speaking, but with an 
extraordinary feeling of 
having done so before; in- 
deed, of knowing this young 
man surprisingly well, 
though certainly she had 
never met him until this 
hour. If she had, she could 
not have forgotten him. 
Her spirits rose, dizzyingly. 
This was sure to be an in- 
teresting luncheon. The 
portiéres leading into the 
dining-room had been drawn 
back, and Philip, hand in 
hand with the beloved 
nurse who was his guest 
of honor, was advancing 
at the head of his short 
procession. Behind him, 
Carlotta and Jim, equally out of their 
native element, dragged reluctant feet; 
and back of them Gray and Clark 
walked, arm in arm, exhibiting a sur- 
prising gift of airy badinage. Anita and 
her escort came last; and now she shot 
Vou. CXXXIIL—No. 795.—53 
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his brilliant eyes and handsome face, but 
the swing of his big shoulders, his splen- 
did length of limb, the perfection of his 








HIS PARENTS EXPECTED HIM TO UNTIE HIS 


SOMEWHAT TANGLED SOCIAL KNOTS 


carriage, the shabbiness of his clothes. 
His clothes were very shabby indeed- 

threadbare, even; and one of his care- 
fully polished shoes showed a break at 
the side. It was a most incongruous 
thing that such a man should wear such 
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garments. He was a prince in a fairy 
tale, badly disguised. 

“Philip does not believe in names,” 
she smiled, “but you are—” 

“The Furnace Man? Yes.” He 
smiled down at her from the height of 
his six feet, and something in the smile 
moved her oddly. No man had ever 
smiled at her quite like this; it was ex- 
actly such a smile as Philip might have 
given her, and it matched perfectly the 
look in this young giant’s eyes—the look 
of a happy boy. Those eyes held, too, 
something of the sudden intimacy of a 
little boy’s expression when he meets and 
likes a new friend. 

“Isn’t this a lark?” he asked. “No 
one but Philip could have thought of it. 
And see him carry it off!” 

They were at the table now, looking 
for the place-cards that bore their names, 
Gray and Clark continuing their cheerful 
talk in an obvious determination to 
make the affair “go,” Philip wholly at 
his ease, Carlotta and Jim still souls in 
outer darkness. But a few moments later 
Anita found herself a sharer of the 
Furnace Man’s theory that Philip would 
carry his party to a triumphant finish. 
The strain was already relaxing; the 
newsboy and Carlotta had forgotten 
themselves in contemplation of the 
room, the flowers, the food before them. 
Not even the presence of two noiselessly 
padding servants who came and went 
with the dishes of the first course could 
hurl them back into their abyss of 
agonized self-consciousness. Peace fell 
upon them. They had nothing to do 
but eat. 

At the right hands of Jim and Philip 
stood tall goblets filled with milk. Near 
the other covers were bell-shaped glasses 
which were immediately and expertly 
filled. 

Resting his arms on the table, in 
the attitude of a Murillo cherub, the 
host’s blue eyes swept the circle of his 
guests. He drew a breath of deep con- 
tent. “Ain’t it interestin’,” he said, 
“that all of us fr’en’s is alone together 
in this room?” 

Dr. Clark replied, digging his spoon 
into his Casaba melon with the zest of a 
hungry man. “You'd better believe it’s 
interesting,” he said, heartily. “And 
mighty jolly. I was horribly afraid you 


were going to forget me, Phil. You're so 
healthy that I never see you except on 
gala occasions. Can’t we knock him out 
for a day or two with his birthday cake?” 
he asked the nurse. 

But Philip was seriously explaining. 
“You see, I had to ask my fr’en’s when 
I saw them,” he began; “so I asked 
Nurse first, and the Furnace Man next, 
‘cause I see them every day, and ’cause 
the Furnace Man has so many en—en- 
gagements. But he said, soon ’s I asked 
him, he thought he could get out of some 
of them. An’ he did.” 

The Furnace Man dropped a few 
words into Anita’s ear. “The special 
engagement to-day,” he murmured, 
““was Gray’s lecture on Pragmatism. 
You see he has cut it, too!” 

“Then you are a university student— 
of course!” 

Anita wondered why she had not 
realized this before. She felt a quick re- 
lief, a quick disappointment, and swiftly 
wondered why she felt either. 

He nodded. ‘Working my way 
through,” he added, cheerfully. 

“Hence the furnace?” 

“Yes. I’ve a whole string of furnaces 
on this street. ‘That’s how | met Philip. 
He’s an early riser. Soam I. I get here 
at six every morning, and Philip’s about 
the only person stirring. He trots down 
into the basement and we talk things 
over. We've settled most of the big 
problems of life. A few we’ve had to 
leave.” 

“What were they?” 

Anita was interested. Her picture of 
Philip in the basement on the upturned 
box had been surprisingly accurate, as 
these sudden visualizations of hers were 
apt to be. 

“He asked me one day if I didn’t 
think the poor had too many children. 
I said I rather inclined to that theory 
—lI’m one of seven myself—but that I 
didn’t know what could be done about 
it. Philip admitted that he didn’t 
know, either. We don’t often give up 
like that. But Phil added that he was 
thinking about it a great deal. He’s a 
fascinating little beggar!” 

Miss Holloway agreed, with the ex- 

ression that so warmed her features. 
But she had known Philip’s charms 
through five years of close association, 














“WOULD I DO? YOU KNOW 


following their first intimate inspection 


a day after he had arrived on earth. 
Those of the Furnace Man were only 
now dawning upon her; he suggested 
hinterlands of possibility. She concen- 
trated on the Furnace Man. 

“Do you live by furnaces alone?” she 
inquired. “Forgive me for asking,” she 
added, hastily, “but you know I’m in- 
terested in such things.” 

The Furnace Man’s smile faded and 
the light died out of his eyes. He had 
forgotten that she was “interested in 
such things,” and that the name of the 
rich Miss Holloway usually headed the 
subscription-lists of big charities he read 
about. To parade his poverty before her 
that she might study at first hand the 
expedients to which university students 
were reduced when “working their way 
through” was not among his plans for 
the day. But he answered her question. 

“Oh no,” he said. “I get.a lot of 
tutoring from first to last, and odd jobs 
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’SPECTED TO BE THERE!”’ 


of various kinds. In the summer I have 
some surveying.” 

He did not add that there were two 
young brothers whose expenses in a 
“prep” school he was paying in addition 
to his own, nor did he give those details 
of daily life for which his neighbor was 
waiting. Anita bit her lip. She had 
been stupid. She had addressed him as 
if he were a “case” in the institution of 
which she was the youngest trustee. As 
a result he had gone inside of himself 
and pulled down the blinds. She felt 
like one ringing the bell of a deserted 
house through whose windows, only a 
few moments before, she had seen the 
reflection of the firelight on the hearth. 
But he should not shut her out, she de- 
termined. She would get into that 
house. She wanted to know all about 
him—this Furnace Man—not because 
she was especially sympathetic, but— 
well, for many reasons. Because he ap- 
pealed to her almost pagan love of 
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beauty. Because he was magnetic. Be- 
cause—oh, because she had this strange 
sense of knowing him so well. But he 
had turned an eager ear to Jim, who, 
under the skilful guidance of Professor 
Gray, was brilliantly approaching the 
climax of a vital personal experience 
which had begun in Laliier words. 

“So when the ice broke you saw the 
little girl fall into the water,” prompted 
Professor Gray, “and you got her out, 
and made her run home as fast as she 
could to keep from catching cold.” 

“TY run wit her. I made her run like 
hell,” corroborated Jim, eagerly. “I 
wouldn’t leave her speak. We hadn’t 
no time. I dragged her arm, an’ we run 
an’ we run—fur miles, I guess. All de 
time she kep’ tryin’ to talk, jest like a 
goil! Den she drops down on de road, 
sudden, and wot you t’ink she says?” 
He paused to give his hearers the full 
effect of his climax. “Says she didn’t 
mind runnin’, but she /ived in de op’site 
d’rection!”” he ended, in disgust. 

Again Anita’s eyes met the brown 
ones beside her, and she and the Furnace 
Man laughed together. He had pushed 
up the blinds. She glanced around with 
a deep sense of comfort. At the head of 
the table Philip was devoting himself to 
Carlotta, who listened to him with a 
smile on her fair, sullen face. Dr. Clark 
and the nurse were deep in the animated 
discussion of “a case.” Professor Gray 
was starting Jimmy on another reminis- 
cence. The world was hers and the 
Furnace Man’s. But she must not make 
another false beginning. While she hesi- 
tated he spoke. 

“We aren’t hitting it off as well as we 
should be, are we?” he asked, sympa- 
thetically. 

“No,” she admitted, with regret. 
“Do you know why we're not?” 

“Of course. We live on different 
lanets. We have different viewpoints. 
Ve speak a different language. It’s 

impossible for you to enter my world. 
You don’t know the way.” 

“Do you know the way to mine?” 

“Try me. Talk to me not as one of 
‘the deserving poor,’ but as a man in 
your own class.” 

Miss Holloway flushed darkly, and 
her lips set. The next instant she had 
turned to him with a new expression—a 


most unusual one for her, apologetic, 
even contrite. 

“TI deserved that,” she conceded; 
“I’m glad you gave it to me. Now 
we'll begin all over. Tell me,” she 
added, mischievously—‘‘tell me what 
you think of the Russian dancers. | 
know you're longing to.” 

He told her. He also told her what he 
thought of “Treasure Island,” and the 
skating at the Hippodrome, and Sister 
Beatrice, and the Philharmonic’s all- 
Richard Straus evenings, and the latest 
“bridge” rule, and Wilson’s defense pol- 
icy, and the mushrooms under glass 
which he was eating at the moment, and 
Masefield’s poetry, and Bakst’s decora- 
tive schemes. What he thought was 
frequently what Miss Holloway herself 
thought—and she realized this with sur- 
prise. Also she experienced an impulse 
to change her opinions if they conflicted 
with his—a most unusual impulse. He 
really talked extremely well, but he left 
her restless, discontented. He was play- 
ing a part. With every word he uttered 
she felt herself getting further and 
further away from the real man. Again 
she was outside of his house—a house 
warmed and lighted now, but still 
locked. Resolutely she rang the bell. 

“But how have you seen and read and 
heard all these things? How have you 
found time—” 

“And money?” His eyes twinkled. 
As if he had kept her long enough on the 
threshold, the door swung open. ‘Oh, 
I have friends in your world. Dick 
Mason and Bert Houghton take me 
about a good deal—and Dick’s extra 
evening clothes fit me to perfection. 
Once or twice a month I leave the fur- 
naces and get into the clothes and gad. 
I feel that | can accept their hospitality 
because—” For the first time he hesi- 
tated, looking self-conscious. “Well, 
because Bert’s mother is my aunt, and 
Dick’s father is my godfather!” 

Miss Holloway studied him in silence. 
To her seeing eyes he was as completely 
transformed by his last words as if a 
fairy wand had been waved over him. 
His disguise had fallen off. He stood 
before her an enchanted prince, glowing 
in the reflected glory of the Houghtons 
and the Masons. She knew all about 


him now. Harriet Mason talked by the 
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him off! A hundred half- 
forgotten details jostled one 
another in hermemory. He 
was captain of the football 
team which had defeated 
Princeton in November; he 
was the man who had saved 
Dick Mason’s life when he 
was accidentally shot in the 
Maine woods two years ago; 
he was, oh, it made her 
blush to think of all he was 
and had been—this youth 
she had socalmly patronized. 
Andthe Masons and Hough- 
tons allowed him to be a 
furnace man! That thought 
was the worst of all. It 
made her writhe, but she 
told herself she was merely 
resenting that waste of 
splendid material. 

“But how can they let 
you work like this?” she 
exclaimed, impatiently. 
“Surely they could find a 
way to make you see how 
absurd it is! Grubbing over 
furnaces and tutoring stupid 
boys—you, of all men!” 

His fine lips tightened. 
“They have nothing to do 
with that,” he said, curtly. 
“That's my affair. They 
can take me about if they 
like—it’s my only chance 
to see them, for they’re 
never at home. Besides, 
it’s part of one’s education. 
But that’s all I'll let them 
do. However, it’s "most 
over. I'll take my degree 
this June. After that they 
can give me a leg up in 
starting.” 


“Will you come and dine with me den depression settled upon her—a de- 


sometime?” 


He glanced at her; then his eyes fell. plicable. She felt horribly lonely. The 
“No, thank you,” he said, slowly. Furnace Man, too, was staring moodily 
Miss Holloway stared at him, disbe- athisplate. The voice of Carlotta from 


lieving her ears. 


“That sounds rude,” he conceded, upon them. 
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hour of this eccentric young man who “but of course you understand. I’ve 
was quite willing to accept the affection made it a rule never to accept any invi- 
of the two families, but declined the tations but theirs. I will not accept 
slightest help at their hands. Of course hospitality I cannot return.” 

they loved to take him about and show Anita gave him her shoulder. A sud- 
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HE HASTENED TO INTRODUCE HER TO HIS OTHER GUESTS 


pression as unexpected as it was inex- 


Sweden broke the silence that had fallen 
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“I ban go home,” she said; “I ban 
seek forhome. I ban so loone-some. It 
is awful to be loone-some. Yes.” 

As if swung on a pivot, Anita turned 
and looked at the Furnace Man. As 
if impelled by a similar force, he had 
turned to look at her. For a long five 
seconds the gray eyes and the brown 
ones plumbed each other’s depths and 
the abyss of each other’s loneliness. 
Then, without a word, they glanced 
away. 

Anita gave a flattering attention to 
Jim on her right, to whom as yet, she 
suddenly realized, she had given almost 
no attention at all. Under the warmth 
of her smile Jim detached himself from 
a rich salad and devoted a margin of his 
mind to social intercourse. Jim, it soon 
appeared, knew all about Miss Hollo- 
way. He had read of her in the news- 
papers he sold, and her name was on 
the brass tablet at the entrance of the 
big reading-room in the newsboys’ home 
where he lived. But he had been under 
the impression that she was “one of dem 
old dames—de kind wit white coils.” 
It seemed a blow to him to find her less 
than seventy, and Miss Holloway left 
him to the force of a shock from which 
he seemed unable to rally, and glanced 
at the neighbor at her left. The Fur- 
nace Man had been listening and smiling 
to himself. 

“Wouldn’t flatter you, would he?” 
he asked, quizzically. “‘What anest of 
barbarians you’ve fallen into!” 

Anita raised an eyebrow. “‘Do you 
call him a barbarian?” she asked, with 
a glance toward Philip. 

The Furnace Man’s eyes followed 
hers, growing very soft on the journey. 
Philip was again talking to Carlotta, 
his yellow hair an aureole against the 
dark wood of the great carved chair in 
which he sat, his big eyes shining into 
the somber eyes of the girl, his small 
teeth showing in his shy, adorable smile. 
Through the heavy rain of the now gen- 
eral conversation, a few of his words 
pattered down on them: 

‘An’ when the flowers is all out in the 
gardens, and the birds come, you'll like 
us better. Then you will be happy.” 

The cloud passed from the brow of 
Carlotta from Sweden. “I could not 
like you no better as I do,” she said. 


Philip's: response was as eager as a 
lover's. “Does that mean you like me 
now—really, truly?” he cried. 

Carlotta from Sweden answered under 
her breath, but both Anita and the 
Furnace Man heard her. “I lofe you,” 
she said. 

“It seems almost indelicate to listen, 
doesn’t it?” commented the Furnace 
Man. “But I know exactly how Car- 
lotta feels.” 

“Do you?” 

“T love him, too,” he said, quietly. 
“T’m simply devoted to the little chap. 
Once or twice when he has been a bit 
under the weather and couldn’t come 
down into the basement, I’ve been al- 
most as disappointed as if the Only 
One had failed me. 

“Ts there an Only One? 

Miss Holloway asked the question 
without compunction. She simply could 
not help it. Besides, anything was per- 
missible at this incredible luncheon. 

“Of course.” 

“Tell me about her.” 

“Thank you. There’s very little to 
tell. It’s just a piece of madness on my 
part. She’s in your world. The real 
reason I go there is to see her sometimes 
—to live for an hour or two the life she 
lives, to talk to the people she knows, to 
look at her—from a distance.” 

Miss Holloway’s sense of loneliness 
deepened into gloom. She resented the 
emotion. She had been so interested, 
so content, during that first hour of the 


luncheon. 
“And she—” she asked, 


“Does she care?” 
**She doesn’t know. 


” 


slowly. 


Can you imagine 
that I would let her suspect? We're as 
far apart as if she lived on Mars.” 


“I wonder if I know her?” Miss Hol- 
loway was running over in her mind the 
belles and buds in the Houghton-Mason 
sets, ready to hate the right one if her 
face appeared. It was a hopeless task. 
There were dozens of them. 

He looked indifferent. “‘No doubt,” 
he said, carelessly. 

“Do you see her often?” 

“e No.” 

“Then how—” 

“Love isn’t dependent on meetings. 
Surely I don’t need to tell you that. | 
loved her the first time | saw her, at the 
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opera—two years ago. It was one of 
the things one reads about. I had smiled 
over them. I didn’t suppose such a 
thing could come to me. But, Lord, 
how it came! I was like a palm in a 
tropical storm. It shook my very soul. 
It’s shaking me yet.” 

The brown hand with which he was 
fingering his glass trembled, and he 
hurriedly withdrew it and fumbled with 
his napkin. Looking at him askance, 
Anita saw that his face had whitened. 
She felt an almost intolerable pang of 
sympathy for him, followed by a shock 
of anger. What right had the Furnace 
Man to discuss his love-affairs with her 

-to drag her into the quasi-intimacy 
such confidences implied? When she 
spoke her voice was curt. 

“You'll get over it,” she said, “espe- 
cially as you don’t know her well, and 
see her so rarely.” 

He seemed not to notice her change 
of mood, but he answered her words. 


TO BE INT’MI 





T FR’EN’S,”’ SAID PHILIP 


mused; 
“that’s true enough. But, just the same, 
I think I know her better than most peo- 


“T don’t see her often,” he 


ple do. You see, we have a common 
friend, she and I—some one who loves 
her, knows her intimately, and sees a 
side of her she doesn’t show to any one 
else. So I, too, know that side. I’ve 
been watching it for a year. I know a 
thousand wonderful things she has done. 
I know the real girl.” 

He stopped with an effect of finality. 
The conversation, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was over. Dr. Clark addressed 
him, and the two chatted for a moment. 
Anita looked around the room, and as 
she looked the familiar weight of de- 
pression ominously deepened. ‘The 
charm of the hour was gone. She felt as 
if a veil of illusion had been torn from 
her eyes, as if at last she saw her fellow- 
guests as they really were—Carlotta, a 
heavy-faced, stolid servant; Jimmy, a 
precocious newsboy, with a face clean 
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only in spots; Professor Gray, an 
academic mummy; the nurse, a worthy 
person of her kind, to be reckoned with 
only when she passed one’s line of 
vision; the doctor, a successful physi- 
cian with a too-pervasive “bedside 
manner.” ‘There remained Philip, who 
needed no veil of illusion to heighten his 
exquisite personality. ‘There remained 
also this stranger at her left, this stranger 
she seemed in that moment to have 
known for a thousand years. He was 
smiling at Philip—the boyish smile like 
Philip's own. Her heart contracted 
with an actual physical pang. Then she 
knew what had happened. There he was 
—the man she had unconsciously been 
seeking—and in the very hour in which 
she had found him she had lost him 
again. She had lost him, moreover, in 
the most maddening of all ways. Both 
his pride and his poverty she believed 
she could have conquered—but not this 
vision of his dream. He was mooning 
over an obsession, and his passion was 
kept alive by some sentimentalist who 
fed it on shadows. She could have taken 
him, perhaps, from a flesh-and-blood 
rival—certainly she might have tried; 
but against a thing like this she dared 
not pit herself. 

It was Jim who escorted her back to 
the drawing-room, for Clark had passed 
a friendly arm through the Furnace 
Man’s and was deep in a confidential 
chat. ‘Then, with surprising sudden- 
ness, the party disintegrated. Professor 
Gray had his deferred lecture. Carlotta 
had promised to be home at three. The 
doctor had calls to make. Jim’s after- 
noon newspapers were ready for sale. 
The nurse went up-stairs. Anita, Philip, 
and the Furnace Man were left to their 
harrowing farewells. 

With the departure of his other 
guests, the slight tension on the nerves 








of their host relaxed; in the companion- 
ship of these two intimates he again 
became a little boy. Grasping a hand 
of each, and balancing lightly between 
them, he unconsciously hurled his thun- 
derbolt. 

“You like my Furnace Man, don’t 
you, Aunt Nita?” he demanded. 

“Yes, dear—of course.’ 

Philip lifted both feet and sw ung 
upon their hands. “I’m glad,” he said, 
“cause, you see, the Furnace Man and 
me we talk about you a lot. We talk 
about you the whole time we're to- 
gether. And when you come here I tell 
the Furnace Man every single thing 
you do.” 

A groan burst from the lips of the 
Furnace Man. His dark, brilliant face 
turned first crimson, then white. 

With a gasp, Philip flung himself 
upon him. “I promised I wouldn’t ever 
tell,” he wailed, “an’ | forgot! Oh, I 
forgot!” 

From the face of Miss Holloway a 
sudden radiance flamed. The Furnace 
Man stroked Philip’s buried head with 
a hand that shook. 

“He likes you, though,” said Philip, 
after a poignant silence. “I’m ’most 
sure he does. But he wouldn’t ever say 
so, ’cause he didn’t know you. Don't 
you think he likes you now? ’Cause | 
want you to be int’mit fr’en’s.” 

“We're going to be.”” Miss Holloway 
drew on her gloves with the little smile 
her friends loved but saw so rarely. 

“Are you perfeckly sure?” insisted 
Philip. “He didn’t say so.” 

“He will.” Miss Holloway looked at 
the bent head of the Furnace Man, and 
her eyes grew soft. “‘He hasn’t our im- 
petuous temperament, Philip,” she 
added, cheerfully, “so we must give him 
time. But he’s going to take me home 


now—and say it on the way!” 
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How Business 





Fights Alcohol 


BY BURTON J. HENDRICK 


> League, the United 
States will be a “sa- 
& loonless nation” by 
1920. They propose to 

fog work this miracle by 
obtaining an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which will outlaw the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
This will be merely the culmination of an 
anti-alcohol campaign which they have 
led for twenty-five years. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this 
article to discuss the advisability or in- 
advisability of national prohibition or 
whether such prohibition would actually 
prohibit. Side by side with this movement 
American industrialism has been waging 
warfare against the saloon. A drinking 
workman, even one who drinks only oc- 
casionally, now has great difficulty in 
getting and keeping a job. Few em- 
ployers will tolerate him about their 
establishments. This success of business 
men in driving alcohol from the factory 
constitutes, as the Manufacturing Record 
says, “one of the most significant revo- 
lutions of the age.” 

Industrial prohibition is not a new 
idea. The wisest American foresaw this 
development nearly two centuries ago. 
Benjamin Franklin, who, unassisted by 
modern science, discovered that fresh air 
did not cause colds, and who preached 
the doctrine of open windows when 
people hermetically sealed themselves in 
their rooms, also detected certain errors 
current in his day—and in ours—about 
the use of beer and spirits. 


I drank only water [he says, describing his 
early experiences in a London printing-shop]; 
the other workmen, beer. On occasion, I 
carried up and down stairs a large form of 
types in each hand, when others carried but 
one in both hands. They wondered to see, 
from this and several instances, that the 
water American, as they called me, was strong- 
er than themselves, who drank strong beer. 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 795.—54 





We had an ale-house boy who attended al- 
ways in the house, to supply the workmen. 
My companion at the press drank every day 
a pint of beer before breakfast, a pint be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, a pint at dinner, 
a pint in the afternoon about six o’clock, and 
another when he had done a day’s work. I 
thought it was a detestable custom; but it 
was necessary, he supposed, to drink strong 
beer, that he might be strong to labor. t 
tried to convince him that the bodily 
strength afforded by the beer could only be 
in proportion to the grain or flour dissolved 
in the water of which it was made. He 
drank on, however, and had four or five 
shillings to pay out of his wages every Satur- 
day night for that muddling liquor; an ex- 
pense pate free from. And thus these poor 
devils keep themselves always under. 


Thus Franklin describes the indus- 
trial liquor problem as it existed in an 
English printing-shop in 1725. Indus- 
trial America presented essentially the 
same picture until halfa dozen years ago. 
We can readily recognize all the details. 
The vague belief that alcohol increased 
the workman’s efficiency prevailed until 
recently in the average American estab- 
lishment. The “ate-house boy” for 
nearly two hundred years regularly 
made his trips between the workroom 
and the nearest corner saloon. The 
saloon-keepers, furnishing credit during 
the week, and heavily levying upon 
wages every Saturday night, repre- 
sented, in Franklin’s day as in ours, the 
exhausting economic effect of drinking. 
Franklin, please note, says nothing 
about the religious or moral aspects of 
the alcohol habit; he merely sees that it 
is wasteful financially and destructive 
physically. His attitude was not that 
of the Anti-Saloon League; it was that 
of the Tin Plate Trust and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Let us imagine Franklin, after a lapse 
of nearly two centuries, visiting the plant 
of the Illinois Steel Company, at Joliet, 
Illinois. He would find that in this, as 
in so many other reforms, he had merely 
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been ahead of his time. Posted all over 
the establishment this sign would delight 
his soul: 

NOTICE 

To the employees of the Joliet Works, Illi- 
nois Steel Company: 

For the promotion of safety and welfare, 
it is hoped that all employees will avoid the 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Under the rules of the Joliet Works, any 
employee who uses intoxicating liquor while 
on duty will be discharged. 

In making promotions in any department 
of the plant, Superintendents of Departments 
and Foremen will select for promotion only 
those who do not use intoxicating liquors. 


If Franklin should stroll into Gary at 
night, he would find electric signs over 
the entrance gate to the Illinois Steel 
plant, asking him these pointed ques- 
tions: 


Did booze ever do you any good? 

Did booze ever get you a better job? 

Did booze ever contribute anything to the 
happiness of your family? 


These flaming signs indicate an en- 
tirely new aspect of the prohibition cru- 
sade. The anti-alcohol movement in the 
United States has had three distinct 
phases. First, the church declared war 
against the saloon. Then science and 
medicine began to demonstrate its evils. 
Now American industry, in its search 
for mental and physical efficiency, has 
decided to abolish alcohol. 

For generations business and industry 
had not only tolerated alcohol, but had 
almost superstitiously regarded it as es- 
sential to success. In the early nine- 
teenth century the town bell regularly 
rang at ten in the morning and four in 
the afternoon; this was a signal for the 
laborers to pause and take their grog. 
Farmers regularly provided rum at har- 
vesting time; the belief prevailed that 
it protected their men against sun- 
stroke. On the other hand, workmen 
exposed to cold, such as ice-cutters, or 
carpenters and masons in winter time, 
used this universal solvent as a protec- 
tion against chill. American industrial- 
ism, as it developed, took over all these 
ideas, the growth of factories greatly 
stimulating the retail trade in alcohol. 
The saloon-keeper showed a natural af- 
finity for the factory; when the occupa- 


tion was peripatetic, likerailroad-building 
or lumbering, the grog-shop automati- 
cally followed the workmen’s head- 
quarters. Men regularly drank on the 
way to the shop in the morning, on the 
way home in the evening; the laborer 
ate his noonday meal at the free-lunch 
counter, and frequently took back with 
him to the factory plentiful supplies of 
refreshment in pails, bottles, and some- 
times in kegs. Until the last decade the 
dram-shop performed any number of 
business and social uses. “Fifteen years 
ago,” said Samuel Gompers, in 1904, 
“the labor union usually had its meet- 
ing place in a saloon.” It sheltered 
workmen at night, thus serving as a 
“club”; it acted as a bank, the gentle- 
man in a white apron obligingly cashing 
all pay checks. ‘The steel mills displayed 
particular tolerance toward whisky; 
they believed that the worker in a blast 
furnace would die if he did not have fre- 
quent potations. After every heat the 
men regularly adjourned to the nearest 
saloon and reinforced themselves for the 
next one. Twenty years ago the doctors 
regarded water as sure death for a ty- 
phoid patient, and, similarly, employers 
actually believed that water would al- 
most instantaneously kill a workman 
who had just left a blazing furnace. 
Even in those days, however, the indus- 
try noted that alcohol had certain dis- 
advantages. Foremen always dreaded 
Mondays and the day following pay- 
day, for the men were invariably list- 
less and accidents were then most fre- 
quent. 

It seems incredible that, thirty years 
ago, drunkenness seemed to be almost 
an indispensable adjunct of railroading. 
The neatly clothed, freshly shaven con- 
ductors we know to-day are modern 
developments; even the engineer, in the 
old days, commonly spent the time be- 
tween runs in a saloon and did not hesi- 
tate to take a bottle of whisky into his 
cab. The brakeman, the train-hand, 
and the worker in the roundhouse were 
not infrequently jovial, care-free souls. 
In 1886, William H. Baldwin, then re- 
cently graduated from Harvard, started 
his noteworthy railroad career on the 
Union Pacific. “There are about one 
hundred and thirty men living here,” he 
wrote from one of his stations. “They 
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are shopmen, engineers, firemen, and 
section hands, Their church, town hall, 
dance-hall, and reading-room are three 
saloons. If a man wishes to write a 
letter, meet friends, read, eat, drink and 
be merry, he goes to the only places 
which will give him the opportunity— 
the saloons. Some of the engineers have 
educated themselves far better than half 
the graduates of Harvard have been ed- 
ucated. There are many who have seen 
better days, but have been knocked out 
with bad rum. One of them is a bleary, 
bloodshot-eyed old chap, who looks as 
if he had been drunk all his life and had 
slept alternately in the gutter or on the 
floor of some saloon.” Constant quar- 
rels, fist fights, blunders, and slovenly 
work were the inevitable consequence of 
these conditions. Terrible accidents 
were much more common than now, and 
the official report not infrequently con- 
tained the statement that “‘some one 
had been drinking.” 

But times have changed. What ex- 
plains the improvements that are taking 
place every day? The last ten years 
have witnessed important developments 
in the study of alcohol. The scientific 
laboratory has tested, and is testing, all 
the superstitions which have developed 
in the course of several centuries. And 
we cannot study this literature without 
reaching one definite conclusion. A few 
opposing voices still uphold the cause of 
alcohol; the weight of scientific author- 
ity, however, has rendered a pretty 
sweeping verdict against it. We all 
know, of course—no scientific experi- 
ments are necessary to teach us—that 
excessive indulgence is injurious; the 
significance of these modern studies, 
however, is that they condemn alcohol 
in moderate amounts. These conclu- 
sions have the utmost importance for 
every citizen, but they have a particular 
meaning for laboring men. For alcohol 
affects unfavorably all the physical and 
mental operations most essential to 
working dian. The increasing com- 
plications of factory life, the extensive 
use of machinery, and the intricate organ- 
ization needed to turn out the modern 
product make unusual demands upon 
the workman. Above all, the laborer 
must have speed, physical and mental 
quickness, attention, and endurance. 
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Now, the alcohol molecule, freely circu- 
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lating in the body and the brain, affects 
adversely all these qualities. It en- 
feebles attention, dulls the intellect, pre- 
vents ready co-ordination between men- 
tal and muscular action, decreases the 
powers of attention and perception, and 
generally enfeebles the system. Elab- 
orate experimentation shows that wine 
and whisky, even in “moderate” 
amounts, lower resistance to infection; 
a regular drinker, even though he is not 
an inebriate, is especially subject to 
colds and even more serious disorders; 
this, merely from the industrial side, 
means loss of time and inefficiency. The 
laboratory workers have destroyed an- 
other illusion, dear to the “moderate 
drinker”; that is, that alcohol “puts 
new life into a man,” increases his en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. The physiological 
chemist coldly tells us that alcohol is 
not a stimulant, but a depressant. Any 
mental and physical elation we feel is 
simply its effect as a narcotic; it is 
merely temporary and, when it passes 
away, it leaves the mind and body more 
exhausted than before. 

In the last few years a great social and 
economic reform has been sweeping over 
the United States. That is the move- 
ment for workmen’s compensation, and 
this, even more than scientific studies, 
is giving the coup de grace to alcohol. 
The adoption, by most of our large in- 
dustrial states, of laws making employ- 
ers responsible financially for injuries 
suffered by employees has suddenly 
brought them face to face with the prob- 
lem of drink. For alcohol plays an im- 
portant part in causing accidents. The 
German investigators, in their methodi- 
cal fashion, have accumulated a mass of 
statistics showing this connection. Oth- 
er investigators may deny the indict- 
ment and point to the few industrial ac- 
cidents recorded in state reports as 
caused by “intoxication.” The fact 
that the casualty companies have few 
claims to pay in which “intoxication” 
figures as the cause is also alleged on the 
other side. But these assertions have 
no pertinence, for we are not discussing 
“intoxication,” but alcohol. A work- 
man obviously intoxicated causes few ac- 
cidents simply because men in this con- 
dition or subject to this condition are 
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not allowed to work at all. They seldom 
get jobs, are usually discharged on their 
first offense, and are always sent home 
when they appear in a drunken condi- 
tion. The ‘moderate drinker,” whose 
impaired perception, weakened atten- 
tion, and muscular and mental listless- 
ness may cause frightful calamities, is, so 
far as external evidence shows, entirely 
sober. An accident caused by him, 
therefore, does not go on the records as 
one caused by “‘intoxication.”” The new 
liability and compensation laws give the 
employer no option; he must pay for an 
injured workman, irrespective of the 
cause. If he tolerates alcohol-users on 
his premises, he must pay the cost of 
their mistakes. The question in this 
modern form thus touches employers at 
their most sensitive point. And the 
amazing growth of industrial prohibi- 
tion in the last three or four years herein 
has its explanation. As a result of these 
laws employers have installed safety 
appliances and started “safety” cam- 
paigns; their new rules against alcohol 
have precisely the same inspiration. 
The railroads led in the reform. 
Clearly, there can be no greater crime 
than to intrust a passenger-train to an 
engineer of alcoholic tendencies. In par- 
ticular, alcohol is a causative agent in 
toxic amblyopia, an eye disease which 
makes it difhcult to distinguish one color 
from another. The bearing of this upon 
reading signals is apparent. However, 
no extensive argument is needed to show 
the necessity for active wits in men who, 
merely by misplacing a switch, ignoring 
a signal, or misreading a telegram, can 
kill hundreds of people. Yet, as already 
said, American railroad management, 
twenty-five years ago, practically ig- 
nored the dangers of drinking. Here, 
again, the financial point largely ex- 
plains their awakening, as damage suits 
are becoming more and more expensive. 
The roads gradually installed air-brakes, 
block signals, and other safety appli- 
ances; finally, reaching the human el- 
ement, they adopted rules against alco- 
hol. But even William H. Baldwin, one 
of the pioneers in this reform, believed 
that they could enforce only the mildest 
rules. ‘‘If the men are ordered not to 
drink,” he said, “they will just indulge 
in a little extra profanity at our ex- 


pense.” ‘The most that could be hoped 
for, he believed, was to prohibit drinking 
in working-hours. At first the railroads 
merely placed this limitation on their 
men. As this regulation only scotched 
the evil, the railroads, perforce, began 
interfering with the “personal liberty” 
of their employees. Not only must an 
employee not drink in working-hours; 
he must not drink at all! In some cases 
the applicants had to sign the total-ab- 
stinence pledge before entering the com- 
pany’s employ. Rules penalizing a visit 
to a saloon with dismissal soon became 
ageneral rule. But railroads which went 
to this extreme soon found themselves 
facing a curious dilemma. They prohib- 
ited their men from visiting saloons, yet 
they were conducting saloons themselves 
—that is, they were serving liquors in 
their dining- and club-cars. Several of 
our greatest railroads—the Pennsyl- 
vania, for example—met this issue in the 
only honest way. This is why the thirsty 
traveler, asking for his customary cock- 
tail in the dining-car, is politely in- 
formed by the colored gentleman that 
“no drinks are sold on the train.” 

“American railroads,” says the Raii- 
way Gazette, “have become one of the 
greatest and most effective temperance 
organizations in existence.” There are 
probably 2,000,000 railroad employees 
to-day living under the strictest prohib- 
itory regulations. Recently another 
large company discharged one hundred 
and twenty-six men who had committed 
this offense. But the railroads are fight- 
ing the evil in other ways. They fit up 
club-rooms for their men; the wonderful 
development of the Railroad Y. M. C.-.A. 
is really part of the campaign for so- 
briety. We may reasonably doubt 
whether state prohibition prohibits in 
Kansas and Maine; there is not the 
slightest doubt that industrial prohi- 
bition does prohibit on our railroads. 
Intemperance among railroad employees 
is now practically unknown. 

The most ardent temperance enthusi- 
ast does not show greater hostility to 
the use of alcohol than America’s cap- 
tains of industry at the present moment. 
Take, for a single illustration, our great- 
est industry, the steel trade. I have be- 
fore me a mass of letters from nearly one 
hundred and fifty manufacturers of iron 
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and steel. They include the greatest 
concerns in the country; many of the 
constituent members of the United 
States Steel Corporation are represented. 
In these letters the responsible officials 
give their policy on the drinking ques- 
tion, and express their opinions as to its 
practical success. Through them all 
there runs the same tone: the opinion is 
unanimous that drinking, even in mod- 
erate amounts, decreases efficiency, in- 
creases accidents, and is altogether de- 
moralizing to the workmen and to the 
plant. All these corporations—great 
concerns like the Illinois Steel Company, 
the Carnegie Steel Compan y, the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, the 
American Tin Plate Company, the 
American Manganese Steel Company, 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, the American Bridge Company, 
to mention only afew, are now con- 
ducting a great campaign against 
drinking. Already they have cleaned 
up conditions that existed only half 
a dozen years ago. All have elimi- 
nated from the steel industry that youth- 
ful Ganymede who was once its con- 
spicuous ornament—old Ben Franklin’s 
“‘ale-house boy,” who regularly “‘ rushed 
the can” in working-hours, for the re- 
freshment regarded as essential to in- 
dustrial eficiency and contentment. 
These steel-mills will now “fire” in- 
stantly any man who drinks in working- 
hours. Many are weeding out em- 
ployees who stop on their way to the 
owes for their morning nip and on 
their way home at night for a similar 
purpose. A visit to the free-lunch 
counter at noon frequently means dis- 
missal. Before a man.is employed he is 
asked if he uses alcohol; if he answers 
yes, the applicant does not get the job. 
Some of these concerns, like our great- 
est railroads, prohibit drinking both on 
and off duty, and discharge a man caught 
visiting a saloon at any time. A work- 
man who cashes his pay-check at a sa- 
loon is immediately sent “to get his 
time”; a garnishment of wages by a 
saloon-keeper automatically results in 
dismissal. The American Steel and 
Wire Company has ordered its men to 
withdraw from clubs where liquor is 
sold; a year ago the Carnegie Steel 
Company posted a notice declaring that 
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all promotions hereafter would be made 
from the ranks of the abstainers. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company has prohibited foremen, 
bosses, and others who have workmen 
in charge from visiting saloons; the ex- 
ample is too dangerous a one! 

‘These large employers adopt other 
methods for divorcing alcohol from in- 
dustry. Some have purchased saloon 
property near their plants merely for the 
purpose of abolishing the bars. Nearly 
all fght the granting of licenses in the 
courts and direct their men, under pen- 
alty of dismissal, not to sign applications 
for licenses. ‘A man with a bottle of 
whisky,” declared an official of the 
Du Pont Powder C ompany, at Conneys 
Point, New Jersey, “is as dangerous 
around a powder-plant as a bomb- 
thrower.” The Midvale Steel Company 
recently appeared in the license court to 
oppose a saloon-keeper who was plan- 
ning to locate in its neighborhood. One 
phase of industrial prohibition is a move- 
ment known as “ pushing the saloon from 
the doors of the factory.” These “‘agi- 
tators’” — mostly cold-blooded execu- 
tives of great manufacturing plants— 
take the stand that the same laws which 
keep drinking-places away from churches 
and schools should also apply to their es- 
tablishments. The American Foundry- 
men’s Association is leading this move- 
ment. Other employers are trying to 
find the long-sought substitute for the 
saloon. Some supply cold milk and 
other harmless drinks, at a nominal 
price; others, following the example of 
the railroads, are establishing club- 
rooms. ‘These places furnish lunch at a 
small figure—thereby enticing the men 
away from the free-lunch counter; _bill- 
iards, bowling-alleys, reading-rooms, li- 
braries, gymnasium, and social quarters 
supply other necessities of human inter- 
course. 

Perhaps the most persuasive weapon 
against the saloon is that adopted by the 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, which 
has large plants in Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and New York. This concern had 
the usual three types of employees—ex- 
cessive drinkers, moderate drinkers, and 
abstainers. Instead of adopting strin- 
gent prohibitory rules the company de- 
cided to deal with its employees on the 
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strict basis of justice and common busi- 
ness sense. Who were the ones, that is, 
that gave the greatest dollar value for 
every dollar paid them? The question 
answered itself—the non-alcoholized, of 
course. Many years’ experience had 
clearly demonstrated that fact. Was it 
not unfair, almost dishonest, to pay the 
drinking man the same wages as the ab- 
stainer? Acting on this basis, the Phila- 
delphia Quartz Company has issued an 
order giving a ten per cent. increase in 
wages to total abstainers. The com- 
pany makes no pretense that it is seeking 
to save souls, although it hopes that the 
families of its employees will benefit; its 
idea is to discourage drunkenness, and so 
increase efficiency and profits. The non- 
drinker is worth more pay than the 
drinker—that’s all there is to it. “The 
actions of the men,” writes Mr. William 
H. Stanton, the general manager of the 
company, at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
“their attitude toward the company, 
their management of the work—in fact, 
their very looks indicate—that they feel 
they have made a good decision. They 
have more self-respect, more self-con- 
fidence, feel themselves to be better 
men, better citizens, better employees, 
and are altogether happier than they 
ever were before.” 

Indeed, these hard-headed business 
men grow almost as enthusiastic as the 
temperance advocates in describing the 
beneficial results of their crusade. Their 
methods of combating the vice are al- 
most revivalistic in character. Paid 
temperance exhorters are brought in to 
preach during the lunch-hour; anti- 
drinking literature is distributed to the 
men for home consumption; the walls 
and bulletin-boards are covered with 
warnings against the saloon; and, in cer- 
tain Eastern states, “ water-wagonclubs”’ 
are being organized among workmen. 
Some concerns assign regular hours for 
instruction in the physical and mental 
effects of alcohol, and pay the men full 
wages for the time spent in this educa- 
tional course. 

The anti-alcohol campaign has now 
become part of the “safety first” 


movement. This elaborate programme, 
initiated for the purpose of improving our 
disgraceful national record for industrial 
accidents, now regards the struggle 


against alcohol as a necessary part of its 
work. In 1914 the General Round Table 
meeting of the National Safety Council 
devoted a large amount of time to dis- 
cussing this question. More than seven 
hundred representatives of industry 
stood up and adopted a resolution de- 
claring that the “drinking of alcoholic 
stimulants is productive of a heavy per- 
centage of accidents and of disease af- 
fecting the safety and efficiency of work- 
ing-men.” The National Safety C ouncil 
is conducting a bulletin-board “edu- 
cational” crusade in thousands of fac- 
tories aimed directly at the working- 
man. Every week more than two million 
employees read its startling broadsides. 
“Not safety first, but sober first,” 
has now become its cry, and “safety, 
sobriety, success” is another succinct 
motto recommended to the laboring 
classes. 

Notinfrequently a visitor to almost any 
great plant to-day sees groups of toil- 
hardened men, absorbing wisdom from 
the Safety Council’s posters. Here is a 
picture showing an aged drunkard reel- 
ing out of a saloon door, before which 
stands a neatly dressed young man, with 
one foot inside, but with his eyes hesi- 
tatingly glancing back at the disappear- 
ing derelict. The heading, “A danger 
signal,” conveys its lesson. Another 
group stands before a poster showing a 
huge bottle inscribed as follows: “* Whis- 
ky. We guarantee it to do these things: 
Make you lose balance, nerve, employ- 
ment, money, friends, family, self- 
confidence, courage, health, and life— 
that’s all.””’ Another shows a workman 
walking the primrose path of “ promo- 
tion”; across this path lies a bottle on 
which is written “Booze.” Here is the 

ictorial representation of a workman, 
his shoulders piled with encumbrances 
intended to portray the burdens under 
which he must struggle toward success. 
The most conspicuous bears the legend 
**Booze.”’ Other posters contain, in large 
type, pithy questions and condensed 
sermons. “A saloon-keeper who sells 
booze will not employ a drunkard as a 
bartender. Think it over!” Perhaps 
the prize of all these broadsides, cer- 
tainly one which has an extensive cir- 
culation, is the following, printed in a 
succession of red and black ink: 
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BOOZE 
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We want only clear-thinking men in our 
m ploy. 

You cannot think clearly and act safely if 

4 are a boozer. 

Booze poisons the brain. It stimulates 


for a short time only—then deadens the 

ee | enses. 
When men’s minds are dull, accidents are 
bound to occur. It takes aleriness quick 


thinking and acting—to avoid danger. 
. , 
If you must booze, then don’t report for work. 


’ We don’t want boozers on our premises. They 
are dangerous, not only to themselves, but to 
all others who come in contact with them. 

Booze will never get you a jol nor help 
you hold One 
Booze will not help you pay your debts nor 


increase your earning power. 

Booze and work won't mix. Sooner or later 
one must be sacrificed for the other. 

Side-track booze before booze side-tracks you. 


What good is industrial prohibition 
accomplishing? Perhaps the experience 
of one manufacturing district will most 
satisfactorily answer this question. A 
few years ago the nation was shocked by 
an unusually brutal lynching at Coats- 
ville, Pennsylvania. This town is located 
in the heart of a coal-and-steel district; its 
population, like that of most of our indus- 
trial centers, represents nearly all na- 
tionalities, with a considerable sprink- 
ling of the native stock. The thinking 


the steel plants, got together to devise 
ways of so improving social conditions 
that such a tragedy should never dis- 
grace them again. As usual, the alcohol 
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people, including the heads of most of 
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molecule seemed to be the influence that 
chiefly promoted race disturbances, and 
the plans for a house-cleaning necessa- 
rily took the form of eradicating this nui- 
sance. Mr. Charles L. Huston, vice- 
president of the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company, a concern that employs two 
thousand men, led the movement that 
finally succeeded in closing all the sa- 
loons. When, a year afterward, an ef- 
fort was made to reopen them, Mr. 
Huston got up from a sick-bed to protest 
before the court. The closing, he said 
and the other manufacturers agreed with 
him—had worked an almost unbeliev- 
able improvement in conditions. It had 
decreased accidents fifty per cent. in the 
Lukens plant! The quality of employees 
had improved and the superintendents 
had had much less trouble in getting 
eficient men. The grand jury of Ches- 
ter County submitted a report declar- 
ing that crime had greatly decreased. 
Merchants testified to increased pur- 
chases of children’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, bank presidents reported a great in- 
crement in savings deposits, and citizens 
generally declared that -Coatsville had 
become a decent place of residence. In 
the old days, the average citizen was 
afraid to let his wife or daughter walk 
up the main street; now a drunken 
man was a rarity. 

All this reads like the report of the 
W.C.T.U. or the American Temperance 
Society; what makes the evidence sig- 
nificant is that it is supplied by unimagi- 
native business men. 












Mixed Marriage 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


JOW hear the Oracle!” 
Sy 4 said Mrs. Coningsby, 
“45 leaning forward in the 
firelight to make sure 
WES of a stitch in her Bel- 
gian knitting. 

“Well, I mean”’— 
Tadeo flicked the ash of his cigar 
carefully—“ you take, forinstance, mixed 
marriage, just what we’ ve been speaking 
of. Now, according to my way of think- 
ing, it pretty nearly always spells trag- 
edy.” He blew more at to the 
ceiling. ‘You see, it’s this way.” He 
leaned forward a little along his chair- 
arms, and addressed the fire. “Take 
Romeo and Juliet as a typical example. 
She a Capulet, he a Montague—mixed 
marriage, if ever there was one. Every 
one knows she would have remained a 
Capulet, and he a Montague, quite hap- 
pily, to the end of time. It never would 
have disturbed either of them. Can you 
imagine either trying to convert the 
other? Ifa difference of ‘religion’ was 
ever likely not to count, it was likely not 
to count there. They were not anxious 
about such things. The only thing that 
disturbed them was that the lark was 
not the nightingale.” 

Mrs. Coningsby dropped her hands 
and knitting into her lap with a little 
gesture of despair. ‘“‘Well, I suppose 
this entire company knows what that 
reference to the lark and the nightingale 
means. I don’t. I'd like to be enlight- 
ened.” 

Taunton gave her his attention in a 
polite, dazed way, an earnest man inter- 
rupted by a light hand laid on the bridle 
of his hobby. 

“Frankly, I’m not good at quoting. I 
think it is the scene in the coche, isn’t 
it?’ Taunton looked around the group, 
inviting any one to help him. 

There was a pause. 

“Yes; in Capulet’s orchard.” 

All eyes turned to Mrs. Guthrie as 
she spoke. She was a little out of the 





circle, out of the firelight. The shaded 
light of the lamp dimmed her dark hair 
~ eyes and added to the aloofness of 
er 
“It is an orchard. Don’t you remem- 
ber— 


“* By yonder blessed moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree 
tops. 


“Yes, exactly.” It was to Taunton 
as though, in a foreign company, some 
one spoke in his own tongue. “You 
don’t happen to remember that part 
about the lark?” 

She began at once, saying the words, 
without affectation—in what seemed to 
Taunton a singularly silvery voice: 


“*Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
It Am nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate 
cap love, it was the nightingale.’” 


Fat little Mr. Paxton had, meantime, 





easier than turning around in his collar— 
to have a better look at her. 

“Well, I’m really very much obliged,” 
said Mrs. Coningsby, reversing her work 
and her needles and settling ack for a 
prolonged line of straight knitting. 

“You just mean that they were so in 
love with each other that nothing else 
could have mattered.” 

“Yes; but what I mean is that in 
mixed marriage tragedy usually follows, 
because there is usually a third party. 
Now, with Romeo and Juliet, for in- 
stance, the hatred of old Capulet and 
old Montague was the ‘third party.’ 
It supplied the tragedy.” 

No one spoke. 

“It’s a singular thing how often it 
happens. Now I once knew a case of 
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MIXED MARRIAGE 


what I call mixed marriage, in the Ken- 
tucky mountains—’ 

Here portly Mr. Ridgeway got up. 
“Now, | nts Ag that’s what I like to 
hear. Go ahead with your Kentucky 
mountain story!” 

“Oh yes, pray do!” said Mrs. Field- 
ing, coming out of a trance-like pose 
and poising her lorgnon between delicate 
fingers. ‘“‘It is so perfectly delightful to 
hear about those extraordinary moun- 
taineers, who think nothing in the world 
of killing people.” 

“Well,” said Ridgeway, settling him- 
self further, “they interest me. Go 
ahead, Taunton.” 

“Yes, do,” said Jimmy Tucker, “‘and 
begin and get busy. Mrs. Hastings will 
be back from her Red Cross meeting, 
and telling us it is time for dinner.”’ 

“Do begin it “Once upon a time,’ ” 
said Celestine Reynolds. ‘You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you, kitty?” 

Mrs. Coningsby dropped her hands in 
her lap and addressed Taunton with 
pretty desperation. ‘“‘Mr. Taunton, 
do please begin. If you don’t I shall 
have to talk about the war again.” 

Ridgeway tapped the ends of his fingers 
together. The chatter of women was to 
him one of the incredible things of life, 
and when it frivolously postponed the 
beginning of a good story— 

“Well, it was a mixed marriage,” 
gan Taunton, bluntly. “She was from 
Magoffin. It’s a good county, as coun- 
ties go, in that part of Kentucky. She 
was married to one of the Holcombs, 
over in Breathitt. You know Breathitt, 
of course. My friend McCree, sheriff at 
Jackson, had one phrase for all Breathitt 
County people, ‘Dange’ous as a meat- 
ax.’ 

“But Dug Holcomb, the one she mar- 
ried, was different. You see that kind 
of thing, sometimes—sort of changelings. 
Families with children of their own, I 
mean, that don’t really seem to belong 
to them.” 

Taunton took a glance around the 
company, as much as to say, “ You’ve 
seen them, I’m sure.”” No one replied. 
As his glance swept over Mrs. Guthrie, 
he could have fancied she nodded very 
slightly, in acquiescence; or maybe it 
was just that her eyes met his with a 
kind of dark and wide understanding. 
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“Anyway, Dug Holcomb was differ- 
ent. You knew that when you looked in 
his face. The other Holcomb boys, 
Ples, Cran, and Sturley, were lank and 
tall and dark, like old man Holcomb. 
They had long teeth and narrow brows, 
and a kind of haggard way of walking. 
But Dug was different. His brow was 
broad, his teeth were good, his eyes were 
blue and wide apart, and he had a shock 
of red hair, and a broad, fine top to his 
head. It was a strange thing, but he 
and she looked alike, really very much 
alike. She had red hair, also. I never 
saw a woman with so much. 

“Her father, old man Swazey, had 
raised geese over there in Magofhn for 
years. Old Uncle Ben Creech told me 
she knew every goose. There wasn’t a 
prettier sight, he said, than to see her go 
out of the cabin and give the goosce- 
tender’s call, and to see the whole flock 
straighten their necks and glide over to 
her, waving their wings as they went 
and screaming with delight. When her 
father and brother, at a certain time of 
the year, would drive the geese off for 
court-day, to sell them, she’d get up and 
off to the woods before dawn, so she 
wouldn’t see them go. There was one 
old gander she had had for years, which 
she doted on. It followed her every- 
where. 

“Then old man Holcomb came over 
and bargained for her, I believe. His 
wife was dead, and he and the boys 
needed a woman in the cabin to look 
after them. He thought she would be a 
good wife for Dug. Next week he sent 
Dug over. She was just sixteen, they 
tell me. 

“Dug was gone not quite a week, and 
brought her across the mountains be- 
hind him on his horse. One of the older 
boys, Ples, rode over the day after, and 
brought the indignant old gander, hiss- 
ing and squawking, back with him. 
They say it flew to her arms when it 
saw her. I saw it do that many a time 
afterward. 

“To put it bluntly, she was the type 
who loved dumb things, and she had 
married into a family of murderers. Old 
man Holcomb had killed three men in 
his day, and Ples and Cran and Sturley 
each their man. Dug, it seems, hadn’t. 
I don’t know whether he had lacked the 
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need to kill any one, up to the time he 
married her, but I know that after his 
marriage it must have been away out of 
his line. For they were in love with each 
other, he and she. She used to sit 
watching him, in the firelight, by the 
hour, or he her; just watching, in a kind 
of open, desperate way, as though they 
did not either of them want any other 
happiness than just to look at each 
other, waiting the time when they could 
be together. He and she slept up in the 
loft, the rest in the one room below. 

“The others treated her civilly enough 
at first. She was an acquisition to the 
cabin. They had lived like wild pigs be- 
fore; they began living now like mod- 
erately well-cared for animals. She 
served them and waited on them. The 
women down in that country do not 
presume to sit down to a meal with the 
men. I’ve been at table, myself, with 
the old man and the four boys, and had 
her wait on us. There is something med- 
ieval about it. She was beautiful and si- 
lent, clean but ragged. Her feet were 
bare. They were very white, and as she 
put them down on the earth floor they 
had a little way of flinching that made 
her seem sensitive and delicate. 

“The men bent over their plates and 
shoveled their food into their mouths 
and never so much as looked up at her. 
They would shove out their plates when 
they wanted more; that was all. 

“The gander kept following her back 
and forth from the little lean-to shed. 
He was a grave, waddling old thing. | 
liked him immensely. The boys liked 
him well enough, too, I think, at first. 
By and by Ples came home drunk one 
day, stumbled over the gander, flung a 
stool at it, and broke its leg. She set the 
leg, wrapped it in cloth, with bits of 
stick for splints, and the leg got well— 
except for a slight limp. 

“l’ve always thought that was the 
beginning of her downfall with the Hol- 
combs. They all knew she doted on the 
gander. If she could have stormed, that 
day, and gone into a black rage, she 
would have been speaking their own 
language. They would have understood 
and would have respected her for one of 
themselves. They were the type that 
fling chairs at one another when they are 
angry. But she was naturally gentle, 


naturally forgiving; and, more than 
that, she was a woman with whom love 
was having its way. If a woman really 
loves—deeply, | mean—she can’t really 
hate. Shakespeare knew that. Look at 
Juliet. He lets love possess her—fairly 

ossess her—and after that it isn’t in 
o to hate.” 

Again Taunton’s glance, sweeping 
around the circle of his listeners, fell on 
Mrs. Guthrie. 

“Am I not right about that?” he said, 
without knowing just why he said it to 
her, particularly. Again all eyes turned 
to her, and Paxton seemed climbing 
fatly over his collar as he turned his 
head, this time, to look at her. 

“IT never thought of it,” she said, in 
the same silvery voice that sounded to 
him quiet and far-off, “but I think it 
might probably stand to reason.” 

“Well,” returned Taunton, “when 
Ples hurt the gander Dug’s wife didn’t 
storm, or rage, or cast one black look, 
and, of course, the old man and the boys 
hated her for that. There is nothing 
will make the unlovely hate you like the 
lack of their own unloveliness in your- 
self. There was never a rebuke on her 
lips; but there is no rebuke hated by the 
selfish like unselfishness. 

“On the other hand, there is not a 
more loyal people than these mountain- 
eers, so far as family goes. They have 
not passed beyond the savage stage of 
“mine, right or wrong.” The old man 
and the four boys held together with the 
savage clan spirit. After all, however 
much Dug’s father and his three broth- 
ers hated her, she was the woman who 
belonged to them. 

“Well, one autumn I went up into the 
mountains, as I did, at times, to get 
away from the world. I rode up on my 
little mare, Molly, from Frankfort, 
through the ‘Pen’r'yle’ district, and on 
up finally into the mountains as far as 
Jackson. From there | rode farther 
back with McCree. McCree was the 
sheriff of Jackson whom I knew. Thirty 
miles back, he left me at Hodge Creek, 
to go over in the eastern part of the 
county on business. He suggested that 
I wait for him two days, up at the Par- 
rots’ cabin, and ride back to Jackson 
with him, on his return. But I declined. 

“ McCree rode away. After he was 
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gone I reversed my decision, however. 
The weather was glorious. I knew and 
liked old man Parrot and his wife. I 
stayed there at their cabin two days, 
then another. Still McCree did not 
come. I decided, then, to go back with- 
out him. I saddled Molly and left in the 
afternoon. 

‘Toward sunset a storm came up. It 
found me not far from the Holcomb 
cabin. I rode near to it and called 
from the path. Dug opened the door of 
the cabin, came out, and gave the crude 
mountain welcome. The woman was in- 
doors, getting supper, No one else was 
about. 

«Where are the rest?’ I asked. 

“To my surprise, she told me fully. 
There had been a raid back in the 
mountains. She did not say a raid on 
the mountain still, but I knew without 
being told. The men had made their 
escape, but not before old Holcomb had 
killed one of the deputies and Ples had 
badly wounded another. 

*“* And Dug?’ I said, anxiously. 

“*Qh, Dug hain’t in it. It’s no con- 
sarn o’ his’n.’ 

“* But he’ll be suspected.’ 

‘I reckon he air suspicioned a’- 
ready,’”’ she said, dully. ‘He were out 
with his gun to get me a rabbit fer sup- 
per. He warn’ fur from the killin’. 
Hit’s likely they seen him. Dug he seen 
his pappy shoot a man. He run home, 
lookin’ white, an’ tole me. Dug’s dead 
set agin killin’, like I am.’ 

“Dug came in now, bringing an arm- 
ful of wood. The fresh-disturbed flames 
lit up their two faces as they bent over 
the fre. The likeness was very striking. 

‘But, Dug,’ I said, ‘if you were there 
with your gun, you must get out of this 
place.’ 

“He refused, dully, to take my view. 
He had had nothing to do with the kill- 
ing. 

** *T ain’t goin’ to sneak,’ he said, dog- 
gedly, ‘ner hide in the brush.’ 

“Nor desert your murderous family,’ 
I remarked, mentally. Aloud, I said: 

* “All right, don’t sneak or hide; but 
after supper get the horse saddled and 
just ride with me back to the Blue-Grass 
—just until I can get things straightened 
out with McCree. You see, | know 
McCree. That will help. 


Your wife 
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can go up to the Parrots’ to-morrow 
morning. I turned my eyes to the 
woman. 

“ “Oh, I hain’t afraid to stay alone,’ 


she said, dully. ‘I’ve got the gander.’ 
‘*T ain’t goin’ to sneak,’ Dug allel 

. don’ t call that sneaking,’ I said. 
‘Do you?’ I appealed to her. ‘Good 
Lord!’ I addressed him directly, ‘you’ ve 
got to stop thinking of your family, and 
think of her.’ 

“His eyes shifted, as though he were 
staggering a little under some mental 
blow. Then he turned to her appeal- 
ingly. There, where his whole poor soul 
looked out mise rably, she stood, beauti- 
ful, desirable in his eyes. I think he 
must have wished me and my prudence 
gone, so that he could be with her. I 
knew, as | looked at him, that he, too, 
had not a particle of hate in his nature. 
They loved each other entirely. What 
had hate to do with them? 

“The gander stood beside her, his 
head high in the air and turned on one 
side, wisely, his bright-rimmed eye 
fixed on us, as though waiting. 

“She took a little step nearer to Dug. 

“*Dug honey; hit’s like he says. | 
reckon that hain’t sneakin’. You're all 
I got.’ 

“The gander, always jealous of her, 
put his long neck to one side and rubbed 
his head against her, coveting attention. 

“She put her fingers in among his 
head feathers and scratched his head, 
in an absent way, not looking at him. 

‘If they was to take you, Dug 
honey, I’d have the gander,’ she said, 
simply, ‘but it wouldn’t be the same.’ 

*“As soon as darkness closed in, Dug 
and I rode away. It was a wild, black 
night. The rain had stopped, but the 
sky was overcast and the wind was 
high. We followed a mere bridle-path 
for perhaps a half-mile, then struck 
into a narrow road in the woods. 

“The wind in the branches took care 
of the sound of our horses’ hoofs. We 
were in a kind of privacy of noise and a 
tumult of tossing boughs. So were 
others, evidently, for suddenly Molly 
lifted her head knowingly. My heart 
leaped. I gathered in the bridle, turned, 
and spoke in quiet tones, in Dug’s 
ear. 


see 


ce 


Don’t speak unless I ask you a 
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question. Stay where you are. Re- 
member, you’re all she’s got.’ 

“Molly moved on again, cautiously. 
In a moment more she stood stock-still, 
nose to nose with a horse facing her. 
The stranger horse wheeled a little. I 
did not see it, but I knew there was a 
barrel of a pistol facing me. 

“*You are covered. Who’s there?’ 
The words came sharp. I recognized the 
voice. 

“ *Fred Taunton, fromthe Blue-Grass,’ 
I said. 

“The man in the dark laughed a low, 
gruff laugh. 

“*Well, I'll be doggoned! What in 
the name of Sam Hill you doin’ here? 
Thought you was in the Blue-Grass by 
now. Looky here, you like to have got 
your damned head blowed off.’ 

“Just then another officer came up on 
his horse. I knew McCree. I knew he 
was as keen after a criminal as a coon- 
dog after a coon. 

“*Want to come and help us hunt 
some fellows? The Holcombs. We're 
after the hull gang.’ 

““* Are you sure they’re all guilty? I 
said. 

“*You’re soft, you are,’ he said. ‘I 
always told you that. Which way you 
riding? We're going by the old persim- 
mon-tree below here; skirt around by 
the big, white oak and the fox-grapes, 
then down beside the creek to the cabin. 
One of ’em’s likely to sneak back some- 
where near there to-night fer food. Now 
where are you goin’? 

“*V’'m going by the main road to the 
Parrots’.’” 

“*If you meet any of my men, give 
"em the password, “Coon-dog,” and 
they’ Il let you by.’ 

“McCree rode away in the defile that 
led to the persimmon-tree. 

“T got down off of Molly and took a 
step or two back, toward the spot where 
I had left Dug. Something moved deft- 
ly beside me, like an animal, as though 
to get swiftly past me. I stooped and 
grabbed it by the hair. It was Dug. 

““*Where are you: going?’ I said, hold- 
ing him. 

“*T heard what he said. I’m going 
to cut across the short way, to warn him 
when he gets to the old persimmon-tree. 
They'll be shot if they go down there by 


the wild-grape. Cran and Sturley are 
there.’ 

“I tried to stop him, but he pulled 
away from me. 

“Don’t forget to say “ Coon- dog” to 
them,’ I said, desperately. ‘They won’t 
know you. Say it—then run. Where 
are you going after that?’ 

“** Back to her,’ he said, and was gone. 

“IT knew the short foot-path back to 
the cabin. McCree’s horse would have 
to pick his way slowly; that would give 
me time to get to the cabin before Mc- 
Cree. I tied Molly where I found Dug’s 
horse tied, and made the difficult way 
on foot. 

“When I came to the cabin at last I 
was pretty well spent. I opened the 
door without knocking. 

“Ples and Dug were facing each other. 
They stared at me as | entered; but 
Ples turned back almost instantly to 
his brother. 

“Dug stood back against the wall. 
Beside him, her hand on his arm, stood 
the woman, her red hair shining in the 
firelight. I could not but notice again 
the striking likeness between them. 

“Ples was cursing Dug as I’ve never 
heard a man curse. When there was a 
break in the torrent the woman spoke, 
weakly. 

“*Ples! Ples! Dug’s yer brother!’ 
As she said it she laid a hand on his 
arm. Ples flung it off as though it were 
some vile thing. The gander, excited by 
a scene it did not understand, flew at 
Ples with an angry, hissing sound and 
a wild waving of wings. 

“I hardly know how it occurred, for 
it all happened so quickly. Ples made 
a swift, fierce snatch at the gander that 
took it off its yellow feet. He gave it a 
vicious jerk, a strong, infuriated twirl. 
Then the great, heavy body was flung 
into a corner and lay still, after a few 
feeble flutterings of its great wings. 

The woman’s eyes closed an instant, 
as though she had been struck and dazed 
by a hard blow. But she did not even 
look toward the bird. Her eyes were 
fixed on Dug. 

“T expected to see the two men clench 
in fierce fight, but Dug’s raised hands 
only dropped heavily at his sides and 
he said nothing. Ples began his torrent 
of abuse once more. 
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“*Look here,’ I said, ‘you'll be 
caught up with while you’re qui irreling. 
What did you come back for? McCree 
is certain to be here soon.’ 

“*T came back,’ Ples said, with slow 
hate, ‘to find out what Dug’s aimin’ to 
do. He’s pappy’s son, like we all air. 
But he don’t act like it, fer a fact. 
Blood’s a heap thicker than water, but 
you wouldn’t say he was blood-kin. 
L ooks like he’s changed and converted— 
ain’t the same man since she come 
here.’ 

“T can give no idea of the scorn his 
words conveyed. 

“*You run a risk every moment you 
are here,’ I said, angrily. ‘Get out into 
the brush and save yourself.’ 

“ Ples turned to Dug again. 

“* Air you goin’ to get your gun and 
come into the brush, like I told you?’ 

“Dug still remained silent. It was 
the woman who spoke. 

***Dug’s like me,’ she said. She cast 
a frightened glance at Ples, as though 
she had said the wrong thing. ‘Hit’s 
this-a-way.”’ Her voice was husky, and 
she cleared her throat. ‘He’d ruther 
put his head in the far than take no 
man’s life. And I’d ruther see him 
laid out thar dead afore me than have 
him get no man’s blood on his hands. 
Your pappy’s done kill four men. Hit’s 
aplenty.” She paused, and her fingers 


Dug’ s arm. Dug" s dead set t agin killin’. 
If it comes to standin’ by his pappy and 
his brothers, Ww ell, Dug knows blood-kin. 
But Dug won’t kill ary man. Will you, 
Dug honey?” 

“Even as she spoke there was a slight 
crash outside, as of some one stumbling 
over a dead branch. 

“*That’s McCree! I said, desperately. 

“ Ples, without a word, turned to the 
ladder and climbed into the loft. He 
drew a knife from his belt as he ;passed 
Dug, and handed it fiercely to him. 
Dug took it. Then a shade of something 
went over his face and he laid it on the 
bed, passed over to the ladder, and fol- 
lowed Ples. 

““*Where you going, Dug honey?’ the 
woman said, softly. She had her hands 
clasped up under her chin and was 


shrunk back against the wall. 
‘If they take me 


“*Up thar,’ he said. 
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first maybe it "ll give Ples time to get 
away. 

“Before he was well in the loft there 
was a pounding against the door. 
McCree had his deputy with him. | 
could hear him order another to the back 
of the cabin. 

“The woman, very white, unbolted the 
latch. 

““McCree and a deputy named Brad- 
ley came in, without a word. McCree 
threw a keen glance around the room. 

“**So you’re here, are you!’ he fixed 
his eyes narrowly on me. ‘Looks like to 
me you got here pretty quick.’ 

*“**Look here,’ [ said, ‘I’m not mixing 
in anything I ought not to be in. I give 
you my word of honor.’ 

“He turned to Bradley. ‘That man 
is soft on mountaineers,’ he said, with a 
mixture of scorn and shrewdness. ‘Keep 
your eye on him.’ 

*“*Look here,’ I insisted, ‘one of these 
boys is not guilty. It was he who 
warned you not to go past the wild- 
grape lest you be shot.’ 

“I could feel the woman’s eyes on my 
face. 

“McCree 


squinted 


ee 


fingered his pistol and 
calculatingly, addressing me. 
You’re damned soft, you are; and 
you re trying to save somebody. One of 
*em’s around here. Look under them 
beds, Bradley; now behind them sacks; 
now up in the loft. Tl go first; you 
come close behind. If I don’t get him, 
be sure you do.’ 

“Just then McCree caught sight of 
the knife and picked it up, with a mixed 
smile, and put it in his belt. 

“**Look here,’ I said, hurrying to the 
foot of the ladder, ‘don’t do anything 
you'll be sorry for.’ 

“At that instant there was a noise in 
the loft. Ples was forcing open the little 
blind-shuttered window at the end of it. 

“McCree fairly ran up the ladder. | 
looked at the woman. She had her eyes 
fixed on the loft-hole. Dug must have 
been crouched close to it. I knew he 
had no weapons. McCree disappeared. 
At the same moment his pistol must 
have been knocked from his hand, for it 
fell heavily from the loft-hole to the floor 
below. 

“T figured out afterward what hap- 
pened. Dug threw himself against Mc- 
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Cree to give Ples time to get away 
through the tiny loft window. McCree, 
his pistol gone, snatched the knife from 
his belt and made three lunges. I 
heard those three lunges, then | heard 
Dug’s body fall heavily to its knees first, 
I think, then altogether over. At the 
same moment I heard Ples drop outside 
the cabin, and McCree shouting to 
Bradley: 

“*There’s two! Get out. One’s got 
away! 

“McCree fairly tumbled over Bradley 
coming down the ladder, and both of 
them flung out of the cabin wildly. 

“T looked at the woman. She had 
not moved. She was standing, shrunk- 
en against the wall, the firelight playing 
on her hair wonderfully. Her eyes were 
fixed not on the loft-hole now, but on a 
spot not far from her, on the cabin floor, 
where, between the cracks of the floor- 
boards of the loft, something was begin- 
ning to drip, drip. Presently she felt her 
way, staggeringly, along the wall, and 
reached the ladder. 

““*Let me go first,’ I said. She paid no 
heed. I ran back for some clean rags 
drying by the fire. When I got to the 
loft she was turning Dug over. He had 
fallen on his face. Her hands and mine 
touched each other, feeling over his body, 
and met on something warm and wet. | 
pressed the rags to it. She took them 
from me, and held them close against 
his breast with both her hands, leaning 
over him. 

“She was slender and frail, but she 
wanted to carry him herself; actually 
put her arms under him, and tried to lift 
hen. 

***Go down first.’ I think I spoke al- 
most roughly. ‘I'll need you below.’ 
So she went. I followed after, backing 
down carefully, Dug’s head lying over 
my arm, while I held to the rungs with 
the other hand. 

“I laid him down on the floor, not far 
from the fire. She slipped in a heap on 
her knees beside him and took his head 
in her lap. Her body touched the body 
of the dead gander, but I think she did 
not notice it. There was nothing to be 
done. McCree’s knife must have gone 
far in, quite to the heart, I should say. 

“She sat quite still, without a tear 
and without a word. Now and then she 


smoothed his hair or his stained clothes. 
I sat on the edge of the bed, away from 
her in the shadows, turning over possi- 
bilities. At last | begged her to let me 
watch while she went and lay down for 
a while. I think she did not hear me. 
The wind tossed and sobbed outside. 
There was rain with it now. 

“I’m going to get my mare,’ I said, 
at last. ‘I'll be back soon.’ 

“If I could get Molly I could go in a 
little while to the Parrots’ and get help 
for her—woman’s help, I mean. I think 
she did not notice my going. As I left 
the cabin she was bending over Dug, 
smoothing his hair. 

“It must have been about a half-hour 
before I could get back with Molly. 
Dug and the woman were there, just as 
I had left them, except that she had 
noticed the old gander and had drawn 
its head over on her lap, too. 

““*Won’t you come away for a little 
while and rest?’ I’ begged. 

“She began swaying back and forth, 
crooning softly. I knew then what I 
had seemed to know before, that she was 
out of her mind entirely. She smoothed 
the feathers of the dead gander; then 
she raised her head and gave, suddenly, 
the mellow call of the goose-tender, and 
then as suddenly put her hand over her 
mouth and looked at Dug. 

“She turned tome. ‘You see, I hain’t 
woke him up, hev i? He hain’t been 
sleepin’ well. Dug, he says to me’— 
then it was as though her wits had lost 
their way. She began again: ‘They 
were all white, right pure white.’ Again 
she stroked the head of the gander. 
Then she took my wrist and spoke in 
my ear: ‘I'll tell you something. I'd 
ruther hev Dug layin’ out there dead 
afore me than to hev him kill ary man. 
But he hain’t dead. He’s sleepin’; and 
he hain’t kill nobody, nuther; and he’s 
stood by his blood-kin, too. Don’t you 
wake him. He’ll wake up by and by 
hisself, when he gets sleep enough. 
Dug’s like me; he don’t like to kill no- 
body.’” 


As Taunton finished, there was dead 
silence. Mrs. Coningsby had stopped 
knitting; Celestine Reynolds no longer 
fondled the kitten; Mrs. Fielding, with 
eyes closed and a look of pain on her 
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thin, colorless face, was in a deeper 
trance than ever. Jimmy Tucker and 
Paxton were both looking gravely over 
their collars into the fire. 

“Good Lord!’ blurted Ridgeway, 

“you went through that yourself!” 

‘But how perfectly fearful!” said Cel- 
estine Reynolds. 

“What became of her?” 
Coningsby, almost savagely. 

“Two of the boys went to prison. 
Old Holcomb and Ples got out of the 
state and away. The Parrots took her 
back to her father, in Magofiin. She’s 
got enough wits to tend the geese. [| 
tried to do something for her. Well, 
you can’t do much for those people. 
They tell me she looks over the hock of 
geese carefully each night for the old 
gander. Sometimes she almost, but 
never quite, finds him.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
the portiéres parted and Mrs. Hastings 
came in, in her furs, her cheeks glowing. 

“Well,” she said, cheerfully, “what 
have you been doing in my absence? 
Dear me, but you look solemn.” 

Ridgeway spoke for them all, while he 
helped her off with her furs. 

“Taunton, here, has been telling us 2 
pretty grim story about the trage dies; 
that follow on mixed marriage. 

Taunton thought he saw Mrs. Has- 
tings’s eyes glide, with a little. frightened 
glance, to Mrs. Guthrie. 

“Well, now, J say—” began Mrs. Co- 
ningsby. 

‘And J say, ” said Mrs. Hastings, in- 
te rrupting, “that it is close on to dinner- 
time.” 

In another moment or two they were 
all trailing up-stairs, laughing and talk- 
ing as they went. 

Taunton noticed that Mrs. Guthrie 
waited, and slipped near to Mrs. Has- 
tings, and laid a hand on her arm, the 
two women going up the broad steps to- 
gether. 

When he came down, a little while 
later, Mrs. Hastings, in a mauve dinner- 
gown, was waiting for him. 

“Now sit down and tell me what it 
was, for Heaven’s sake, this about mixed 
marriage. I am anxious, because, you 
see, Mrs. Guthrie has been through such 
a fearful experience herself. He was an 
Englishman, she an American; he had 


said Mrs. 


been brought up in one faith, she in an- 
other,” she hurried on, as though to get 
it said quickly. 

“They disagreed as to religion?” 
Taunton asked. 

“Oh dear, mercy, no!” Mrs. H: astings 
spoke with sorrowful impatience. “They 
disagreed as to nothing, my dear. They 
loved each other. They adored each 
other. They were the only perfectly 
mated people I ever saw. What in the 
world had they to do with old hatreds of 
sects and creeds. Nothing, nothing. 
They could afford to leave all that to 
smaller minds. When people love as 
they did—well, I don’t believe hatred 
for anybody could find a particle of 
place in their lives.” 

“Would you mind telling me— in her 
case— just what was the tragedy?” 

“Oh, it was his people. You see, he 
was a widower. His people had had his 
children for six years. When he became 
engaged they could not endure giving 
them up. They wanted to keep them. 
They tried to make themselves and him 
believe that he had no right to them. 
They had cared for them, and, besides, 
their objections were based chiefly on re- 
ligious reasons, that about not putting 
Catholic or Protestant children with a 
stepmother of the opposite faith. | 
cannot explain it all. It seems incred- 
ible. I don’t know how such things 
happen; I only know they do. Trying 
to stay true to his own people, true to 
the woman he loved. Then, you see, he 
was overworked, on the verge of a 
breakdown, anyway—I don’t know all 
the details—I only know that finally, 
when he was ill, the children were taken 
away by his people, on the ground that 
he and she were unfit to care for them. 
His people were warned by the physi- 
cians they must not subject him to such 
shock and strain. She, poor thing, kept 
promising that the children would surely 
come back, if only he would get well. 
But he grew worse. The physicians said 
he could not get well with this thing 
warring in his heart and mind.” 

“And then?” 

“Then, one night in his delirium he 
got hold of a pistol and shot himself.” 
She spoke with a kind of desperate 
abruptness. Presently she continued: 
“There simply could not have been 
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people who loved each other more. 
And, do you know, to this day I’ve 
never seen a look of bitterness or hate 
in her face. Now if it had been I—” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t,” Taunton in- 
terrupted, bitterly. “‘When two people 
love like that, the hate always has to be 
supplied by outside parties. It was that 
way with Romeo and Juliet; it was that 
way with the mountain people I told 
about; it is that way with her. But, 
dear me, the story was unfortunate. I 
wish I had known!” 

The others were coming down the 
steps now. Dinner was announced. A 
few moments later Taunton found him- 
self beside Mrs. Guthrie, at the long 
dining-table. 

“Now there is opportunity to thank 
you,” she was saying, gently, “‘for your 
story. I feel as though you had given 
me two friends—the mountain woman 
with the red hair, and the man she 
loved.” 

Did she guess that he knew her own 
story? Had she said this to put him at 
his ease? Very likely. There was 
about her a peculiar and lovely gentle- 
ness. 

Mrs. Coningsby, exactly opposite, 
leaned over, babblingly. ‘“‘I’ve been 
thinking a great deal about that story 
of yours, Mr. Taunton, of mixed mar- 
riage.” 

Taunton had a wild impulse to fling 
out a kick under the table. 

“T can’t tell you how right I think 
you are. Now I think that war is of- 
ten like mixed marriage. The men are 
held by the belief they have been 
brought up to, a fanatical belief in pa- 
triotism; the women by their belief in 


love, in home, in marriage. Well, they 
love each other—these women, these 
men. The men don’t go armed for hate, 
not more than your man Dug did. But 
just like your man Ples, along comes 
the war party, the government, the 
Fatherland, dragging their hate, just as 
the old Capulets and Montagues did, 
blackly across the lives of those who 
love. It is fanaticism, selfishness, pitted 
against nobility and peace and love. 
And the men are sacrificed, killed, just 
as your man Dug was, and the women 
are left, with empty hands, empty lives, 
horribly, horribly empty lives—” 

It seemed intolerable to Taunton that 
the woman beside him should be sub- 
jected to this new insistence. 

“Well,” he said, lamely, “I can’t feel 
that the world is lost so long as the 
women are left. They, at least, however 
they suffer, can carry on the tradition 
of love.” 

“Do you feel that way about it, Mrs. 
Guthrie?” insisted Mrs. Coningsby. 
“Now I just can’t.” 

Again the voice of the woman beside 
him sounded to Taunton strangely sil- 
very: 

“I do not know. But I am sure that 
love is the great fact, and that all the 
rest is passing, passing, and by and by 
will be gone—but love will be left.” 

For a moment, as he glanced at her—at 
the sensitive white brow, of beautiful 
proportion, the dark, understanding 
eyes, at once a revelation and a mystery 
—she seemed to Taunton more than or- 
dinary flesh and blood, something spirit- 
ual, prophetic, symbolic—an embodi- 
ment of all the spirituality of all the 
women of the world. 
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Rs = 2-217] N a moment we were in 
¢ 9) > a French village. We 
vw Wi walked through a great 
WG | Vy factory of some sort, 
a Sy where men and women 
and little children were 
SS BIA) toiling in heat and dirt 
and a fog of dust; and they were clothed 
in rags, and drooped at their work, for 
they were worn and half starved, and 
weak and drowsy. Satan said: 
“‘Ttissome more Moral Sense. The pro- 
prietors are rich, and very holy; but the 
wage they pay to these poor brothers 
and sisters of theirs is only enough to 
keep them from dropping dead with 
hunger. The work-hours are fourteen 
per day, winter and summer—from six 
in the morning till eight at night—little 
children and all. And they walk tovand 
from the pig-sties which they inhabit 
four miles each way, through mud and 
slush, rain, snow, sleet and storm, daily, 
year in and year out. They get four 
hours of sleep. They kennel together, 
three families in a room, in unimaginable 
filth and stench; and disease comes, and 
they die off like flies. Have they com- 
mitted a crime, these mangy things? 
No. What have they done, that they 
are punished so? Nothing at all, except 
getting themselves born into your fool- 
ish race. You have seen how they treat 
a misdoer there in the jail; now you see 
how they treat the innocent and the 
worthy. Is your race logical? Are these 
ill-smelling innocents better off than 
that heretic? Indeed, no; his punish- 
ment is trivial compared with theirs. 
They broke him on the wheel and 
smashed him to rags and pulp after we 
left, and he is dead now, and free of your 
precious race; but these poor slaves here 
—why, they have been dying for years, 
and some of them will not escape from 
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life for years to come. It is the Mor al 
Sense which teaches the factory propri- 
etors the difference between right and 
wrong—you perceive the result. They 
think themselves better than dogs. Ah, 
you are such an illogical, unreasoning 
race! And paltry—oh, unspeakably!’ 

Then he dropped all seriousness and 
just overstrained himself making fun of 
us, and deriding our pride in our warlike 
deeds, our great heroes, our imperish- 
able fames, our mighty kings, our an- 
cient aristocracies, our venerable his- 
tory—and laughed and laughed till it 
was enough to make a person sick to 
hear him; and finally he prpeced a little 
and said, “But, after all, it is not all 
ridiculous; there is a a of pathos 
about it when one remembers how few 
are your days, how childish your pomps, 
and what shadows you are!” 

Presently all things vanished suddenly 
from my sight, and I knew what it 
meant. The next moment we were 

walking along in our village; and down 
toward the river I saw the twinkling 
lights of the Golden Stag. Then in the 
dark I heard a joyful cry: 

“He’s come again! 

It was Seppi Wohlmeyer. He had felt 
his blood leap and his spirits rise in a 
way that could mean only one thing, and 
he knew Satan was near, although it was 
too dark to see him. He came to us, 
and we walked along together, and Seppi 
poured out his gladness like water. It 
was as if he were a lover and had found 
his sweetheart who had been lost. 
Seppi was a smart and animated boy, 
and had enthusiasm and expression, and 
was a contrast to Nikolaus and me. He 
was full of the last new mystery, now— 
the disappearance of Hans Oppert, the 
village loafer. People were beginning to 
be curious about it, he said. He did not 
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say anxious—curious was the right word, 
and strong enough. No one had seen 
Hans for a couple of days 

“Not since he did that brutal thing, 
you know,” he said. 

“What brutal thing?” It was Satan 
that asked. 

“Well, he is always clubbing his dog, 
which is a good dog, and his only friend, 
and is faithful, and loves him, and does 
no one any harm; and two days ago he 
was at it again, just for nothing—just for 
pleasure—and the dog was howling and 
begging, and Theodor and | begged, too, 
but he threatened us, and struck the dog 
again with all his might and knocked one 
of his eyes out, and he said to us, ‘There, 
I hope you are satisfied now; that’s 
what you have got for him by your 
damned meddling ’—and he laughed, the 
heartless brute.” Seppi’s voice trembled 
with pity and anger. I guessed what 
Satan would say, and he said it. 

“There is that misused word again— 
that shabby slander. Brutes do not act 
like that, but only men.” 

“Well, it was inhuman, anyway.” 

“No, it wasn’t, Seppi; it was human 
— quite distinctly human. It is not 
pleasant to hear you libel the higher 
animals by attributing to them disposi- 
tions which they are free from, and 
which are found nowhere but in the 
human heart. None of the higher ani- 
mals is tainted with the disease called 
the Moral Sense. Purify your language, 
o ppi; drop those lying phrases out of 


He spoke pretty sternly—for him— 
and I was sorry I hadn’t warned Seppi 
to be more particular about the word he 
used. I knew how he was feeling. He 
would not want to offend Satan; he 
would rather offend all his kin. There 
was an uncomfortable silence, but relief 
soon came, for that poor dog came along 
now, with his eye hanging down, and 
went straight to Satan, and began to 
moan and mutter brokenly, and Satan 
began to answer in the same way, and 
it was plain that they were talking to- 
gether in the dog language. We all sat 
down in the grass, in the moonlight, for 
the clouds were breaking away now, and 
Satan took the dog’s head in his lap and 
put the eye back in its place, and the 
dog was comfortable, and he wagged his 


tail and licked Satan’s hand, and looked 
thankful and said the same; I knew he 
was saying it, though | did not under- 
stand the words. Then the two talked 
together a bit, and Satan said: 

“He says his master was drunk.” 

“Yes, he was,” said we. 

“And an hour later he fell over the 
precipice there beyond the Cliff Pas- 
ture. 

“We know the place: it is three miles 
from here.” 

“And the dog has been often to the 
village, begging people to go there, but 
he was only driven away and not listened 
to.” 

We remembered it, but hadn’t under- 
stood what he wanted. 

“He only wanted help for the man 
who had misused him, and he thought 
only of that, and has had no food nor 
sought any. He has watched by his 
master two nights. What do you think 
of your race? Is heaven reserved for it, 
and this dog ruled out, as your teachers 
tell you? Can your race add anything 
to this dog’s stock of morals and mag- 
nanimities!’’ He spoke to the creature, 
who jumped up, eager and happy, and 
apparently ready for orders and impa- 
tient to execute them. “Get some men; 
go with the dog—he will show you that 
carrion; and take a priest along to 
arrange about insurance, for death 
near.” 

With the last word he vanished, to 
our sorrow and disappointment. We 
got the men and Father Adolf, and we 
saw the man die. Nobody cared but the 
dog; he mourned and grieved, and licked 
the dead face, and could not be com- 
forted. We buried him where he was, 
and without a coffin, for he had no 
money, and no friend but the dog. If we 
had been an hour earlier the priest would 
have been in time to send that poor 
creature to heaven, but now he was gone 
down into the awful fires, to burn for- 
ever. It seemed such a pity that in a 
world where so many people have difh- 
culty to put in their time, one little hour 
could not have been spared for this poor 
creature who needed it so much, and to 
whom it would have made the difference 
between eternal joy and eternal pain. 
It gave an appalling idea of the value of 
an hour, and I thought I could never 
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waste one again without remorse and 


terror. Seppi was depressed and 
grieved, and said it must be so much 
better to be a dog and not run such 
awful risks. We took this one home 
with us an kept him for our own. 
Seppi had a very good thought as we 
were ahi along, and it cheered us 
up and made us feel much better. He 
said the dog had forgiven the man that 
had wronged him so, and maybe God 
would accept that absolution. 

There was a very dull week, now, for 
Satan did not come, nothing much was 
going on, and we boys could not venture 
to go and see Marget, because the nights 
were moonlit and our parents might find 
us out if we tried. But we came across 
Ursula a couple of times taking a walk 
in the meadows beyond the river to air 
the cat, and we learned from her that 
things were going well. She had natty 
new clothes on and bore a prosperous 
look. The four groschen a day were 
arriving without a break but were not 
being spent for food and wine and such 
things—the cat attended to all that. 

Marget was enduring her forsakenness 
and isolation fairly well, all things con- 
sidered, and was cheerful, by help of 
Wilhelm Meidling. She spent an hour 
or two every night in the jail with her 
uncle, and had fattened him up with the 
cat’s contributions. But she was curious 
to know more about Philip Traum, and 
hoped I would bring him again. Ursula 
was curious about him herself, and asked 
a good many questions about his uncle. 
It made the boys laugh, for I had told 
them the nonsense Satan had been 
stufing her with. She got no satisfac- 
tion out of us, our tongues being tied. 

Ursula gave us a small item of informa- 
tion: money being plenty now, she had 
taken on a servant to help about the 
house and run errands. She tried to 
tell it in a commonplace, matter-of- 
course way, but she was so set up by it 
and so vain of it that her pride in it 
leaked out pretty plainly. It was beau- 
tiful to see her veiled delight in this 
grandeur, poor old thing, but when we 
heard the name of the servant we won- 
dered if she had been altogether wise; 
for although we were young, and often 
thoughtless, we had fairly good percep- 
tion on some matters. This boy was 
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Gottfried Narr, a dull, good creature, with 
no harm in him and nothing against 
him personally; still, he was under a 
cloud, and properly so, for it had not 
been six months since a social blight had 
mildewed the family—his grandmother 
had been burned as a witch. When that 
kind of a malady is in the blood it 
does not always come out with just 
one burning. Just now was not a 
good time for Ursula and Marget to 
be having dealings with a member of 
such a family, for the witch-terror had 
risen higher during the past year than it 
had ever reached in the memory of the 
oldest villagers. The mere mention of a 
witch was almost enough to frighten us 
out of our wits. This was natural 
enough, because of late years there were 
more kinds of witches than there used to 
be; in old times it had been only old 
women, but of late years they were of 
all ages—even children of eight and 
nine; it was getting so that anybody 
might turn out to be a familiar of the 
Devil—age and sex hadn’t anything to 
do with it. In our little region we had 
tried to extirpate the witches, but the 
more of them we burned the more of the 
breed rose up in their places. 

Once, in a school for girls only ten 
miles away, the teachers found that the 
back of one of the girls was all red and 
inflamed, and they were greatly fright- 
ened, believing it to be the Devil’s 
marks. The girl was scared, and begged 
them not to de1..unce her, and said it 
was only fleas; but of course it would 
not do to let the matter rest there. All 
the girls were examined, and eleven out 
of the fifty were badly marked, the rest 
less so. A commission was appointed, 
but the eleven only cried for their moth- 
ers and would not confess. Then they 
were shut up, each by herself, in the 
dark, and put on black bread and water 
for ten days and nights; and by that 
time they were haggard and wild, and 
their eyes were dry and they did not 
cry any more, but only sat and mum- 
bled, and would not take the food. Then 
one of them confessed, and said they 
had often ridden through the air on 
broomsticks to the witches’ sabbath, and 
in a bleak place high up in the mountains 
had danced and drunk and caroused 
with several hundred other witches and 
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with Satan, and all had conducted 
themselves in a scandalous way and had 
reviled the priests and blasphemed God. 
That is what she said—not in narrative 
form, for she was not able to remember 
any of the details without having them 
called to her mind one after the other; 
but the commission did that, for they 
knew just what questions to ask, 
they being all written down for the 
use of witch-commissions two cen- 
turies before. They asked, “Did you do 
so and so?”’ and she always said yes, and 
looked weary and tired and took no 
interest in it. And so when the other 
ten heard that this one confessed, they 
confessed, too, and answered yes to the 
questions. Then they were burned at 
the stake all together, which was just 
and night; and everybody went from 
all the countryside to see it. I went, too; 
but when I| saw that one of them was a 
bonny, sweet girl I used to play with, 
and looked so pitiful there chained to 
the stake, and her mother crying over 
her and devouring her with kisses and 
clinging around her neck and saying, 
“Oh, my God! oh, my God!” it was too 
dreadful, and I went away. 

It was bitter cold weather when Gott- 
fried’s grandmother was burned. It was 
charged that she had cured bad head- 
aches by kneading the person’s head and 
neck with her fingers—as she said—but 
really by the Devil’s help, as everybody 
knew. [hey were going to examine her, 
but she stopped them, and confessed 
straight off that her power was from the 
Devil. So they appointed to burn her 
next morning, early, in our market 
square. The officer who was to prepare 
the fire was there first, and prepared it. 
She was there next—brought by the con- 
stables, who left her and went to fetch 
another witch. Her family did not come 
with her. They might be reviled, maybe 
stoned, if the people were excited. I 
came, and gave her an apple. She was 
squatting at the fire, warming herself 
and waiting; and her old lips and hands 
were blue with the cold. A stranger 
came next. He was a traveler, passing 
through; and he spoke to her gently, 
and, seeing nobody but me there to hear, 
said he was sorry for her. And he 
asked her if what she confessed was 
true, and she said no. He looked sur- 


prised and still more sorry then, and 
asked her: 

“Then why did you confess?” 

“I am old and very poor,” she said, 
“and I work for my living. There was 
no way but to confess. If I hadn’t they 
might have set me free. That would 
ruin me, for no one would forget that I 
had been suspected of being a witch, and 
so I would get no more work, and wher- 
ever I went they would set the dogs on 
me. In a little while I would starve. 
The fire is best; it is soon over. You 
have been good to me, you two, and | 
thank you.” 

She snuggled closer to the fire, and 
put out her hands to warm them, the 
snow-flakes descending soft and still on 
her old gray head and making it white 
and whiter. The crowd was gathering 
now, and an egg came flying and struck 
her in the eye, and broke and ran down 
her face. There was a laugh at that. 

I told Satan all about the eleven girls 
and the old woman, once, but it did not 
affect him. He only said it was the 
human race, and what the human race 
did was of no consequence. And he said 
he had seen it made; and it was not 
made of clay; it was made of mud—part 
of it was, anyway. I knew what he 
meant by that—the Moral Sense. He 
saw the thought in my head, and it 
tickled him and made him laugh. Then 
he called a bullock out of a pasture and 
petted it and talked with it, and said: 

“There—he wouldn’t drive children 
mad with hunger and fright and loneli- 
ness, and then burn them for confessing 
to things invented for them which had 
never happened. And neither would he 
break the hearts of innocent, poor old 
women and make them afraid to trust 
themselves among their own race; and 
he would not insult them in their death- 
agony. For he is not besmirched with 
the Moral Sense, but is as the angels are, 
and knows no wrong and never does it.” 

Lovely as he was, Satan could be 
cruelly offensive when he chose; and he 
always chose when the human race was 
brought to his attention. He always 
turned up his nose at it, and never had 
a kind word for it. 

Well, as I was saying, we boys doubted 
if it was a good time for Ursula to be 
hiring a member of the Narr family. 
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We were right. When the people found 
it out they were naturally indignant. 
And, moreover, since Marget and Ursula 
hadn’t enough to eat themselves, where 
was the money to come from to feed 
another mouth? That is what they 
wanted to know; and in order to find 
out they stopped avoiding Gottfried 
and began to seek his society and have 
sociable conversations with him. He 
was pleased —not thinking any harm 
and not seeing the trap—and so he 
talked innocently along, and was no dis- 
creeter than a cow. 

“Money!” he said; ‘“they’ve got 
plenty of it. They pay me two groschen 
a week, besides my keep. And they live 
on the fat of the land, I can tell you; the 
prince himself can’t beat their table.” 

This astonishing statement was con- 
veyed by the astrologer to Father Adolf 
on a Sunday morning when he was re- 
turning from mass. He was deeply 
moved, and said: 

“This must be looked into.” 

He said there must be witchcraft at 
the bottom of it, and told the villagers 
to resume relations with Marget and 
Ursula in a private and unostentatious 
way, and keep both eyes open. They 
were told to keep their own counsel, and 
not rouse the suspicions of the house- 
hold. The villagers were at first a bit 
reluctant to enter such a dreadful place, 
but the priest said they would be under 
his protection while there, and no harm 
could come to them, particularly if they 
carried a trifle of holy water along and 
kept their beads and crosses handy. 
This satisfied them and made them will- 
ing to go; envy and malice made the 
baser sort even eager to go. 

And so poor Marget began to have 
company again, and was as pleased as 
acat. She was like ’most anybody else 
—just human, and happy in her pros- 
perities and not averse from showing 
them off a little; and she was humanly 
grateful to have the warm shoulder 
turned to her and be smiled upon by her 
friends and the village again; for of all 


the hard things to bear, to be cut by 
your neighbors and left in contemptuous 
solitude is maybe the hardest. 

The bars were down, and we could all 
go there now, and we did—our parents 


and all— 


day afterday. The cat began 
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to strain herself. She provided the top 
of everything for those companies, and 
in abundance—among them many a 
dish and many a wine which they had 
not tasted before and which they had 
not even heard of except at second-hand 
from the prince’s servants. And the 
tableware was much above ordinary, 
too. 

Marget was troubled at times, and pur- 
sued Ursula with questions to an un- 
comfortable degree; but Ursula stood 
her ground and stuck to it that it was 
Providence, and said no word about the 
cat. Marget knew that nothing was 
impossible to Providence, but she could 
not help having doubts that this effort 
was from there, though she was afraid 
to say so, lest disaster come of it. 
Witchcraft occurred to her, but she put 
the thought aside, for this was before 
Gottfried joined the household, and she 
knew Ursula was pious and a bitter 
hater of witches. By the time Gottfried 
arrived Providence was established, un- 
shakably intrenched, and getting all the 
gratitude. The cat made no murmur, 
but went on composedly improving in 
style and prodigality by experience. 

In any community, big or little, there 
is always a fair proportion.of people who 
are not malicious or unkind by nature, 
and who never do unkind things except 
when they are overmastered by fear, or 
wien their self-interest is greatly in dan- 
ger, or some such matter as that. Esel- 
dorf had its proportion of such people, 
and ordinarily their good and gentle in- 
fluence was felt, but these were not ordi- 
nary times—on account of the witch- 
dread—and so we did not seem to have 
any gentle and compassionate hearts 
left, to speak of. Every person was 
frightened at the unaccountable state of 
things at Marget’s house, not doubting 
that witchcraft was at the bottom of it, 
and fright frenzied their reason. Natu- 
rally there were some who pitied Marget 
and Ursula for the danger that was gath- 
ering about them, but naturally they 
did not say so; it would not have been 
safe. So the others had it all their own 
way, and there was none to advise the 
ignorant girl and the foolish old woman 
and warn them to modify their doings. 
We boys wanted to warn them, but we 
backed down when it came to the pinch, 
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being afraid. We found that we were 
not manly enough nor brave enough to 
do a generous action when there was a 
chance that it could get us into trouble. 
Neither of us confessed this poor spirit to 
the others, but did as other people would 
have done—dropped the subject and 
talked about’something else. And I know 
we all felt mean, eating and drinking Mar- 
get’s fine things along with those compa- 
nies of spies, and petting her and compli- 
menting her with the rest, and seeing with 
self-reproach how foolishly happy she 
was, and never saying a word to put her 
on her guard. And, indeed, she was hap- 
py, and as proud as a princess, and so 
grateful to have friends again. And all 
the time these people were watching 
with all their eyes and reporting all they 
saw to Father Adolf. 

But he couldn’t make head or tail of 
the situation. There must be an en- 
chanter somewhere on the premises, but 
who was it? Marget was not seen to do 
any jugglery, nor was Ursula, nor yet 
Gottfried; and still the wines and dain- 
ties never ran short, and a guest could 
not call for a thing and not get it. To 


produce these effects was usual enough 
with witches and enchanters—that part 
of it was not new; but to doit without any 
incantations, or even any rumblings or 
earthquakes or lightn:ngs or apparitions 
—that was new, novel, wholly irregular. 
There was nothing in the books like this. 
Enchanted things were always unreal. 
Gold turned to dirt in an unenchanted 
atmosphere, food withered away and 
vanished. But this test failed in 
the present case. The spies brought 
samples; Father Adolf prayed over 
them, exorcised them, but it did no 
good; they remained sound and real, 
they yielded to natural decay only, and 
took the usual time to do it. 

Father Adolf was not merely puzzled, 
he was also exasperated; for these evi- 
dences very nearly convinced him—pri- 
vately—that there was no witchcraft in 
the matter. It did not wholly convince 
him, for this could be a new kind of 
witchcraft. There was a way to find 
out as to this: if this prodigal abundance 
of provender was not brought in from 
the outside but produced on the prem- 
ises, there was witchcraft, sure. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


To. the Southern Sea 
BY HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


BLUE and green! O green and blue! 
What shall I, what can I say to you, 
O sea of a Southern land? 


I, like the old gray hulls of ships, 
Would fondle your hair and kiss your lips 
And play with your foam-white hand. 


So here I lie, among your caves, 
Loving your ripples, fearing your waves, 
—Flirting Love of the World,— 


Here where the sea-grape grows and clings, 
Here where the sea-gull rests his wings 
And your angry storms are hurled. 
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Up On the Mountain 


BY ALICE BROWN 


OLLIE DIXON, stand- 
ing on the high, grassy 
<> bank, shoved up the 
) pantry window, bent 
; her head, covered with 
a disarray of beautiful, 
= 4) dark hair, and crawled 
in. She stood a moment, to breathe and 
look about her, and laughed aloud at her 
daring. 

“Same old winder ketch,” said she. 
“*Twan’t mended for me and ’twon’t 
be for her.” 

She was a soft-stepping, slender wom- 





an, with a deep red under the tan of 


her cheeks and a strong light in her eyes. 
Every last carelessness of fashion and de- 
light in color had bloomed out in her 
dress, the floating disorder of the 
rich rose of her neckerchief over the leaf- 
brown that covered her. She looked as 
if she had been blown by a wind, yet a 
wind that left no dust. She was all radi- 
ant cleanliness, a purity that glowed. 
She might but that moment have been 
bathing in cold, moving water on a 
mountain, and so brought the blood to 
her face, and then have run, tingling, 
down the mountain path, a creature 
freshly made out of the elements, to live 
among men. She stood looking at the 
pantry shelves and absently moved two 
or three dishes into places she knew. 
Then, finding herself reverting to a hated 
routine, she frankly made up a face at 
the dishes and turned away from them 
into the kitchen. There she found the 
same homely scene she had known too 
well and loved to flee from, only a shade 
sadder in its darkened tints. Every- 
thing was a little more worn, and there 
were trails of dust on surfaces not in the 
direct line of a careless broom. The 
oven door was open, and near it stood 
Jerry’s rubber boots. She looked at the 
boots in a distaste that was amusing 
even to her. But it was real, it had a 
live root in her mind, and as she shut 
the oven door she pulled it delicately 





past, so that she might not touch them. 
Then she began to laugh with a sudden 
pleasure and great heartiness. She was 
never tired of playing little games to 
amuse herself, and no vaale was too 
great to make the game a good one. 

“*|’ve as great a mind to,” said Mollie, 
speaking aloud, after the habit of those 
who live much alone, “‘as ever I had to 
eat.” 

At once her mind took on an absorbed 
directness. She lifted the stove-cover, 
crumpled a newspaper from the table, 
and smiled as she thrust it in, to think 
Jerry couldn’t read it over and over un- 
til somebody gave him another one. He 
would hunt and hunt. He would do 
anything but buy another paper. While 
she brought kindling from the shed and 
laid her fire deftly, she was wondering 
why she hated so to do these household 
deeds, since she was so expert in them. 
No one had ever been a better house- 
keeper than Mollie. She knew that. 
Jerry knew it, too. She thought that 
was why he had so hated to let her go. 
But he had done the next best thing, 
after these months since their divorce. 
He had cast his eyes upon Hannah 
Crane, and she, too, was a good worker, 
and had thrift, besides. 

Now Mollie’s fire was burning with a 
pleasant sound, and she filled the tea- 
kettle and put it on, singing under her 
breath, it seemed so pleasant to find out 
things about Jerry. Not only was the 
catch of the pantry window unchanged 
from its old inefhiciency, but the pump, 
too, had kept its vicious ways. It would 
run down unless you remembered to 
give it reminding strokes, and the pail of 
water sat there, as of old, to bring it up 
if it really did escape you. While she 
stood there, absently reading the story 
of the room, steps came plunging 
through the shed, and she turned, her 
hand at her leaping heart. But it was 
not Jerry who opened the door and 
stood there angrily regarding her. It 
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was Horace Rokes, a little younger than 
she, curiously like her, and as full of life 
in the same gipsy way. He spoke hotly, 
almost with the opening of the door. 

“What are you here for? What you 
doin’ of ?” 

At the sight of him Mollie recovered 
her mischievous calm. 

“| thought I’d run in a minute,” said 
she. 

“I was pickin’ apples,” said Horace, 
*‘and I see you climbin’ in through that 
pantry winder. I jumped off the ladder 
and run.” He had come in and stood 
facing her beside the stove. “Much as 
ever Sam Pete wa’n’t there with me, 
helpin’ me pick. S’pose he had been?” 

“Well,” said Mollie, “‘spos’n’ he had ?”” 

“Why, ’t would been all over the 
neighborhood, how Jerry ’d gone to the 
fair and took Hannah Crane, and you 
clim’ int’ his pantry winder.” 

“Oh,” said Molly, “would it?” 

“You know ’twould. Why, it’s 
breakin’ and enterin’.” 

“So ’tis.” She laughed, with an inti- 
mate delight of her own that stirred him 
the deeper. Perfectly as she bewitched 
him, he never could endure the way she 
had of having queer thoughts and taking 
no pains to share them. But he felt wor- 
ried, too. 

“Why, Mollie,” said he, 
Jerry are divorced. 
that, have you?” 

“No,” said Mollie, unmoved. “I 
’ain’t forgot it. I ain’t likely to.” 

She took off the stove-cover and put 
in a stick of wood. The little act, sug- 
gestive of household tasks unthinkingly 
pursued, seemed to madden him the 
more. 

“Then,” said he, “you stop puttin’ 
his firewood into that sto’.” 

“Mercy!” said Mollie. ‘I forgot to 
take off that kittle on the back. It’s got 
some kind of a stew in it. I s’pose he’s 
left it ready for his supper. You lift it 
off and set it in the sink. I’m afraid 
it “ll burn on.” 

Involuntarily he made a movement 
toward it, but he stop ed short. 

“No,” said he. f ain’t goin’ to 
touch any man’s kittles in his house 
when he ain’t there.” 

“Then,” said Mollie, “I guess you 
better be gettin’ along home.” 


“vou and 
You ’ain’t forgot 





“And leave you here in his house? 
No, you don’t. Why, Mollie, you’ve no 
more business to be in here movin’ 
round as if you belonged here than as if 
such a thing couldn’t be. You know 
you ‘ain’t. I dun’no’ what possesses 
you. Seems if the devil had got into 
you. 

He pushed his hand up over his 
tumbled hair, but a lock fell back over 
his forehead, and he looked handsome 
in a pathetic way that moved her. In 
spite of his bigness he was very boy- 
ish, and Mollie thought she liked him 
at the moment, because she was sorry 
for him. It seemed so foolish of him to 
care for her so much. She lifted the 
kettle from the stove, and he snatched 
it, in an angry haste, and looked about 
him, frowning, for a place to set it. 

“There in the sink,” she bade him. 
“In the sink, Jerry, in the sink.” 

Before he could obey he turned an 
angry glance upon her. “My Lord!” 
he broke forth, as he set the kettle down, 
i 2.8 7 , hi ’ 

you're callin’ me by his name. D’you 
know what you said? You said, 
‘Jerry’.” 

“Well, what if I did?” asked Mollie, 
patiently. ‘“‘Here we be in his house, 
and here’s his things all over the room. 
There’ s his boots settin’ there, and 
there’s his kittle full o’ stew. No won- 
der his name comes to my tongue.” 

“But I won’t have it,” said Horace. 
**Tain’t right. You've no business to. 
I don’t want you to be thinkin’ o’ his 
name. I want you to be thinkin’ o’ 
mine.” 

“Well,” said Mollie, her little, irre- 
pressible smile coming, “‘mebbe if I’d 
been married to you same’s I was to 
Jerry, and it come to the same end, 
‘twould be your name. Specially if I 
happened on your boots.” 

She had given him a little advantage, 
she saw at once. But she did not care. 
Mollie had a direct impersonality in the 
intercourse of life. Her paths were never 
tortuous. She never dodged an issue. 


But he was taking the cue she had in- 
nocently given him. 

“That's what I want, Mollie,” said 
he. “I want you to be married to me.’ 
He had grown pale under his tan, and 
his lip quivered in a way that softened 
her. Mollie, looking at him at first with 
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calmness, suddenly felt the quickening 
of her heart. “‘You’re as free as you 
were before—” 

Here he balked and she helped him. 
“Before I married him. Yes, | s’pose I 
be in the eyes o’ the law.” 

“Well, ain’t you every other way?” 

“Maybe I be. But there’s things I 
can’t forget. I can’t forget how it 
seemed to live here.” 

She cast a comprehensive look about 
the kitchen, and her eyes came back to 
the boots. There they rested. Mollie 
was too well poised a creature to shud- 
der, but though her eyes were grave it 
was evident the boots stood for some- 
thing. She did not accept them. 

‘But ’twouldn’t be the same,”’ Horace 
was offering her, eagerly. ‘“‘He was as 
nigh as the bark to a tree, and that ain’t 
one o’ my failin’s. I’m free-handed, 
Mollie. You know that.” 

“Yes,” said Mollie. She was looking 
down, so that her eyes did not commit 
her, and her tone she managed. “You're 
free-handed, Horace. You're good- 
hearted, too.” 

“T’m doin’ pretty well,” he urged, 
eagerly, “‘considerin’. I owed some 
money, you know, on mother’s sick- 
ness. But that’s all paid up, all but that 
hunderd to Jerry.” 

Now she looked at him, in disappoint- 
ment, he thought, almost reprovingly. 


“D’you borrer money o’ Jerry?” she 
asked. 

He had been sorry, many times, that 
he had borrowed it, but that was since 
he had begun to meet her here and there, 
as she went back and forth from her 
day’s work. 

‘Twas when mother and I fust come 
here to live,” he said. “I didn’t know 
you scarcely at all. I’d only see you go 
by. And Sam Pete told me ’f I was 
goin’ to borrer money, ‘Jerry had it by 
him. But I’ve got it all saved up, 
Mollie, a hunderd dollars. I could pay 
it this minute. I dun’no’ why I put it off 
a day. I guess ’twas because I hated to 
change words with him.” 

“Yes,” said Mollie, still with that air 
of vague distaste, “you pay him back.” 

“That’s why I couldn’t talk to you as 
free as I wanted to,” he went on. “I 
couldn’t, somehow. Anyways, I could- 
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n’t start out thornin’ you to marry me 
when I owed him money.” 

“T guess you better not talk about 
such things, anyways,” said Mollie, 
gently. “I guess once is enough for some 
women. "Tis for me.” 

“But don’t you like me, Mollie?” he 
persisted. He was so near her now that 
she fancied she could see to the depths 
of hisbrowneyes. She had oftenthought 
if she had a son she should like him to 
look like Horace Rokes. “Don’t you 
like me?” 

At that minute Mollie was very near 
being sure she did like him and that it 
was her lot to go with him. Sex glamor 
hung her eyes with a softening, yet be- 
wildering mist, and she felt acquies- 
cence, sad though it might be, in wom- 
an’s lot. 

“You needn’t stay cooped up here,” 
he was urging. ‘‘We’d move, so’s ’t you 
never'd set your eyes on anything you'd 
seen before. I could get into some mill 
or another, and I’d work winters and 
save up somethin’ for the rest o’ the 
year, and summers we'd tramp, if you 
wanted to. I’ve got that kind of a wan- 
derin’ blood, same’s you have.” 

“Yes,” said Mollie, gravely. “‘I know 
you have. Wanderin’ blood! That’s 
what started the trouble betwixt me and 
him.” 

“Don’t go back to that,” he said, sav- 
agely. ‘‘We can’t thrash that out.” 

““No,” she persisted, quietly. ‘There’s 
nothin’ to thrash out. Only if you feel 
about me as yousay youdoand mebbe—” 
She paused, and his quick breathing 
made her hurry on again. “ Anyways, 
whether we come together or not, I'd 
ruther you’d know what ‘twas that 
turned him ag’inst me. You wa’n’t here 
in the beginnin’ of it, but I s’pose the 
neighbors set it out to you, soon’s you 
got acquainted.” 

“They said you went up on the 
mountain,” he owned, sulkily. 

“Yes. That’s true enough. 
else?” 

“Oh, what’s the use! Well, they said 
you'd leave the house all day long, when 
he was off plowin’ or with the thrashin’- 
machine, and set out his supper for him 
to find when he come home.” 

“Yes,” said Mollie. “That’s true 
enough, too. I don’t wonder he couldn’t 
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stan’ it. "Twas no kind of a way for a 
married woman to act.” 

“I s’pose you think,” said Horace, 
jealously, “if you had it to do over ag’in 
you'd behave different to him.” 

“Oh no,” said Mollie, ‘‘I should do 
jest the same.” 

“There! And if you did he couldn’t 
stan’ it then any more’n he could before. 
But I could, Mollie. I could stan’ it.” 

“Yes,” said Mollie. “I b’lieve you 
would.” 

“Don’t you know why I could?” said 
Horace. “When you wanted to run off 
up on the mountain I’d go with you.” 

“Oh!” said Mollie, and it seemed to 
him his words had not been fortu- 
nate. The light had died out of her face. 
It looked as if the pleasure of going up 
on the mountain had been queerly de- 
pendent on going alone. It gave him a 
new sting of jealousy. Jerry could be 
disposed of, even here in the presence of 
his household sanctities, but there were 
ghosts that could not be laid. 

“1 s’pose,” Mollie was saying, “‘ you 
think ’twas a queer thing for a woman 
to leave her house and home and run up 
on the mountain to stay a day or two 
at a time.” 

“No,” said Horace, roughly. “I 
don’t think ’twas queer, seein’ what you 
had to stan’ to home. "Iwas natural 
enough.” 

Mollie stood looking past him through 
the window to the orchard ‘across the 
road. At length she answered, slowly: 

“I s’pose “twas. I never thought 
about it then, but now I come to think 
of it, I s’pose ’twas.” 

“1 used to see you go by,’’ said Hor- 
ace. He was bending toward her with 
an intentness she did not see. Her mind 
was on her own grave thoughts. “Some- 
times “twas *most sunset, and once 
mother said, ‘There’s that Mollie wo- 
man goin’ up the mountain. I s’pose 
she’s left Jerry to wash the supper- 
dishes.’ That’s what she said. ‘I s’pose 
Jerry’s doin’ the dishes’.” 

“No,” said Molly, simply, “I never 
was quite so bad as that. I guess I allers 
cleared up ’fore I went.” 

Upon that, she left her place by the 
stove and began moving about the room, 
in the mechanical performance of old 
duties. She looked into the table draw- 





er, took out the cloth she found folded 
there, and spread it on the table. Then 
she brought the sugar-bowl and spoon- 
holder, and Horace, the red coming 
more and more into his face, watched 
her in a suppressed excitement, to see 
how many plates and cups she would 
put on. She disposed them with the 
same air of accustomed ease, and he 
burst out, angrily: 

“Mollie, you’re settin’ the table.” 

Mollie looked at the work of her hands 
as if she had not fully noted it in the do- 
ing, but was not surprised. 

“Yes,” said she, “so I be.” 

His excitement grew with his discov- 
eries. “‘And you’ve put on two plates. 
And two cups.” 

“Yes, I s’pose I have.” 

“Who are they for? You and Jerry?” 

“Why,” said Mollie, “I dun’no’ who 
they’re for. I set ’em on, that’s all, 
same’s | always did.” 

“Two cups,” he continued, in a rage 
of jealousy, “and two plates—” 

“Hark!” said Mollie. She held up a 
hand to stop him. ‘“‘Somebody’s com- 
cow & 
in’. 
A step struck the threshold of the 
shed. She did not need to look. Re- 
membered weariness and apprehension 
told her who it was. 

“Who is it?’ Horace asked her, in a 
whisper. 

“It’s Jerry,” said she. “Don’t you 
hear? It’s Jerry.” 

The door opened and Jerry stepped in, 
halting a moment on the threshold and 
holding the door still half-open behind 
him. He was a heavy man, with a dull, 
obstinate face, and now he looked even 
uncouth in the awkwardness of his best 
clothes. 

“Well,” said he. His voice was a 
formless one of no resonance and dulled 
at the edges. Mollie quivered a little 
as it struck upon her ears. “So you're 
here, both of ye.” 

Mollie was facing him, a warm flush 
on her cheeks and her eyes dilated. 
Horace, too, faced him, because he knew 
what was becoming, but there was 
shame in his glance. He had a man’s 
distaste for invading his neighbor's 
house. 

“Yes,” Mollie answered, simply. ad 
thought you’d gone to the fair.” 
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said 
the man, dryly. “I concluded I’d better 
get home to milkin’, but I s’pose some- 
thin’ come over me and I got wind of 
what’s goin’ on. Only I never knew 
’twas breakin’ an’ enterin’.” 

Horace gave an impatient shake of 
the shoulders. He hated the place where 
he found himself. But Mollie was look- 
ing at Jerry in her serious way of being 
willing patiently to explain. 

*Twas I come in, Jerry,” said she. 
“I clim’ int’ the pantry winder. And 
he see me do it and come to the door. 
I guess he was kinder tried with me for 
doin’ it. I guess ’most anybody’ d been. 
So I let him in and we've stood here 
talkin’. 

Jerry’s gaze had gone to the table, and 
he frowned heavily. There was not 
enough swiftness of feeling in him for a 
sneer, but he had his dumb distastes. 

“So you’ve begun to get supper,” he 
said. Then he turned to Horace. 
***? Ain’t you got enough to eat to home?” 

Before he could answer, Mollie had 
struck in, with her impulsive eagerness: 
“T’ll tell you what I set the table for, 
Jerry. And what I got in for. I don’t 
know ’s I hardly see why I done it, my- 
self; but I guess I can tell.” 

Jerry sat down, as if he emphasized 
his right to be there, and brought his 
fist down on the table with a heavy blow. 
He put his hand to his collar, and pulled 
at it. The blood was getting into his 
face and he breathed heavily. Even in 
the days before her leaving him Mollie 
had never seen him outwardly so moved, 
and she looked at him solicitously. 

“Tl tell ye why ye broke into my 
house,” he said. “I dun’ no’ why you 
built up a fire in the sto’ nor set them 
dishes onto the table, but I know why 
you're both here. You owe me—” he 
looked up at Horace now “‘—a matter of 
a hunderd dollars.” 

“Yes,” Mollie answered for him; “we 
were speakin’ about it only a minute 
ago.” 

““A matter of a hunderd dollars,” 
Jerry repeated, still looking at Horace. 

‘And you give me your note. And you 





“Then it’s lucky I come back,” 


see me put it into that desk. And you 
talked it over together, and you planned 
how you’d get it into your hands and 
one lie and t’other swear to it.” 
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Horace took a long step toward him; 
his hand was raised, and Mollie stepped 
between. 

“No, Jerry,” said she. ‘“‘We 
been into that room, either of us. We 
’ain’t crossed the sill. If your note’s in 
there, you go and see if it ain’t where 
you left it.” 

“It’s where ’twas when you see me 
put it there, two year ago,” said he. 
“But it’s locked up. And the key’s 
here.” He touched his pocket, signifi- 
cantly. Then a dumb rage came swell- 
ing up in him. “But I don’t need to tell 
you that,” he said, “neither of you. 
You found the desk locked, and that’s 
why you're here, burnin’ up my fire- 
wood in my kitchen sto’, and considerin’ 
what you'd better do. God knows what 
you built up the fire for. Mebbe ’twas 
to burn the note. Mebbe ’twas to cover 
your tracks and give you a handle if any- 
body ketched you here. But, what- 
ever you come to do, you ’ain’t done it; 
and you better be goin’. Wherever you 
belong, you better be goin’ there.” 

His heavy hand drummed on the 
table, and Horace, staring at him in a 
speechless anger, wondered what he 
could do, and yet stood still. Mollie 
put out her arm between them, as if she 
read his rage and was fending him away. 

“Jerry,” said she, “you’re a terrible 
mean man.” 

Jerry apparently did not hear. His 
fingers still beat on the table, and again 
he lifted his hand to his collar and drew 
a stertorous breath. Mollie came a step 
nearer to him, and put out her hand as 
if she were about to touch him, to call 
him to himself. But that she did not do. 
She was no more willing to touch him 
than the boots. 

“Jerry,” said she, as if she were rous- 
ing him from sleep. “Jerry!” 

He looked up at her, slowly and un- 
willingly, and, having gained his eyes, 
she kept them. 

“Now,” said she, “I’m goin’ to tell 
you what I come in here for. I didn’t 
set out to do it. | was goin’ by, and 
somethin’ come over me, and I knew you 
were gone, and I wanted to see the house 
once more, same’s it was, fore Hannah 
comes into it.” 

His eyes quickened a little as he 
looked at her, and when she caught the 
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credulous acceptance in them she shook 
her head despairingly. 

“No, Jerry,” said she, patiently. “It 
ain’t that. It wa’n’t because I had any 
feelin’ for the house, nor our livin’ im it, 
but because I wanted to bring it all back. 
I wanted to see myself movin’ round, 
doin’ the work same as I used to, and 
see ’f I could stan’ doin’ it for anybody 
else.” 

Horace forgot his rage, and turned 
upon her, glowing. “You wouldn’t 
have to, Mollie,” said he, in the lover’s 
voice of a perfect self-abandonment. “I 
told you so. We'd go here and there. 
If you didn’t want to be tied down, you 
shouldn’t be.” 

Jerry laughed a little now, in a mirth- 
less way. “Yes,” he said. “I knew 
what was goin’ on. I’ve seen ye round 
together. Well, you’ve got more courage 
’n I have to take up with a woman that 
leaves her good, comfortable house and 
traipses up on the mountain.” 

Mollie was looking from one to the 
other, in a wistful, puzzled way, as if 
she weighed them, one against the other. 
and could not strike the balance. Yet 
it was without hurry or confusion, 

“You never could understand, Jerry,” 
said she, “what made me go up on the 
mountain.’ 

“Yes,” said Jerry, now looking at his 
quivering hand on the table, “I guess 
] understand well enough.” 

“You used to ask me,” said Mollie, 
‘and I couldn’t tell you then. Seemed 
as if you’d ought to know. Besides, I 
didn’t hardly know myself. But I felt 
different up there. “Twas the wind. 
And the sun risin’ off there in the east, 
and the way that bird sung. I never 
heard that bird anywheres else. I’d get 
so homesick I’d have to go. And last it 
seemed foolish not to, | wanted it so 
much. So that was the time I carried up 
the blankets and picked me the fir bal- 
sam for my bed.” 

Jerry was looking at her in a passion 
new to her knowledge of him. His som- 
ber eyes blazed upon her. He spoke now 
in a voice that sounded as if, having 
been choked so long, it must break out 
ungoverned. 

“Who was it?” he said. 

Mollie stared back at him, her eyes 
widening. ‘Who was what?” she asked. 


Horace, hot with remonstrance, now 
stepped forward. ‘“‘You no business,” 
said he, “to ask her a question like 
that.” 

“Why ’ain’t I?’ Jerry threw back, 
turning a somber glance on him. “What 
business 1 is ito yourn! 4 

“It’s mine if it’s anybody’s,” said 
Horace. He choked upon the words. 

“If you could throw anybody off and 
git a divorce from her because she staid 
away from you long enough to let you, 
you've got no part nor lot in her. What 
difference does it make who ’twas. It’s 
an old story now.” 

Jerry was still looking at him, frown- 
ing, as if he studied him. “No,” said 
he, as if to himself. “”Twa’n’t you. 
You wa’n’t round here in the beginnin’.” 

“What difference does it make to 
you?’ Horace asked again, angrily, vet 
as if he had a sort of understanding of 
the man’s mood, as if he had dwelt 
madly upon the question himself, and 
had, at last, resolved to put it by. 
“Mollie’s goin’ to marry me, if it’s any- 
ways accordir’ to law. If you can 
marry Hannah, | guess Mollie can 
marry me.” 

A little protesting sound came from 
her. Horace understood it. 

“No,” said he, “‘I know you ’ain’t said 
so. But I sha’n’t let her alone till she 
does,” he added, to Jerry. “And so, I 
tell ye, what concerns her concerns me, 
and who she went up on the mountain 
with don’t concern you no more’n the 
wind that blows. It’s her business—and 
mine. And I sha’n’t ask her.” 

“What?” cried Mollie. Her voice 
broke so sharply that they turned to her. 
She had lost her softened look. She was 
in a flame of anger. “What?” she re- 
peated. Then, as neither of them an- 
swered, she continued. “Are you talkin’ 
about my goin’ up on the mountain 
with somebody ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Jerry, negligently, 
as if he saw how foolish it was to go over 
a track they both had learned. “You 
know well enough we be.” 

Mollie bent forward, breathless, look- 
ing at them as if she had not seen them 
before, and they had done startling 
things. 

“You think I went up there with 
somebody—” she began. 
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“T dun’no’s you went with him,” 
Jerry qualified, indifferently. “T s’pose 
you met him there.” 

“A man!" she repeated. 

“1 dun’no’ who he was,” Jerry con- 
tinued. “I allers s’posed he come up the 
loggin’-path t’other way. He might ha’ 
been a railroad man from the Junction. 
I never found out, and I took mighty 
good care not to. I s’pose if I had | 
ree ha’ had words with him, and | 
ain’t one to meddle nor make. I’m a 
law-abidin’ citizen.” 

“A man!” said Mollie, again. “Me, 
a married woman, traipsin’ up on the 
mountain to meet a man!” 

“There! there!” said Jerry, in his old 
way of quelling her. “It don’t make no 
difference now who ’twas. It’s past and 
gone. Whoever ’twas, he didn’t stan’ 
by ye.” A dull resentment in his voice 
made it seem as if he had irration- 
ally hoped the man would stand by 
her. 

“Well,” said Mollie. She spoke re- 
flectively, and yet as if something had 
been concluded. “Well, I might as well 
be goin’. I’m glad I clim’ into the pan- 
try winder, Jerry. I’ve found out things 
I never dreamt of. But you needn’t be 
afraid I shall do it again.” 

“No,” said Horace. “I guess you 
won't. You'll have a pantry of your 
own, and you won’t need to be makin’ 
kitchen fires. They'll be made for ye, 
and you won’t have to put your hands 
into water, where you’re goin’.” 

“Where I’m goin’?” she repeated. 

“Yes. I dun’no’ where ’t ’Il be, but 
wherever you want to live, there it shall 
be.” ; 

“Oh, I know where I’m goin’ to live,” 
said Mollie. “But I guess we better go 
over this ag’in, so’s to make sure. 
Jerry, you thought I went up on the 
mountain to meet a man. Well, I 
dun’no’s I blame you. “Iwas what you 
would think.” 

Jerry did not answer. Perhaps he had 
not heard. His brief emotion was over, 
and he had taken his overalls from the 
nail and was pulling off his collar. 
Mollie, when he threw the collar on the 
table, made an involuntary movement 
toward it. She knew exactly where it’s 
place was in the bureau drawer, and 
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some dumb habit of order moved her to 
put it there. But Horace understood 
the movement and glowered at her, and 
she dropped her hand, not to please him, 
but because he had reminded her. She 
spoke to him. 

“And you b’lieved it, too?” 

“B’lieved what?” he asked. 

“You b’lieved I went up on the moun- 
tain to meet a man.” 

His face flushed. His voice was eager 
in its sympathy. “I told you I never 
laid it up ag’inst you. I don’t now. | 
never ’ve asked you a question. Now 
have I, Mollie?” 

““No,” said Mollie. She paused, con- 
sidering gravely. Then a little smile 
came and touched the corners of her 
mouth. “But if you thought that about 
me, Horace, I’d almost sooner you had. 
Well, there!” She roused herself, and 
the smile deepened. “I’m goin’ now. 
It ain’t wuth makin’ such a handle of. 
Jerry, you better put a washer on that 
pump. There ain’t no need of a pump’s 
running down. "Twould make some 
women as nervous as a witch.” 

At the door she turned. Horace had 
followed her, and when she faced him 
their eyes were on a level. 

“What you laughin’ at?” he de- 
manded, jealously. 

“T ain’t laughin’,” said Mollie, and 
then, though her mouth kept its queer 
little smile, he saw her eyes were wet. 
“No, don’t you come. You better stay 
and both talk it out together. I guess 
I'll go up towards the mountain a spell. 
I kinder like to listen to that bird. And 
you can say what you’re a mind to, to 
one another; but don’t you either of you 
say anything to me, bout this or any- 
thing else. I’ve had all I want to do 
with men-folks, if that’s the things they 
think.” 

She went out quietly, and they saw 
her stepping carefully over the loose 
board in the shed floor. Then Jerry be- 
gan drawing on his overalls, and Horace, 
with a little awkward “‘ Well!” also went 
out through the shed. But he did not 
follow her. He looked once after her, 
where she was hurrying along toward 
the sunset. She was on a knoll, and her 
figure looked very tall against the bright- 
ening sky. 





Manners 


BY ALAN 


5 DISTINGUISHED 
4 foreigner who visited 
~4> the United States not 
¥') long ago was asked to 
‘ax state, and state freely, 
what had _ impressed 
<= him most. He had been 
hurled ona subways, jerked into 
sky-scrapers, flung from New York to 
Chicago on a fast train, and in general 
taken care of with that breathless as- 
siduity which characterizes American 
hospitality. 

[he question was received with an 
interrogating glance. “ You want me to 
say that—really? 

“I certainly do.” 

“Well, in that case, what I have most 
remarked | is your lack of respect for your 
superiors.” 

The American flushed hotly. “Our 
superiors! Where are they?” 

Emerson speaks of manners as “ per- 
sonal and uncommunicable properties,” 
and traces their origin to a class or 
aristocracy which dominated or led be- 
cause, though not necessarily wiser or 
stronger than their fellows, they were 
able to accomplish things through cer- 
tain qualities of leadership or assurance. 
In other words, manners were produced 
by the ability to achieve. 

We have drifted a long way thence. 
To-day the ability to achieve has pro- 
duced ruthlessness, arrogance, impa- 
tience, and a guarded and cynical re- 
serve. We are no longer debonair. We 
have lost the facgon de vivre. We are 
panting beneath what we call our op- 
portunities, and the land of opportunity 
- much to answer for. We resemble 
the man who is shaved and manicured 
and has his boots cleaned all at once. 
We have no time in which to attend 
individually to our intellectual garnish- 
ings. 

In educated people, manners spring 
from a natural allegiance to a natural 
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code or from that self-respect which de- 
sires to create a good impression, and by 
education is meant the ability to estab- 
lish harmonious and pleasant relations 
with life in general. With the unedu- 
cated, manners are a matter of indi- 
vidual perception. Even the aboriginal 
achieves a certain nobility, because he is 
in unity with the wilderness of his own 
domain. 

To recall an instance which has been 
referred to elsewhere. The writer, on 
an exploring journey, found himself far 
from camp on a winter evening. A night 
in a snowdrift was imminent when a 
pencil of gray smoke from a valley 
spoke of a neighboring humanity. An 
Indian trapper’s teepee, hidden in a 
clump of spruce, offered hospitality. The 
trapper himself, grave and silent, did 
the honors. His wife spent the night 
keeping up the fire and mending the 
stranger's snow-shoes. Food in abun- 
dance was offered. At daybreak the 
trapper strapped on his own shoes and 
spent two hours tramping with the ex- 
plorer over the proposed route of the 
coming railway, displaying an intimate 
knowledge of his hunting-grounds and 
giving valuable information. When 
money was pressed on him, he drew 
himself up and shook his head. “You 
would have done the same for me.” 
With this he disappeared, and the snow- 
laden forest closed behind him. 

« Manners—yes, admirable manners of 
the most refined type. Expecting noth- 
ing, giving largely, proud, personal, and 
primitive, unstained by possessions, 
seized of the instant need of things. 
“You would have done the same for 
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me.” Would we? 


-J Where crowds rub elbows, the polite 


man is now too often one who has some- 
thing to sell. He is suave, bland, con- 
ciliatory, and complimentary, and it is 
an axiom in business that the poorer the 
article, the smoother must be the sales- 
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MANNERS 


man. A grotesque situation—this as- 
sumption of the unnatural for a purpose 
clearly visible to the one it is desired to 
influence—often by the concealment of 
truth. 

It has been said that to reach the 
child one must begin with his grand- 
parents. In America—the term elimi- 
nates the forty-ninth parallel—the un- 
dertaking looks rather hopeless. It is 
possible that one should not expect man- 
ners in a democracy, especially a de- 
mocracy that is overcursed with the 
jade of opportunity. It also must be 
admitted that monarchical tradition did 
establish a mode, a method, a maniére 
—for the latter there is no English—that 
has been ruthlessly knocked about in a 
country which devotes most of its ener- 
gies to the pursuit of the sempiternal 
dollar. 

On whom in America does the respon- 
sibility for manners rest? In view of the 
degree to which privacy and peace have 
been destroyed by what we call madern 
competition, one is almost prone to sug- 
gest that those who have achieved a 
position in which they can find time to 
be polite should make the first move. 
One should certainly not apply to the 
man who scans with satisfaction a letter 
reading: “Dear sir—Yours 15th re- 
ceived, contents noted. Terms ac- 
cepted. Yours truly,” and who depends 
upon the engraved heading and the 
quality of the paper to give the desirable 
touch of distinction. Nor perhaps would 
it be wise to approach the office-boy or 
clerk who is dabbling in stocks and an- 
ticipates that turn of the wheel which 
will make a job unnecessary and put 
him perhaps financially ahead of his 
employer. We are too practical for any- 
thing like that. The man who is doing 
things is emancipated thereby from any 
obligation as to manners, and the office- 
boy— Well, he may be doing them 
next week, in which case one will extend 
to him, also, carte blanche to eat and talk 
as he sees fit. 

Do lack of manners and a sense of 
humor go hand in hand? Is the man 
who devotes obvious and postprandial 
attention to a toothpick not aware of the 
joke? Does the man who speaks crudely 
and often with a suggestion of insolence, 
grasp at the fact that his auditor is too 
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occupied in the national pursuit to care 
how a thing is Put, provided he gets the 
sense of it, or, far back in the puritanical 
dust-bin of our brains, do we associate 
ease and grace and savoir vivre with that 
unmorality which tradition drapes with 
such fascinating folds over some of its 
most charming and notable characiers. 
Is it ignorance or unwillingness, narrow- 
ness or indifference, preoccupation or 
provincialism? 

Manners are, after all, the expression 
of a state of mind, and are distinct from 
what we are pleased to call morality, 
which is in itself merely another mental ” 
condition. It was Wilde who remarked 
that “immorality begins at home.” This 
is where manners generally end. 

And, should the home suggest the 
child, the North-American child is too 
often merely the by-product of marriage. 
It serves as an outlet for that pride 
which its parents cannot always reason- 
ably take in themselves. It is petted, 
cajoled, pampered, overdressed, and un- 
der-disciplined, till there is evolved a 
strange pygmy for whom the world soon 
grows banal, who is destitute of the 
petitionary appeal of childhood, and 
who surveys an already anticipated and 
thoroughly analyzed future with the 
cold eyes of unnatural knowledge. The 
world is its football. It is smart beyond 
description. But there is in the forced 
garden of its life no sheltered bed where 
may bloom the flowers of graciousness or 
peace. Of such will be the new aristoc- 
racy, and its traditions will be of grand- 
fathers who, by virtue of that fine native- 
American long-headedness, delivered the 
goods of their period and were promptly 
and suitably rewarded. But there will be 
few traditions of courtliness, scant re- 
minders that noblesse oblige, and but 
scattered memories of inherited responsi- 
bilities. ‘The sempiternal dollar will still 
dominate. One generation was too busy 
collecting and the other will be too busy 
spending. The second generation offers 
no promise, and the third but little. 
The fourth will probably open a new and 
finer cycle. 

It is a curious fact that manners im- 
prove as the degrees of north latitude 
diminish. The quality of seasons has in 
it something bland, if soporific. With 
the lessening of physical effort comes 
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that which is in effect milder. It acts 
as an unguent. It soothes our tempera- 
mental wrinkles till we feel as did 
Bishop Blougram when he talked to 
Gigadibs, and “rolled him out a mind 
long crumpled, till creased consciousness 
lay smooth.” The voice of Pittsburg is 
not so rough when heard in Florida, and 
the rasp of Minneapolis takes on a 
gentler accent in New Orleans. The 
pores of the skin of the inner man be- 
come moist beneath the deeper blue of 
alien skies. Even the negro porter, 
whose sable familiarity saturated his 
cushioned domain in Illinois, now exudes 
a new respect. The broker, who in an 
elevator with his wife takes off his hat 
only on the entrance of another lady, 
is now an incipient Chesterfield. The 
heart expands, waistcoats are unbut- 
toned, salutations hover on the lips— 
and all because the thermometer has 
gone up thirty degrees. Is it climate 
that makes us strong, and weather that 
breeds our incivility? 

In a general way, the race that does 
not know how to play will never achieve 
courtesy. Spending is not playing. It 
lacks that balanced pride of give and 
take which characterizes true sport. 
When the aspiring golfer learns to laugh 
at his own foozled drive, and to con- 
gratulate his opponent on a_ perfect 
stroke, he is temperamentally moving 
ahead. 

The unmannered man _ contributes 
nothing to the picture of life. His mo- 
tions, acts, and speech are divested of 
natural relationship. He is at variance 
with this and that. He is uncomfortable 
because no attitude of defiance will 
banish from his mind the recurrent sense 
of something that he lacks. He regards 
the gentleman with suspicion and dis- 
taste, claiming that what he terms his 
own rough heartiness is of sterner and 
worthier stuff than the method of the 
citizen of the world. He is blind to the 
fact that the turmoil of existence cannot 
surmount those barriers of defense which 
surround the man of culture and within 
which he moves with poise and calm 
assurance. For, after all, only to him 
who has established his code of ethics 
comes the ability to happily plan his 
campaign of life. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth than the conception 


that personal delicacy means personal 
weakness. It is the use of the rapier 
rather than the bludgeon, the enlistment 
of swiftness and agility against the easily 
anticipated blows of a clumsy if muscu- 
lar adversary. 

De Tocqueville, that astute observer, 

said, in 1835: “True dignity in manners 
consists in always taking one’s proper 
station neither too high nor too low; 
and this is as much within the reach of 
a peasant as of a prince. In democracies 
all stations appear doubtful, hence it is 
that the manners of democracies, though 
often full of arrogance, are commonly 
wanting in dignity. . . . The men who 
live in democracies are too fluctuating 
for a certain number of them even to 
succeed in laying down a code of good- 
breeding and in forcing people to follow 
it. 
The hope of the future is, then, that 
the new world will reach a breathing- 
space when armistice will be declared 
with competition and material progress. 
In such a period there may arise out of 
the consciousness of physical achieve- 
ment that calm, that natural hauteur, 
that dignity of reserve, that responsibil- 
ity for the method of expression which 
best bespeaks security and serenity of 
mind. Such a development will impose 
its code upon the class and not merely 
upon the individual. It will be funda- 
mentally undemocratic, but the future 
beauty of democracy lies in its ability to 
produce certain quasi-alien qualities of 
self-adornment without sapping its own 
underlying strength. To be continuous- 
ly practical and constructional is to be 
desperate. De Tocqueville was probably 
right when he wrote, “I am persuaded 
that in the end democracy diverts the 
imagination from all that is external to 
man and fixes it on man alone.” 

It is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between manners and manner. The one 
evidences harmony with life in general 
and a recognition of station. The other 
reveals only the point of view concerning 
the matter in hand. It is desirable, or 
undesirable, emotional, pleading, au- 
thoritative, suggestive—as the case may 
evidence—but it does not interpret. It 
exhibits nothing of the essential attitude 
of the inner man. Thus one would 
choose to be marooned with a cultured 
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cynic rather than with the uncultured 
philanthropist. Life would be less in- 
sipid, more suggestive; less shackled, 
more aristocratic. 

The link between manners and art is 
undeniable. The bourgeois who arrives 
at the point of art creation is registering 
the protest that his life is somewhere 


lacking, or else shrouds in a new form of 


expression an imagination that can find 
no vehicle within the boundaries of his 
own station. Art, like manners, is non- 
democratic. It is essentially the product 
of the mind which has expanded beyond 
the contemplation of material things. 
It is amiably divorced from our national 
North-American industry—the pursuit 
of the dollar. Art is in fact the medium 
and voice of international manners—the 
product of a class that is in harmony 
with the larger life. 

There are, on the other hand, undeni- 
able advantages, comparative though 
they be, in the way in which the social 
pragmatist has divested himself of an- 
cestral traditions. Not suddenly in the 
throb of revolt have they been laid aside, 
but in a season of social evolution he has 
slipped from them as the snake glides 
from his outworn sheath into a keener 
and crisper light. There is less now to 
intervene between the essential man and 
the glare of modern life. Manners evi- 
dence, rather than make, the man who 
continually and quite consciously re- 
veals himself. The veneer, he has de- 
cided, is something that must be dis- 
carded like an overcoat when actual 
work begins. And since business now 
induces the social communication 
while formerly the reverse was true—the 
nakedness of commercial dealing has 
robbed social expression of much of the 
hollowness that formerly distinguished 
it from the dealings of the market-place. 

There is to-day no necessity for those 
delicate voyages of discovery which once 
preceded affairs of importance. The 


parties of both parts are palpable, if 


unadorned. We can afford to be lax 
about the temperamental if the mental 
and scientific meet our requirements. 
We are, it is true, more brutal, but are 
we not less resentful? Our passions and 
desires are gratified in an outburst, but 
there is less licking of lascivious lips. 
What we have lost in poise is largely 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 795—58 
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compensated by a certain unwritten 
code which demands that our word and 
our bond shall be equal and interchange- 
able. 

And all this is recognized in—if we 
may use a mistakenly inclusive term 
our literature. The code, the form, the 
vehicle is of secondary importance pro- 
vided that it transmits life, bare, un- 
adulterated, and unashamed. Ungram- 
matical dialect recreates for us the 
sandy-haired yokel, and the slang of the 
diamond is the breath of the baseball 
gladiator. The depiction of unbroken 
manners has become a shirt of Nessus 
that irritates the body corporate, be- 
cause such formality does not ring true 

» life. There is a story afloat of an 
ot young novelist who in a confi- 


dential moment implored the advice of 


a publisher. His aspiration was to rivet 
the reader’s attention in his first sen- 
tence. What could the publisher sug- 
gest? The latter, a cynic, pondered, 
then ventured: “‘ Hell!’ said the duch- 
ess, and lit another cigarette. 

He was probably quite nght. In the 
duchess we perceive a woman who, 
though subject to hereditary influences, 
had nevertheless struck up a working 
agreement with modern times. Un- 
doubtedly of strong impulses, she ex- 
pressed herself with a directness doubly 
striking amid luxurious surroundings, a 
directness flavored with the very essence 
of democratic freedom. The cigarette, 
of course, convinces us that, while out- 
spoken, she was unquestionably subtle, 
for this is the recognized purpose of the 
cigarette. A forceful picture—over it 
the dwindling nimbus of a traditional 
aristocracy; animating it, the brusque 
impatience of democracy. 

Retrospect uncoupled with forecast 
being regarded as banal in the twentieth 
century, consider what lies beyond the 
horizon. It is admitted that vast con- 
gregations of humanity are detrimental 
to manners. It is obvious also that so 
long as business retains its present 
predatory character there is little chance 
for the gracious things of life. The ten- 
dency of science and invention is to 
make existence more automatic and less 
personal. As years pass, there looms be- 
fore us a period in which electricity, 
subservient to our slightest wish, will 
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at length almost entirely replace the al- 
ready disappearing domestic servant. It 
is to be assumed, therefore, that unless we 
are reduced to the pulpy colloid of the 
Martian we shall have more time to 
ourselves. More time for what?  Pos- 
sibly for music, art, and sport, in which 
case we shall improve our manners, but, 
equally possibly, for a still more arduous 
pursuit of wealth. 

On the assumption of the latter, there 
is only one outcome—social and eco- 
nomic revolution. And should revolu- 
tion take place and the under-dog pull 
down his too plutocratic master, there 
would immediately out of the chaos be 
produced such a renaissance of manners 
as once transformed France into a new- 
born republic of chivalry. An aristoc- 
racy whose only pride is the pride of 
possession is inhibited by its very nature 
from making any other than a gilded 
mark upon the ethics of its time. Its 
differentiation depends upon that which 
it has, so to speak, extracted from the 
democracy at large. And though democ- 
racies have clumsy tongues, they have, 
nevertheless, long memories. Only with 
the ruins of the plutocrat can a_nation 
adorn itself. 

Manners when conscious become arti- 
ficial. The habitués of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, that social experiment of 
the seventeenth century, termed them- 
selves“ Précieux et Précieuses,” but what- 
ever influence that movement gained in 
the court of Louis XIV. was lost in the 
swift “ Ridicules” of Moliére. The tact 
and temper of Chesterfield had availed 
him nothing were he not as well a brill- 
iant diplomat and administrator. Even 
those dying words, “‘Give Dayrolles a 
chair,” might have been whispered by a 
prig and a poseur, had he not lived the 
code so exquisitely portrayed in the 
immortal Letters. 

The future can hold for society only 
that which is natural. All else has in it 
the germ of its own decay. The material- 
ism of to-day is a phase of transition, 
and our lack of manners will serve 
bravely as a background for that ad- 
vance which another generation must 


indubitably make. The choice of nations 
is, in the long run, for natural conditions, 
and it is a healthy sign when we take to 
pieces the picture-puzzle of social life 
and find that no contriving will reas- 
semble it. 

That materialism will disappear is 
neither to be expected nor desired. It 
was Charles Lamb who said that “the 
mercantile spirit levels all distinctions— 
as all are beauties in the dark.” The 
same perfectionist wrote, in 1823, in his 
essay on “ Modern Gallantry,” that he 
would believe that the principle of defer- 
ence toward females actuated Anglo- 
Saxons, indeed, when “the practice of 
whipping women in public, of hanging 
them and of hissing them off the stage, 
had been discontinued, or when we as- 
sisted apple-women to pick up the fruit 
scattered by an unlucky dray.” And, 
as a matter of fact, we do pick up the 
apples. We have achieved an altered 
respect for women, a respect of which the 
significance is more profound than it 
was in the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
There is comradeship as never before. 
The intellect is becoming a warmer 
thing. 

And if the modern enemy of manners 
is self-love, which Rochefoucauld ana- 
lyzed as being “imperious and obedi- 
ent, sincere and false, piteous and cruel, 
timid and bold,” our greatest weapon is 
the greater knowledge—to which mod- 
eration is twin brother. The active 
agent must come from within, and be of 
pure, uncalculating volition. 

We are in the condition of having, as 
a Scotchman remarked, “considerable 
means but no presence.” 

It is the plaint of the essayist that the 
essay reaches only those in need of no 
conversion. It is like a ball pitched from 
one trained hand to another. But some- 
times the ball flies afield to be retrieved 
by an onlooker, who scans it curiously 
for a moment ere hurling it back into 
the game. Thus, perchance, the faulty 
aim of an essay may bring it to the atten- 
tion of those to whom at least its surface 
may present something of interest or 
suggestion. 
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May-Day Magic 


BY AILEEN CLEVELAND HIGGINS 


HE moving-van’s 
here—” Rosamond 
Bennet wheeled from 








hy +) the window and looked 
aay 2 , at her mother, who did 
« ] . . 
a, 1p not pause in her work of 
Bio <i Wrapping newspapers 


around a much-scarred_ center-table. 
Rosamond’s eyes flashed with an in- 
scrutable light. ‘‘How can you take it 
like that, mother?” she cried, tensely. 
“Like it wasn’t anything to make a fuss 
about. Why, it makes me want to yell 
like an Indian and knock all these old 
chairs and things to pieces—honest, I’d 
like to do it, just so’s to beat that old 
moving-van out of its job for once. 
Every spring, on the first of May, since 
[ can remember, we ’ve been moving 
always moving to some place worse ’n 
the last—” 

““*Sh—there’s no use going on like 
that, Rosamond. You know it can’t be 
helped,” soothed Mrs. Bennet, quietly 
cutting a piece of twine. 

Rosamond caught her breath quiver- 
ingly and drew the curtain aside again. 
“It’s—it’s backed up. The men are 
starting up the steps. One of ’em looks 
like the man that broke my writing-desk 
last year just after I’d got it all painted 
up white. What’s the use trying to have 
anything with that moving-van always 
hanging around? I tell you I’m sick 
and tired of it Rosamond’s voice 
broke suddenly into a sob. 

“Do try to be sensible, child,” her 
mother protested, a little sharply. 
“*Now’s no time to cry. Wrap up these 
pictures. Here’s some old rags that ’ll 
do for the corners. Hurry now, Rosa- 
mond, so’s to get everything we can on 
this first load, then we can get the rest 
of the things ready to go first thing in 
the morning.” 

Rebelliously Rosamond set to work. 
She took up an old picture of five picka- 
ninnies eating watermelon, and as she 
looked at the little black faces her tears 


came faster. She loved those little 
pickaninnies. From the walls of each 
successive home they had looked down 
with irresistible jollity. From the chaos 
of eve ry moving- day they always bobbed 
up, grinning engagingl y—their good hu- 
mor never in the least affected by rickety 
light fixtures, falling plaster, or unde- 
pendable furnaces. The five little jesters 
had endeared themselves to her by years 
of unquenchable glee, akin to “the in- 
extinguishable laughter of the gods.” 

“You certainly have banged around 
some, you little old pickaninnies, and 
here you go again,” she faltered, caress- 
ingly, wrapping the corners of the 
chipped gilt frame with painstaking 
care. 

She handed this picture over last to 
the van-men and stationed herself on 
the steps to watch them load it with the 
other battered household possessions, 
As the van creaked off Rosamond ran 
back swiftly into the hall and put on her 
hat. 

“Where you going, Rosamond?” 
questioned her mother from the living- 
room door. 

Rosamond fumbled for a second with 
her hat-pins before she answered: “I’m 
just going to walk around to the corner 
drug-store. There’s no more packing 
that’s got to be done just now, you said. 
I guess you won’t need me any more till 
supper-time, will you?” 

“T s’pose not. But what are you 
traipsing off to the drug-store for now? 
There’s nothing to get.” 

“7 need some tooth-powder—honest, 
I do—” 

“You could get that to-morrow on 
your way to work.” 

“Oh well, I’d rather get it now. I 
want to get outdoors a little while; it’s 
the niftiest spring day we’ve had. You 
don’t mind if [ go, do you? I’ll pack the 
dishes and all of dad’s junk before I go 
to bed.” 

Mrs. Bennet turned back to the lit- 
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Clear-eyed and flushed, Rosamond 


tered living-room and vouchsafed no 
reply. 

“It'll only take a minute, mums. 
You don’t mind if I go, do you?” Rosa- 
mond repeated, looking at her reflection 
in the cracked mirror, and patting her 
brown-gold hair close under her hat. 

Mrs. Bennet melted at the sweet 

leading in her daughter’s voice. “No, 
f spose not,” she said, reluctantly. 
“Not if you’re so set on going; but see 
that you’re home before your father 
gets here.” 

“Sure, I'll be back,” agreed Rosa- 
mond, lightly, as she darted out into the 
glow of the late afternoon sunshine. 

As Mrs. Bennet looked after her 
daughter she was thrilled by the 
thought that in all the neighboring flats 
there was no girl who had Rosamond’s 
blithe charm and wistful prettiness; but 
intermingled with the pride of the moth- 
er-glance was a great anxiety. She re- 
sumed her work with her lips set in hard 
lines which deepened into an expression 
of firm determination as the minutes 
slipped by. 

Six o’ciock, and no Rosamond. Mrs. 
Bennet watched the door nervously, and 
eyed the clock as she hurried about get- 
ting supper. At last she heard Rosa- 
mond’s voice, blended in happy chatter 
with another she knew well. 

“Just as I expected,” she ejaculated, 
as Rosamond, with a fresh little: bunch 
of carnations at her belt, came gaily 
singing into the hall. “That Will Con- 
way again.” 

Rosamond stopped singing, and took 
off her hat without a word. She lingered 
a moment at the door, listening to a 
rollicking whistling which echoed up 
from the street with all the lure of Pan’s 
pipes. 

“Well, that’s what you wanted to go 
to the drug-store for, is it? I knew it 
well pone I should think you’d be 
ashamed of yourself.” Mrs. Bennet’s 
disapproving voice compelled Rosamond 
to reply. 

“Ashamed? Why, you don’t think— 
you don’t s’pose for a minute that I’d 
go to meet Will like that if he didn’t 
ask me to? I don’t do more than my 
part, you can rest easy about that.” 

“Humph!” Mrs. Bennet clattered the 
tin pans impatiently. 


faced her mother squarely. ‘‘Will’s 
coming to talk to you and dad. He’s on 
the square—Will is. We’re—we’re go- 
ing to get married as soon as we can.” 

Mrs. Bennet’s sallow face grew sud- 
denly colorless. ‘Don’t talk such non- 
sense about Will Conway,” she com- 
manded, sternly, “and don’t you ever 
let him inside your home again. You 
can just put him out of your head for 
good. I knew I’d have to put my foot 
down sooner or later. You can just 
make up your mind to get along without 
seeing Will Conway. He’s not the kind 
of a husband my daughter’s going to 
have if I can help it.” 

Rosamond searched her mother’s face. 
“What makes you so set against Will, 
I'd like to know—” 

“Reason enough. What does Will 
amount to? Not a cent to his name; 
not even a regular job—” 

“But he’s straight as can be, and he’s 
got good prospects—” 

“Prospects!” shrilled Mrs. Bennet, 
harshly. “You’re not going to marry 
on prospects.” She gave a swift look 
about the little bare kitchen and beyond 
through the sagging doors opening into 
the other rooms which bore the same 
stamp of a cramped, poverty-bound ex- 
istence. Her mouth twisted sardonical- 
ly. She stretched out her work-knotted 
hands as she cried out in passionate sum- 
mary: “Rosamond, 7 married on pros- 
pects. Look at me. Look at what pros- 
pects did for me!” 

Rosamond turned away quickly and 
began to lay the table for supper. There 
was something terrible in her mother’s 
bitterness. “‘Don’t, mums,” she begged. 
“Tt’s dreadful to hear you talk like 
that.” 

Her mother insisted, fiercely : ‘ You’ve 

ot to listen. Don’t you see why, child? 
godess to save you from what’s been my 
lot. You've got to be saved from it. 
That’s all I’ve lived for—just to see to 
it that you was kept from it. When you 
were born, I said I’d call you Rosamond 
—the pinkest, prettiest name I could 
think of—and ha make your life just 





like your name. I’ve tried hard; I’ve 
done everything I could. You've been 
all the comfort I’ve had through every- 
thing. I’ve scrimped and worked to 
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dress you like other girls. I kept you in 
school as long as I could, and the Lord 
knows it just about broke my heart the 
day you went to work in that telephone- 
ofice—my daughter a ‘hello girl’ !—but 
it couldn’t be helped; you know that. 
I’ve tried as hard as I could, and now 
you’re not going to pay me back by 
doing the very thing pd set my body 
and soul against—now are you, Rosa- 
mond ?” 

Slowly Rosamond lifted her eyes once 
more to her mother’s face and put a 
trembling hand upon her arm. “Poor 
mums, you’ve done a lot. I can see 
why you feel set against Will, but you 
don’t understand. Will’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Why, he couldn’t fail—” 

“Rosamond,” pleaded her mother, 
“vou’re young. You're not able to 
judge at all. That’s what I said about 
your father. That’s what every one 
said, and you see how he’s turned out— 
a poor, underpaid bookkeeper to-day, 
the same as he was twenty years ago. 
He didn’t have a cent ahead when I 
married him, but I wasn’t afraid—not 
a mite. I had faith in him just the same 
as you’ve got in Will Conway. I was 
so sure he was really going to make 
something out of the inventions he was 
always talking about. The sight of his 
contrivances about the house, and him 
puttering over them off and on, used to 
set my heart beating high. You see 
what’s come of ’em. Look! Here they 
are yet; the same old contraptions just 
cluttering up the corners—‘dad’s junk,’ 
as you say.” She swept her arm toward 
the various experimental devices about 
the rooms—a carbureter here, a set of 
disjointed wheels there, a tangled lot of 
wires against the wall, and everywhere 

vagrant screws and fittings—pathetic 
evidences of blundering, futile effort. 

“‘T don’t want to look at ’em,” Rosa- 
mond said, withdrawing her gaze quickly 
from those dreary signals of failure 
which loomed from the shadowy corners 
with new significance. 

“T believed and believed, Rosamond 
—well, until I saw if I didn’t turn in and 
help, we’d go hungry. I’ve slaved along, 
working by the day whenever I could at 
this and that, making enough to pinch 
out with. I guess you know by this time 
where the extras come from. Now I’m 


going to keep you from going through 
what I’ve had to put up with—I’ve 
made up my mind to that. 

“But things wouldn’t be the same— 
I’m sure they wouldn’t. You’ve never 
liked Will. You’ve never given him a 
right good chance to get acquainted 
with you and show you what he’s 
like.” Rosamond’s voice shook with 
defiance. 

“Oh, I know him well enough. | 
don’t need to sit down and talk to peo- 
ple to get acquainted with ’em. The 
sight of Will Conway always worked me 
up right from the first. He’s got eyes 
like your father—full of dreams and no- 
tions. I didn’t get to worrying about 
any one until he got to hanging around. 
I tried to show him he wasn’t welcome 
around here without putting it into 
words. I thought you were both too 
young yet for anything—serious—so | 
didn’t think it was any use making a 
fuss, may " all for nothing. If I’d real- 
ized how fast you was growing up 
Oh, Rosamond, I just can’t let you 
marry a man that has nothing more than 
prospects! Promise me now you'll put 
Will Conway out of your mind for good 
and all. 

Rosamond shook her head. “It’s no 
use. Just promising wouldn’t keep him 
out of my mind— 

“Well then, try; and after a while, 
when you don’ t see him any more, it ’Il 
be easy—”" 

“Not—see him—any more?” Rosa- 
mond’s words came brokenly. 

“Yes, you’ve got to come to that. 
It’s the only way to make an end of it; 
I know better ’n you, Rosamond, what’s 
best for you. I don’t want to live to see 
your hands like mine, and your back 
twisted with aches and pains. Come 
here—” 

Rosamond followed her mother won- 
deringly to the cupboard in the corner 
and watched her take out of a lower 
drawer her little tin strong-box, the only 
article in the household which had about 
it a bit of mystery. Rosamond had never 
seen inside the box. She had never ven- 
tured to ask questions about it. Fasci- 
nated, she saw her mother twist the key 
in the lock and open the lid. There was 
a little grim pause. Rosamond saw only 
a few yellowing letters and a little tar- 
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nished gilt picture-frame. Her mother 
thrust the picture into her hands. 

“That was me once,” she said, bit- 
terly. “I was like that.” 

Rosamond gave a gasp of incredulity. 
Her eyes darted from the picture to her 
mother’s face, searching for a trace of 
likeness between the flower-laden, glad- 
eyed girl and this worn, disillusioned 
woman. 

“It’s not really you!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, 
mums—where’s the laughing part of you 
gone? ‘The you that’s in this picture? 

Her mother’s lips screwed into a pa- 
thetic makeshift of a smile. 

“Tt went—with the prospects. This 
picture of me in Aunt “Randa’s garden 
was made the day I was married. Aunt 
’Randa, that had brought me up, said, 
when she looked at me smiling like that: 
‘I’m glad you’re going to marry some 
one with good prospects. I ’ain’t had 
much to give you, and it does me good 
to know you’re going to have something 
more some day,’ and it seemed to me 
then that nothing in the world was too 
good to happen to me. But nothing good 
ever did happen—excepting your com- 
ing, Rosamond. The thought of sccing 
you have everything right has kept me 
going—and now I’m not going to let you 
make a mistake. Just make my mind 
easy by promising me to giv e up all idea 
of marrying Will Conway. 

Rosamond stood looking dumbly at 
her mother. Her plea was unanswer- 
able. “Let me think. After supper I’ll 
tell you,” she said, finally, in the despair 
of one at bay. 

Like a wounded creature Rosamond 
fled to her little bedroom. The little 
flat with its litter of the half-packed 
family possessions became strangely 
quiet. Unconsciously Mrs. Bennet be- 
gan to tiptoe about.  Instinctively 
she felt the struggle Rosamond was 
making. Once she stole to the door to 
speak a word which would carry sympa- 
thy, but there was that about the brood- 
ing silence which she dared not break. 
Faintly there came to her the pungent 
fragrance of carnations. She remem- 
bered the crimson splash of color against 
Rosamond’s light dre ss. Softly she crept 
away, scarcely daring to lift a dish for 
fear of making a noise. The sound 
of footsteps upon the stairs ‘startled her 
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and the spoon she held dropped with 
a great clatter. 

“Why, Edward!” she exclaimed, as 
her husband opened the hall door. “ You 
gave me such a start.” 

Edward Bennet walked slowly into 
the room and dropped into his arm-chair 
with a thud. 

“What is it, Edward? What's 
wrong?” Mrs. Bennet hurried to him in 
sudden alarm at the sight of his drawn 
face and set stare. His thick gray hair 
was matted upon his forehead. His tall 
figure seemed somehow shrunken. She 
struggled with a terrible fear as she saw 
him sitting there, his hands spasmod- 
ically seeking his throat and his mouth 
working strangely. “Edward!” she 
cried, anxiously. 

He looked up at her vaguely and shook 
his head. 

“What is it? Tell me, quick! What 
in the world’s come over you?” Mrs. 
Bennet gave him a little shake. 

He gave a glance about the room, 
taking in for the first time the annual 
moving-day confusion. He threw out 
his hands helplessly and settled back 
with his gaze fastened upon the clock. 

“T’m late,” he muttered, finally. “I’m 
late to-night.’ 

“Yes, yes; but what’s happened? , 

The shrillne ss of his w ife” s voice finally 
aroused him. “Mary, it’s come. I’ve 
lost my job.” 

He spoke the words huskily, weakly, 
as if the blow had crushed in him all 
vitality. A quiver caught his lips. His 
eyes rested upon her face despairingly. 

For a moment she felt dazed. This 
was an unbelievable thing to happen on 
top of years that could be counted as 
nothing but failure. 

“Te can’t be true, Edward,” she said, 
slowly. ‘‘How could it happen? How 
could you lose your job that you’ve had 
so long?” 

“T was fired this afternoon for good; 
I’m too old,” he answered, in a tragically 
dead tone. 

“You’re not old, Edward. Why, 


you’re only fifty-three. Your rheuma- 


cism’s pulled you down a little maybe— 
that’s all.” 

“But I’m old beside those young fel- 
lows—those young fellows that don’t 
have to wear glasses.” 
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“It’s your rheumatism,” repeated 
Mrs. Bennet, stubbornly, “and you'll 
get over that.” 

“T’ve been making mistakes lately, 
Mary. I guess my eyes are kind of giv- 
ing out; that’s what the trouble is.” 

“And you never said a word about it 
tome.” Her voice had in it more of sor- 
row than reproach. 

“T couldn’t. I didn’t want to worry 
you. You had enough on your shoul- 
ders, Mary.” For a moment they looked 
at each other mutely. ‘And now this,” 
he added, dropping his head. 

She went on her knees beside him. 
“Edward Bennet, don’t talk like this 
was the end of things. Lift up your 
head, Edward, and listen to me. Your 
chance has come. Don’t you see?” 

He looked up bewildered. “My 
chance, Mary?” 

“Yes; what you’ve always been wait- 
ing for —the chance to work out your 
inventions.’ 

“Why, Mary, you can’t mean what 
you’re saying.” His glance traveled 
rapidly from one to the other of the half- 
finished devices. 

“But I do. Now you'll have time to 
do what you want to and nothing to 
bother you. It’s a good thing, I say, 
that you’ve done with that old job. 
You’ve got the chance now to do some- 
thing worth while. You can putter with 
your contrivances all you like, and may- 
be when you get tired tinkering you can 
help out a little around the house so’s 
to give me more time for piece-work and 
odd jobs that ’ll bring in some change. 
Oh, we’ll get along—never fear—and the 
first thing we know you'll be inventing 
something great.” 

Her voice rang true. Miraculously 
her faith in him was reborn in his hour 
of need. 

“‘Mary—you do believe in me yet?” 
His hand clung upon her arm eagerly, 
wistfully. 

“Of course I do; of course I do— 
more than I ever did, Edward,” she 
answered, with a laugh of half-wonder- 
ing joy at the truth of it. 

In a moment he was on his feet, alert 
—moving quickly to his tinkering. 

“Not before supper,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bennet, gently. “ You must have some- 
thing to eat first. Get on your slippers 


and wash up as quick as you can and 
I’ll put supper on the table.’ 

In the comfortable, cheery bustle that 
followed she suddenly remembered 
Rosamond. She went to the door quick- 
ly and gave a little knock. “Come, 
Rosamond—it’s supper-time. 

There was no answer, no stir from the 
dark room. 

“Your father’s home, Rosamond. 
Come have a bite to eat,” begged Mrs. 
Bennet, opening the door. 

Rosamond lay on the bed with her 
face toward the window. Mrs. Bennet 
touched her softly. ‘Come, child.” 

**Leave me alone,” choked Rosamond, 
burying her face in her pillow. 

Without remonstrance, Mrs. Bennet 
went out of the room, returning quickly 
with a temptingly set tray, which she 
placed on the chair by the bed. “‘ Here’s 
your supper, Rosamond. Now do sit up 
and eat,’ she said, coaxingly, as she 
closed the door again. 

“What’s the matter with Rosie? 

Mrs. Bennet found her husband’s 
question curiously hard to answer. “Not 
feeling very well, I guess,” she evaded. 

She was reticent with a newly born 
reason concerning Rosamond’s struggle. 

It was while she was drawing the 
shades that she heard Rosamond open 
her door and go quickly out of doors. 
From the front window she could see her 
child — upon the steps, gazing, it 
seemed, far, far bey'ond the jagged sil- 
houette of the moon-silvered roofs 
against the blue-black night. She was 
taken back over the long years by 
the spell of the bud fragrances, the mist 
lifting fantastically from the warm 
earth, and the all-embracing tenderness 
of the spring moon. She stood there, 
thinking irresistibly of the hour when the 
white magic of promise lay upon her own 
life. 

Suddenly along the street came the 
sound of eager steps, and a merry whis- 
tling, echoing Pan’s pipes. She saw 
Rosamond run down the steps. 

“Oh, how did you know, Will?” she 
heard Rosamond question, breathlessly. 
“How did you know I needed you so— 
just now?” 

Will Conway’s laugh set the very 
stars aquiver with delight, so true it 
rang of faith and strength and love. 
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The mother-heart beat painfully. 
Rosamond’s words came clearly as she 
told Will what had passed since she 
parted from him it sundown. 

‘It’s because you haven’t got any- 
thing but prospects, Will,” she con- 
cluded, “that mother’s so set against 
our marrying.” 

Again Will’s laugh, triumphant with 
the security of power. “What more do 
we want?” he asked, lightly. “You're 
not afraid to marry me with nothing but 
prospects, are you?” 

“No,” Rosamond answered, quickly— 
“no, I’m not afraid. I don’t want any- 
thing more. I believe in you.” 

The mother’s hand went tremblingly 
to her throat. The very words she her- 
self had spoken with the same unques- 
tioning faith. Oh, bells of her own white 
hour resounding in the silences of the 
mother-memory! She shut her eyes and 
there came the swish of a gipsy wind 
which seemed to bring with it all the 
perfumes of her Aunt ’Randa’s garden. 
Overpoweringly sweet was the breath of 
the flower-buds apulse for their day of 
blooming. Every promise of the old 


garden stole again over her senses, and 
the changing rainbow lights of another 
May moon renewed their spell. The 
ghost of her old self signaled to her 
across the vagabond flash of tossing 
color which brightened her memory. 
The wave of the quick, blithe hand was 
like a command. 

She could hear the tick-tick of her 
husband’s eager tinkering in the other 
room; slowly her eyes opened again to 
the reality of love and faith so close. 
The joy of the two upon the steps en- 
folded the mother hovering at the win- 
dow, half bewildered at the suddenness 
of her own rejuvenation. 

“T’ve got faith yet,” she whispered, 
half in awe. She called to Rosamond 
from the door. “Rosamond, you tell 
Will to come in.” 

There was something of a reincarna- 
tion of the happy picture-self in the 
mother that met Rosamond upon the 
steps. “Child,” she said, solemnly, 
*‘you’re right to believe in Will—and the 
Lord have pity on the women that 
ever let go of their faith in their men- 


folks.” 


Nocturne 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


a hush of white, 


AU the earth 
White with moonlight all the skies; 
Wonder of a winter night— 

And . . . your eyes. 


Hues no palette dares to claim 
Where the spoils of sunken ships 

Leap to light in singing flame— 
And . . . your lips. 


Darkness as the shadows creep 
Where the embers sigh to rest; 
Silence of a world asleep— 
And . . . your breast. 
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HE longing to see ourselves as 
others see us was early gratified 


in the American breast. While 
we were still in the callow, colonial stage 
many observers from the mother-coun- 
try came to look at us and to say what 
we were like politically, socially, and 
morally. For the most part the aspects 
mirrored in their printed pages were not 
flattering or even pleasing. We were 
very plain in those reflections, to say the 
least; and in the change under the eyes 
of our visitors as we ‘advanced from the 
colonial to the national conditions, we 
could not help changing for the better. 
But the tradition of us which formed it- 
self with them has remained essentially 
unvaried; that is, the prevailing tradi- 
tion, the tradition that the English trav- 
eler found readiest and easiest; the tradi- 
tion amplified and perfected by Dickens, 
who, outside of it, was so just and kind 
with us. We appeared droll, uncouth, 
braggart, and incurably provincial, as 
we very probably were in many things; 
and our visitors formed an ideal of us 
which they made our facts conform to. 
The latest of them, the “lief and dear” 
young poet, Rupert Brooke, who sealed 
the beauty of his life in as veritably dy- 
ing for his country as if he had fallen in 
battle for it, studied our lineaments in 
the glass that grotesqued them for earlier 
English travelers, and heard us saying 
to him when he came in sight of Bar- 
tholdi’s colossal statue: “Look hard at 
that, young man! That’s the first time 
you've seen Liberty, and it will be the 
last till you turn your back on this 
country again,” and “Wal! | should 
smile! I guess this is the Land of Free- 
dom, anyway,” and “ Anyway, it’s some 
country.” The slang is recent, or rather 
recent, but the tradition is the old tradi- 
tion which Martin Chuzzlewit first made 
familiar as our common parlance. There 
is no harm, no malice in the young poet’s 
VoL, CXXXIIIL.—No. 795.—59 
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obeying it, but one could wish he was 
writing instead the poetry which he 
wrote sometimes so beautifully, and at 
the worst so much better than his Letters 


from America. 


Now that he is gone, peace and love 
will be with him! Letters from America 
were not truly his job, as criticism of our 
country was the natural job of “Charles 
William Jansen, Esq., late of the state 
of Rhode Island, Counselor-at-Law,” 
who wrote about us in a large and hand- 
some volume compendiously entitled, 
The Stranger in America: containing 
Observations made during a long Resi- 
dence in that Country on the Manners and 
Customs of the Peo} ple of the United 
States, with biographical Particulars of 
Public Characters, Hints and Facts rela- 
tive to the Arts, Sciences, Commerce, A gri- 
culture, Emigration, and the Slave Trade. 
His work in 1807 antedated the Dickens 
tradition of our national character and 
parlance by a whole generation, and if 
we were as honest with him as he tries 
to be with us, we should own that his 
opinions of us are not so very prejudiced. 
He often changes them between the be- 
ginning and the ending of a given study 
of our manners and morals, and he is 
oddly, he is drolly, frank in reaching 
conclusions which are not final. Of 
course the time comes when he cannot 
bear us any longer and, if he would save 
his soul alive, must go back to England 
and spend there what is left of his days. 
Upon the whole, we cannot blame him. 
We were then a very repulsive little peo- 
ple, to say the best of us, whether seen 
in the Yankee meanness of Connecticut, 
or the nascent civic dishonesty of New 
York, or the grotesque crudeness and 
pretentiousness of our new capital at 
Washington, or in the slave-holding and 
slave-trading of our Southern gentry, or 
the indescribable ferocity of the poor 
whites, one of whose notions of sport 
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was gouging one another’s eyes out. Yet 
our censor, after fully recognizing the 
ugliness and wickedness of the popular 
character, and our often barbarity in 
every section, finds a word of explana- 
tion if not excuse for the usages in the 
conditions which the polite American of 
this day would hardly urge. 

Even in his examination of public 
characters and events our censor is far 
more lenient than one could expect a 
man of English criterions to be. He is 
able to be just both to Federalist and to 
Democrat, and while supremely honoring 
and devoutly reverencing Washington, 
he can withhold himself in his abhor- 
rence of Burr and not more than just- 
ly condemn him for the death of Ham- 
ilton. The one public person whom he 
really cannot forgive or find excuse for 
is the bad, very bad, Tom Paine, whom 
he holds all good men should hold 
enemy, but whom some of our best 
men then held their friend. It was a 
time when the history of the Central 
Empires’ interference in our domestic 
affairs anticipated itself in the meddling 
of the French Republic, One-and-Indi- 
visible, through its envoy, M. Genet, 
more promptly bounced by General 
Washington than Dr. Dumba or Cap- 
tain Von Papen by Mr. Wilson, and the 
event forms a chapter of pleasant read- 
ing in Mr. Jansen’s book. The period of 
our history which his stay among us cov- 
ers is altogether of the greatest mterest; 
if we seem to him going to pieces in every 
kind of corruption, he is so candid in his 
statement of adverse facts that his con- 
clusions from them do not prevent us 
from realizing that this period of ap- 
parent self-destruction was really forma- 
tive and constructive. 

We should not be able to say just how 
he manages to have us see this in spite 
of himself, as it were; and perhaps we 
do not so much mean to acclaim his 
sort of final impartiality as to express 
our sense of his willingness to see our 
badness at its best, which we find char- 
acteristic of English observers of our 
rather repulsive nonage. It was not 
concerning our greenest wood, but our 
drier that the persistent tradition of 
Dickens and those after him grew up. 
As the devoted reader of the Easy Chair 
will remember, we have before now felt 


it laid upon us to note that the earlier 
English travelers have been of a kind- 
ness to us which no one ignorant of them 
would believe of such observers as Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, or even such as Mrs. 
Trollope. That bitterest-tongued of our 
censors was no satirist; she told us the 
truth, not to our hurt, but to our help, 
and if the traveler now passing through 
Richmond finds there one of the most 
agreeable and enlightened hotels in the 
whole world, its charming comfort can 
do nothing to disprove the fact that in 
the same city the brutal landlord of the 
best inn not only refused to let the 
Englishwoman have tea for her sick and 
weary family in her private room, but 
came in person to forbid it, and to 
bully her for presuming to ask such 
thing. 

Yes, we have come a long way, and 
perhaps the scourgings of our English 
visitors have helped us forward on it. 
But without allowing so much we may 
still repeat that they have not always 
laid on the lash with the frequency and 
severity which the native observer has 
used for our correction. One of the 
notable franknesses of the late Charles 
Francis Adams’s Autobiography, which 
may be said to be all frankness, is his 
extreme candor in noting the faults of 
his native city of Boston. We remember 
no foreign visitor who has been more 
open with her foibles, to call them no 
worse; his own personal foibles (as he 
imagines them, but as the reader by no 
means always sees them) are not more 
explicitly dealt with. Society for the 
young girls dancing through Harvard 
with a contemporary class, he says, was 
delightful to youth, but it was insipid 
and silly for mature men and women. 
Even these characterized it with the 
provinciality it is still accused of; and 
the rusted chains of Puritanism which 
the Unitarian soul had cast off still ate 
into the daily life. 

The book is very curiously interesting. 
No Adams has yet said anything he did 
not think, though some Adamses may 
not have said all they thought; and 
Charles Francis Adams (second of the 
name and son of our great Civil War 
minister to England) is explicit concern- 
ing the facts of his life as he understands 
them. He says, and unquestionably 
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therefore he thinks, that at this time and 
that there were mistakes of his own and 
others’ making which prevented his ful- 
filling a higher destiny than the very 
honorable and important destiny which 
was actually his. It is his prevailing be- 
lief that if at this point or that in his 
formative years there had been some 
one to take a sympathetic interest in the 
rather cold and unresponsive youth he 
believes himself to have been, he would 
have turned out a different sort of man; 
but probably it would not have hap- 
pened. The sort of man he turned out, 
the brave soldier, the able lawyer, the 
exemplary man of affairs, the astute and 
conscientious politician, was quite good 
enough and comprehensive enough for 
any individual to be. 

It seems to us, and it may seem to 
others, that he is as needlessly hard 
upon the social past of Boston as upon 
his own psychological past. Both were 
what they had to be, and some witnesses 
of the Boston life of his time and earlier 
are not nearly so hard upon it. Such 
an observer as, for instance, Harriet 
Martineau, is kinder and we think truer. 
She was one of those faithful friends 
whose wounds our raw sensibility could 
not know for the healing surgery they 
really were; but if the reader will take 
her book of American travel (it richly 
merits reprinting) down from its dusty 
shelf, we can promise him a really joyous 
as well as edifying experience in its 
perusal. (One ought to say perusal: 
nothing less serious and respectful is fit.) 
Perhaps other books of travel may have 
been topically arranged; but we do not 
recall them, and we can only feel in this 
the admirable effect of the perspectives 
sO artistically contrived. No other 
mainly undeserving country that we can 
think of has been so kindly and instruc- 
tively studied. Perhaps the letters of 
Madame Calderon de la Barca, written 
from another and even more chaotic 
country, are as patiently intelligent, but, 
they are not so gentle with Mexico as 
Miss Martineau’s studies are with these 
States. 

It is the advantage of Miss Marti- 
neau’s method that we can comprehend 
with one gl: ince, as it were, the social 
and civic conditions so widely separated 
in everything as Boston and New 
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Orleans. Charleston is not so truly the 
antithesis of the New England capital 
as the metropolis of Louisiana and the 
great Southwest, for Charleston is far 
more like Boston in the direct Protes- 
tantism of her oligarchic origins, eventu- 
ating in a like religious liberalism, 
though she was as far as New Orleans 
from affinity through her civic and eco- 
nomic ideals. Miss Martineau spares 
neither the Northern nor the Southern 
city in her study of the effect of slavery 
on them. If the truth about the domestic 
and social corruption of New Orleans 
shocks and appals even at this day 
when the whole circumstancing is so 
changed, not less abiding is the shame 
one must feel for the subtler effect in the 
commercialized culture of Boston. The 
vastly more civilized Northern commu- 
nity was only differently corrupt from 
the Southern. There was no such order 
of things as the concubinage of the quad- 
roons and their octoroon daughters, no 
such cruel sacrifice as that of the white 
wives and their daughters, but the busi- 
ness greed and cowardice resulting in the 
*‘sentleman mobs” of Boston that ma- 
ligned and perse cuted the. e arly Abol:- 
tionists were in the last analysis scarcely, 
if at all, less immoral. 

One comes to a full sense of both in 
Miss Martineau’s book, but it is the sin 
rather than the sinner that suffers in 
both cases; and the wonder is that the 
leniency of the censor of the deplorabl 
facts in cases like that of Boston was 
not gratefully felt at once. Perhaps it 
has never been perfectly felt, though the 
censure was blended with such intelli- 
gent and cordial appreciation of what 
was really fine and high in Boston as 
no other city has known in her critics. 
We are not left by Miss Martineau, as 
we are left by Charles Francis Adams, 
to imagine an unworthy Boston; rather 
there is nothing generous, nothing mag- 
nanimous which we are not invited to 
imagine of the elect spirits who, rather 
than the gentleman mobs, represent 
Boston in history. 

Miss Martineau was already an old 
maid when she visited our country, and 
she carried an ear-trumpet which she 
ruthlessly employed. She must have 
been very tiresome to the good society 
which is always so bad everywhere, and 
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which even in Boston would have pre- 
ferred as its guest a brilliant young 
beauty with every sense alive for the 
golden opportunities offered her. It 
was intolerable for such an observer as 
she to come out in print with her unspar- 
ingly conscientious observations of Bos- 
ton manners and morals, and her classi- 
fication of people according to their 
merits instead of that comfortable ac- 
ceptance and that flattering acquies- 
cence in all the personal and good-family 
peculiarities which enrich the life of 
small capitals to those within the sacred 
circles, and leave it so poor to those 
without. One imagines how the best 
society would assay her and find she 
was not the true dross by its infallible 
test of inherent snobbishness, even be- 
fore her book came out. 

We do not say this occurred, or in just 
this way; but we have the feeling that 
Miss Martineau was happier in the 
newer parts of our country. There are 
few things in travel literatyre so charm- 
ing and so joyous as her pictures of the 
future, beginning in the cities of the 
West: in Cincinnati, with its already 
cultivated consciousness; in Chicago, re- 
coiling as it were in the sand and mud 
for that mighty leap forward which was 
to land her among the great world- 
capitals and far beyond the self-satished 
Queen City. We do not remember just 
how the author says she felt in St. Louis 
or Louisville. She was wretched wher- 
ever there was slavery, and though she 
made all manner of allowance for the 
difficulties of the case, and testified her 
high sense of the character which sur- 
vived all atrocity of circumstance, yet 
we feel no such glow of spirit in this 
plain-speaking, deaf old maid at the 
South as she reveals in the free cities. 
She is never so glad, because of remem- 
bering those in bonds as bound with 
them, as she is where no man can own 
his brother or his sister. The beauty of 
the Kentucky country, the grandeur of 
the Mississippi Valley has not the conso- 
lation for her which the vigorous hope 
and promise of the lakes and prairies of 
Indiana and Illinois, or as the lakes and 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin bring 
her. 

She was not to blame or praise, 
nor were our fathers who felt her praise 


and blame so keenly; but if any reader 
of ours remains in the old superstition 
that our English observers have been 
unfair to us, he had better revert to her 
most intelligent, most instructive book. 
If he has a mind, though, for something 
that will more powerfully and unquali- 
fedly restore his drooping self-esteem in 
these days when it may so well have 
nationally sickened, we may confidently 
advise his reading Mr. J. J. Jusserand’s 
volume called With seattle of Past 
and Present Days. There is a chance 
that he may not know who Mr. Jusse- 
rand is; and at any rate we will make 
bold to tell him that he is that French 
author, equally known as an English 
author, who has been the ambassador 
from the French Republic to ours for the 
last thirteen years, and who could easily 
know us better than we know ourselves 
in our being as well as our having been. 
For the admirable book he has given 
us, we will briefly, all too briefly, explain 
that it covers the whole ground from the 
first period of our uprising against Eng- 
land, when the French became less her 
foes than our friends, to the time when 
they sent, in the fifth year of our insur- 
rection, the help by land and by sea 
which saved us alive and gave us back, 
from the mortal pass we had reached, 
a free and independent nation. This is a 
fact which every American ought to re- 
member every day, say over with his 
prayers at night, and utter in grace 
before meat, lest he forget the great, 
magnanimous people who are now re- 
vealing themselves to the world as they 
always were. The story from sources 
hitherto unexplored is told in the great 
chapter on “Rochambeau and _ the 
French in America.” Then there are 
three middle chapters on “‘ Major L’En- 
fant and the Federal City,” which 
should always be remembered with the 
French engineer who so splendidly imag- 
ined it; then the re are two most impor- 
tant chapters on hod ashington and the 
French” and on “Abraham Lincoln,” 


with three oe papers, more relevant 
than they might seem, on “ The Franklin 
Medal,” on ‘Horace Howard Furness,” 
and on “From War to Peace.” Whether 
they are strictly relevant to the main 
theme or not, all these chapters are 
fused together in the glow of the hu- 
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mane spirit in which the great fact is 
treated and in the unfailing gentleness 
of the author’s good taste. At the mo- 
ment when France and England are 
allied in a titanic struggle to dispel the 
danger of a world-despotism, it is his 
office to recall the circumstances and in- 
cidents of the French aid to the rebellion 
which was wrenching half of England 
from the other half. The perfect frank- 
ness together with the perfect gentleness 
which he uses in this very difficult and 
delicate office may well be studied in a 
time when we are so apt to let our con- 
victions run away with our manners, 
and keep a lasting lesson in the art of 
not saying the things we would rather 
not have said. England fairly drops out 
of the question; ie is truly as our friend 
rather than her foe that France appears 
from first to last. 

This is one of many things which give 
almost unique value to an admirable 
book. It ought to be studied at first 
hand rather than in any second-hand 
report of it. In no other book that we 
can think of is the constancy of France 
so finely and strongly portrayed. If we 
have forgotten this, or imagined from 
the behavior of this or that French gov- 
ernment that she had grown cold in her 
affection, we can learn from Mr. Jusse- 
rand that it was never the French people 
who had faltered. The First. Napoleon 
or the Third may have wished us, or 
done us, harm, but not France. She 
remained true to us in the ideal of us 
which was one of her great ideals. She 
visioned in us the fulfilment of her own 
hopes of liberty, equality, and fraternity; 
and though when we are honest with 
ourselves we must own that we are 


The consecration and the poet’s dream 


for her rather than the reality we ought 
to be, still it is something to have in- 
spired such an illusion, even if we can 
only wish in shame and sorrow it were 
true. We have faith to believe it will 
yet be true; this land is often 
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The land of Broken Promise, 


as Lowell called it, yet somehow the 
promise seems always mended and kept 
tosuch hope in usas France has cherished. 
But if the promise of our radiant in- 
fancy, when heaven lay about us, is 
never perfectly mended, it is to the 
honor of the most generous of the na- 
tions that she has had the ideals, the 
illusion of us to which this book bears 
testimony in so many places. The great 

Turgot said of us when we declared that 

“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” “It 
is impossible not to form wishes for that 
people to reach the utmost prosperity 
it is capable of. That people is the hope 
of mankind.” If this is not true of us 
now, we can yet make it so; and Mr. Jusse- 
rand’s book will help us to believe in 
ourselves and gratefully to remember 
the noble people who have always be- 
lieved in us. 

Mr. Jusserand is necessarily never our 
critic Or our censor, in our past or our 
present, and it seems rather a pity that 
some other large-minded, open-minded 
Frenchman could not come to us at a 
moment like this when our facts could 
he studied and portrayed, as only a 
Frenchman could portray them, for the 
advantage of mankind elsewhere if we 
could not nationally survive to profit by 
the picture ourselves. An Englishman 
could not do the work acce ptab ly; he 
might be as honest, but he could not be 
so intelligent, and even in his praise he 
would somehow let us imagine a reserve 
of blame; we should need a Republican 
for the work, and an Englishman is al- 
ways a Royalist. Only such a French- 
man as we imagine could accurately 
yet allowingly represent us to the future 
in the extraordinary spectacle we pre- 
sent of an immense nation bewildered by 
the world’s events, and in their presence 
no more ready to assert itself or its ideals 
than another great republic, say the 
Republic of China. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


N the preceding Study we attempted 
| to answer the question, Why Har- 
per’s Magazine? Yo us, looking back, 
and considering the character of the 
books which the Harpers have been pub- 
lishing for a generation, the establish- 
ment of just that type of magazine by 
them seemed a foregone conclusion—a 
matter of compulsion rather than of 
choice. We are surprised that it should 
have been so long deferred, and that, 
when it was undertaken, though its plan 
was already laid out for it, it shaped 
itself so tentatively—almost diffidently, 
and under a foreign disguise. 

There is no limit to our surprises when 
we look back to the first volume of the 
Magazine. With the resources of wood- 
engraving then at their command, why 
were the Harpers content to confine the 
illustrations to fashion-plates and a few 
pictures of purely literary significance? 
Of fiction there was very littl—My 
Novel, by Bulwer Lytton, and Maurice 
Tiernay, by Charles Lever, with a few 
brief tales—all the rest solid literature 
from foreign periodicals, but of the high- 
est literary excellence and wisely se- 
lected. The editorial departments were 
original, but offered in the same modest 
guise, the chiefly important feature be- 
ing the Editor’s (then Henry J. Ray- 
mond) comprehensive Monthly Record 
of Current Events. At the outset the 
enterprise seemed to be as timid an 
undertaking as it was bold—even rash, 
in the opinion of those who had made 
similar ventures. But it at once 
achieved an unprecedented success, 
which was the greatest surprise of all. 

The response was more significant 
than the accomplishment that evoked it 
could possibly seem to us. It was a 
frugal breakfast board, spread appar- 
ently at random, without flowers or 
ornamental service or any condiments to 
invite appetite, about which an eager 


multitude had gathered. The satisfac- 
tion was substantial. THe fast had been 
broken; but, even so, the eyes of neither 
guests nor host were opened to the pos- 
sibilities of banquets in store. These 
also were to be surprises. 

For, as we said in our last Study, the 
Magazine had to make its own Amer- 
ican writers and artists, as well as to be 
made by these to become what it must 
be for the ample development of its 
type. If it had been sowing English seed 
for an American harvest, what else had 
we been doing in the whole previous 
history of our country? 

The sudden success of the Magazine 
was in a measure due to time and cir- 
cumstance—not so much to these in 
New York and New England as in the 
South and West, where, for different 
reasons, the people on plantations and 
in frontier settlements, as well as in 
the growing cities, were remote from 
the book marts of the East and heartily 
welcomed a visitant periodical so well 
suited to their needs. And it was from 
these remote regions—from the planta- 
tions and mountains of Virginia and 
from beyond the Rockies that the first 
fruits of the American harvest in maga- 
zine literature were to come—elements 
that were to break up the eclectic mold 
of Harper's, substituting for fine literary 
selections from the current writings of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Cole ridge, and De 
, weed the graphic descriptions, quaint 
c aracterizations, and humorous reflec- 
tions of “Porte Crayon” and J. Ross 
Browne. Both are well-remembered vis- 
itors of our editorial sanctum, during the 
later period of their activities, as are 
also Thomas W. Knox, who traveled for 
the Magazine in Russia, Siberia, and 
China; Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer; 
and Paul Du Chaillu, of African mem- 
ory, once with his stuffed gorilla! 

It is not difficult to understand that 
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features of this kind, and there were 
others besides travel sketches — ro- 
mances of history, of science, of mechan- 
ical progress—entering into the early 
volumes of the Magazine, outrivaled, in 
the esteem of American readers, even the 
interest of Victorian fiction. But none 
of these are to be found in the first vol- 
ume to such an extent as to account 
for the popular circulation of fifty thou- 
sand; and the fiction presented did not 
happen to be of a thrilling character. 
We are compelled to fall back upon the 
simplest of explanations—the unap- 
peased desire of American readers of that 
time for good, unadulteratedly pure 
literature. Due allowance, too, must be 
given to the peculiar circumstances 
which made the time auspicious for the 
appearance of a periodical of this type, 
as a circulating medium of such litera- 
ture and as an incentive to American 
writers and artists, who, as it soon 
proved, w re ready to occupy the new 
held iulioedl and make that literature 
distinctively American. The publishers 
were themselves so imbued with the 
American spirit that they were prepared 
to back a movement in this direction 
with all their resourceful enterprise and 
equipment; and the result, within an- 
other year, was a rejuvenated magazine 
and a doubling of its circulation. Yet 
at that time the art of advertisement 
was in its infancy. Indeed, it was not 
until years after every other important 
periodical in the country—and after 
1870 these abounded in number and 
variety—had admitted advertisements 
as a source of revenue that this obviously 
profitable custom was adopted by Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

Readers of to-day find it difficult to 
comprehend that those of 1850, in a 
large portion of this country, as in Eng- 
land, did not regard fiction as the chief 
allurement of a periodical. “ Harper’s 
Library of Select Novels,” startedlin 1830, 
proved unsuccessful and was interrupted 
from 1834 to 1842, when it was resumed 
with better results because of its cheaper 
form. Outside of large cities, the best 
market for fiction was in the Southern 
States. When Harper's Magazine was 
started, the most characteristic novels 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer-Lytton, 
and Charlotte Bronté had already been 
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published; and these had done much to 
stimulate the appetite for fiction, which 
grew by what it fed on, at first slowly, 
and then with surprising momentum, so 
that in the ’sixties it became an impera- 
tive consideration in the conduct of a 
magazine. In the mean time the other 
features to which we have referred, 
more original, more characteristically 
American, and more directly associated 
with the development incited by this 
Magazine, were regarded as of para- 
mount import: ince; and upon these the 
growing wealth of pictorial illustration 
was chiefly lavished. 

If we add to these elements of ro- 
mance the humors of American life, 
always with peculiar emphasis appealing 
to American sensibility, even in Puri- 
tanical New England, and especially 
heightened in the ‘fifties by freshly ac- 
cumulating disclosures of character as 
developed under pioneer and provincial 
conditions and in the anachronistic se- 
clusion of Southern plantations in old 
slavery times, we cannot wonder that 
the selection of literary “gems of purest 
ray serene” was so soon displaced in the 
pages of a magazine so quickly hospit- 
able to the pen and pencil delineations 
of such character, or that “pure litera- 
ture” itself should so soon suffer a 
very interesting refraction. 

The professional humorists who so 
abundantly flourished in America in the 
*fhfties, and for a long time afterward, 
did not find their way into the Maga- 
zine, where humor was an inherent 
quality, as generally it later came to be 
in Mark Twain’s writings. But in the 
** Editor’s Drawer,” from the first a mis- 
cellany of anecdote, fun for its own 
sake found its proper place. While 
George William Curtis, in the “ Easy 
Chair,” maintained the Addisoniantradi- 
tion in a causerie pertinently reflecting 
the features and manners of American 
social life, there was always, alongside, 
this never-failing fund of native and 
racy anecdote and mirthful incident. 

Other pe riodicals, like Littell’s Living 
Age, starting as eclectics, profitably and 
usefully maintained that character, but 
Harper's Magazine was too close to 
the American people not to immediately 
reflect its swiftly changing moods, and 
especially its indigenous humor—in so 
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far as the changes were progressive and 
aspirant. 

Our special object in this brief retro- 
spect of the Magazine, during its very 
earliest period, has been to show how, 
from the beginning, its Americanism 
grew to be its principal distinction. The 
later periods of this growth, more fa- 
miliar to our readers, down to 1910, have 
already been sufficiently considered in 
former editorial retrospects. The latest 
period of all, including the few years 
that next March will round out the 
Harper centenary and bring nearly to 
its conclusion the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth volume of the Magazine, 
has disclosed a remarkable advance in 
American fiction. The most vivid in- 
stances of this are Mrs. Deland’s The 
Iron Woman and Booth Tarkington’s 
The Turmoil and the novels of Basil 
King. Among the new short-story 
writers who have shown original imag- 
inative power are Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, Forrest Crissey, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Clarence B. Kelland, Keene Ab- 
bott, Clarence Day, Jr., Howard Bru- 
baker, Alice Cowdery, Fleta Campbell 
Springer, Margarita Spalding Gerry, 
Susan Glaspell, Zona Gale, Arthur John- 
son, and Leila Burton Wells. Many 
of the writers of short stories who 
over a longer period have given distinc- 
tion to the Magazine—Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, Norman Duncan, Grace 
Ellery Channing,. Margaret Cameron, 
Marie Manning, Jennette Lee, Maude 
Radford Warren, and some who have 
written for an older generation, like 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Alice Brown, 
and Mary Wilkins Freeman, still fre- 
quently contribute to the entertainment 
of readers. We have not lacked the 
brilliant contingent of English serial 
novels, from such writers as Arnold 
Bennett, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, nor short stories from 
such masters as Joseph Conrad, Perceval 
Gibbon, G. B. Lancaster, Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, and May Sinclair; but, in gen- 
eral, the American audience has learned 
to depend upon native writers for its 
most interesting fiction. As new writers 
come, we do not less sadly miss such 
long-familiar personalities recently lost 
to us as Howard Pyle, Thomas A. Jan- 
vier, and T. R. Lounsbury. Though dear 


old Mark Twain even earlier passed from 
us, the creations of his imagination have 
survived him—the last and most won- 
derful of which is now being published. 
Our regret for those gone makes us the 
more grateful that William Dean How- 
els is still with us. 

The preponderance of American writ- 
ers and American themes is even more 
evident in other fields than it is in that 
of fiction: in articles of a_ historical 
character, in travel sketches, and espe- 
cially in the treatment of sociological 
subjects. Pure science is, of course, as 
cosmopolitan as creative fiction; but 
articles like those of Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton on climate and kindred themes, 
those relating to archzxology, those of 
Harrison Rhodes on our typical cities 
and holiday resorts, and others on our 
great rivers, are distinctively American. 
So are the fine and beautifully illustrated 
nature studies of Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Howard Shannon, and those of John 
Burroughs, who has contributed in these 
later years more generously than ever 
before; also the poetic interpretations in 
this field of Richard Le Gallienne. 

The field of the essay has recently 
broadened out so as to include not 
merely the wisely humorous and idio- 
matic domestic sketches by E. S. Martin 
and the cultural aspects of college stu- 
dent life by Professor Canby, but the 
treatment of American politics, as in a 
recent paper by Prof. William M. 
Sloane, and in one still more recent and, 
for this Magazine, quite unprecedented 
in its directness of application, by Win- 
ston Churchill, entitled “The American 
Tradition.” 

The second century of the house prom- 
ises to open most auspiciously for the 
Magazine, which is rejuvenated with 
each new number. If it should open 
upon some other site than Franklin 
Square—though that local habitation is 
haunted by personally familiar memories 
associated with individuals and with the 
ever-shifting sodality of authors and 
artists, and in a peculiar sense to the 
editor, the only survivor of the working 
force of the establishment in 1863;—yet 
for readers memories of the house and 
of the Magazine are independent of any 
local association. Theirs is an abiding 
and essential familiarity. 
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Thoughts on Pedestrians 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


HAT a strange creature a pedestrian 
is! 
I have never felt myself an au- 

thority on this subject before; perhaps I 
hav e been too close to it for a proper perspec- 
tive. But I have had my car for a week now. 
I can bow to acquaintances (for owning an 
automobile has not made me snobbish) and 
touch my cap without stopping or turning 
completely around and changing my plans. 
I can enjoy quick little views of the scenery 
as I bowl along at fifteen miles an hour. | 
know a number of the important words, such 
as differential, wheel-base, and ignition 
(though not necessarily distinguishing the 
shades of difference between them). So 
feel competent to pass upon the quaint old 
custom of walking. 

If anything I say may seem harsh, remem- 
ber that I refer to pedestrians only as such. 
A pedestrian’s private history 
may be above reproach; he may 
be an indulgent husband and 

kind father. Pedestrians, | 
understand, have a social life 
of their own and, up to their 
lights, a certain crude morality. 
A scientist might find here 
material for a monograph, but 
it is no concern of mine. I 
have no interest in a pedestrian 
until he begins putting his 
feet upon the public highway. 

Let me illustrate. I know a 
man named Fosling, a professor 
of economics in his quieter 
moods and a harmless, well- 
spoken man. He makes no 
secret of the fact that he 
spends his vacations in tramp- 
ing over selected portions of 
our country. A state, in Fos- 
ling’s opinion, is something 
meant to be walked across. 
Not knowing him for what he 
was, I once proposed to accom- 
pany him upon his next walk- 


ing-tour from New York north- “1; wit not 


ward. His thin veneer of TIME,” I 
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kindliness and helpfulness fell from him as soon 
as we reached the open road. His real nature 
lay bare before me. He had no capacity 
for leisure or dalliance, no appreciation of the 
charm of shady roadsides. His legs, I be- 
lieve, were made of hand-forged, triple- 
expansion steel (we motorists will have our 
technicalities). Leaving him at Tarrytown, 
I went home by train and was able to be 
about in a few days. Fosling claims that he 
walked to Hudson Bay. I do not doubt 
that he could do so, but since owning a car 
have no faith in the word of an essential 
pedestrian. 

The young man who delivered my pur- 
chase seemed a competent sort of person 
(though not necessarily clean). He drove 
me about our suburban town and country- 
side for a time, and soon permitted me to 
take the wheel. Though he was my inferior 
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IN CRASHING INTO HIS CART I RUINED HIS SOURCE OF 


LIVELIHOOD, ALSO-—I SAY IT 


in education, I followed his orders exactly 
and got along splendidly. In parting, the 
fellow gave my driving a guarded, but I be- 
lieve sincere, indorsement. He said he had 
seen worse. 

“When shall I come to give you another 
lesson?” he asked, after we had put the car 
in my little garage. I use the word “we” 
advisedly, because it took two attempts to 
accomplish this—one by me and the other 
by him. I treated myself to a little per- 
siflage at his expense. 

“T will not encroach further upon your 
valuable time,” I said. “I°can manage 
nicely after this.” 

“All right,” he said, handing me a card. 
“Here is my telephone number. We make 
repairs promptly and at the best prices.” 

After he was gone I fell to wondering what 
he meant by “best.” Best for whom? 

The next day I invited my wife to go out 
for a little spin, but she said she expected to 
be unusually busy for a week or ten days, and 
would I mind going alone. I took the car 
out, unaided except for the booklet of in- 
struction, open upon the seat beside me. 
Following its specific orders, I backed out of 
the garage and into the road, but at this mo- 
ment, unfortunately, the wind turned the 
page of the booklet. Simultaneously I[ 
failed to recall what the untidy person had 
said about ceasing to back up. So I had to 
turn into the street to avoid disaster. I 
managed this successfully except that I went 
in the opposite direction to that which I had 
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intended—not that it mattered in the least. 
Thus I backed slowly along the street, con- 
fident that something would occur to me to 
do, and meanwhile trying to make it appear 
that I was rather an eccentric person who 
preferred to ride backward, other things be- 
ing equal. I flatter myself that I succeeded 
in this, for such pedestrians as I saw made 
facetious remarks. 

Presently I noted that one of the pedals 
was marked “C.” Evidently, I thought, 
that means “cease,” so I pressed it with my 
unoccupied foot. To my delight the engine 
stopped. When I recovered the place in the 
book, I found that the “C” referred to the 
clutch, and that I had inadvertently tried to 
go forward and backward at the same time. 
The car had halted, as it were, between two 
opinions. Although the booklet does not 
mention it, I shall always hold that this is an 
excellent device for ceasing. 

Wearying of my rdle of an eccentric, I now 
followed the recipe for going forward, and 
found it substantially correct. So I drove 
with considerable Success but little speed 
about the community, stalling my engine 
from time to time and being compelled, as 
we say, to “crank up.” One man, with a 
pedestrian’s ignorance of machinery, asked 
how far the thing was supposed to go on one 
winding. 

Much as I learned about motoring on this 
journey, I learned even more about pedes- 
trians. The latter I found self-centered, ca- 
pricious, and with a certain fearlessness 
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worthy of a better cause. They strolled 
about, intent upon their own affairs and un- 
impressed by my warning signals. Mine is 
not a great, hulking car, I confess, but I can 
see no reason why an elderly lady, leading a 
child, should answer my “honk” with a pity- 
ing smile. Perhaps I should have a more 
terrifying horn. { am making a note to in- 
quire the price of a horn that will inspire 
terror, at least in women and children. 

I trust I am not intolerant. I do not say 
that pedestrians should be denied the use of 
the public highways, but I do think they 
should be restricted to certain hours. Morn- 
ings before nine would suit my convenience. 
A short period might be allowed in the eve- 
ning to enable such pedestrians as have 
homes to go to them. This would only be 
good public policy, for a pedestrian’s place 
is in the home. 

When I had had all the motoring that my 
system craved, I turned homeward, and pres- 
ently had to pass through the business por- 
tion of the village. This, unfortunately, 
was rather congested. I particularly recall 
a man strolling across the street from the 
post-office reprehensibly reading a letter, a 
lady carrying a paper bag (quite within her 
present legal rights, I admit), some boys at 
an undignified game, and, at the curb, an un- 
American person with a peanut-cart. Or- 
dinarily I take little interest in such miscel- 
laneous people, but these are indelibly fixed 
upon my memory, because in trying to avoid 
running over the letter-reader I endangered 
the happiness of the lady shopper, who, 
pedestrian-like, changed her plans three 
times and drove me in despair to choose be- 
tween the boys and the peanut-vender. I 
elected the latter as being less numerous and 
more alien. In crashing into his cart I 
ruined his source of livelihood, also—I say it 
with regret—his temper. What he said to 
me was in the Greek language and need not 
be repeated here. By a fortunate coinci- 
dence I stalled my engine at this time, and so 
did no further damage. My car escaped in- 
jury except for a bad dent in the front of the 
commutator (I almost fancy I mean radiator, 
and that the commutator is somewhere safe 
in the interior). The cheaply constructed 
peanut-wagon not only collapsed utterly, but 
the roasting apparatus set the wreckage 
afire. The small boys left their play and in- 
dulged in odds and ends of peanuts, impair- 
ing their digestions, as I learned later, at my 
expense. The lady personally reproached 
me with the loss of her bag of carrots, which 
it seemed she had dropped in her confusion, 
and the constant reader, seemed to have 
some grievance against me. I now added 
unreasonableness to the catalogue of the 
unlovely traits of pedestrians. 
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Among the many people who took an un- 
solicited interest in my affairs was an of- 
ficer of the law. 

“T seen it all,” said this ungrammatical 
constable. “Why didn’t you put on your 
brake?” ; 

In a flash I remembered that the salesman 
had mentioned the existence of the brake, 
but I hated to admit that I had forgotten it. 

“The brake doesn’t seem to be working 
very well to-day,” I said. This, you see, 
was, if anything, an understatement. It 
hadn’t been working at all. 

“Ts that so?” asked the officer, showing a 
flattering interest. “Explain that to the 
justice. He knows all about automobiles.” 

“Ts he a motorist?” I asked, hopefully. 

“He’s not a motorist, himself,” he replied, 
“but he often fines them.” 

My heart sank at the news that my case 
was to come before a prejudiced pedestrian. 
I believe in democracy within reason, but 
isn’t it carrying things pretty far when 
pedestrians are allowed to hold judicial po- 
sitions! 

The officer took my name, the license num- 
ber, and the name of the Greek, which I 
fancy he misspelled. We all repaired to the 
justice’s office—all adults, I mean, for the 
boys seemed to prefer peanuts to legal pro- 
ceedings. 

The justice, unhappily, had a book which 
contained the names of all motorists in the 
state, and my number did not correspond 
with my name, which did not appear in the 
book at all. Moreover, my license plate, 
it was shown, was that of the previous year. 
There was a plausible explanation for all 
these shortcomings, but nobody seemed 
eager to hear my story. By way of opening 
proceedings, the officer preferred against me 
charges of theft, using a last-year’s number, 
inability to produce a certificate, running 
my car on the left-hand side of the street, 
maintaining a smoking exhaust-pipe, reck- 
less driving, arson, and traveling with a de- 
fective brake. The justice looked at me 
almost affectionately, giving me the uneasy 
sense that he profited personally by the fines 
he imposed. 

Perhaps because I am a fire-insurance man 
I resented most warmly the charge of arson. 
The justice reluctantly dismissed this com- 
plaint on the ground that the peanut-vender 
was a non-voter. Even so, there seemed to 
be enough charges left to send me to the 
penitentiary, disfranchise me, and confiscate 
my property. 

“This automobile,” he said, “appears to be 
the property of one Judson Hoppinger. Does 
he charge the defendant with theft?” 

I now explained that Jud Hoppinger was 
my neighbor, and that, as my license num- 
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‘YOU CONFESSED TO THE CONSTABLE,” HE SAID, 


YOUR BRAKE WAS DEFECTIVE, THIS IS A MOST 


ber had not as yet arrived, I had gone over 
to Jud’s house to borrow his. Unfortunately 
both he and his car were out, but in his open 
garage I found two license numbers. I fas- 
tened them to my own car, thinking to rally 
Jud when I saw him again for forgetting to 
take them with him. Instead, it now ap- 
peared, they were old-style licenses. “That 
explains everything,” I concluded, “and if 
you will excuse me | will be going.” 

But the justice had other plans for me. 
He fined me for various matters that oc- 
curred to him out of his rich experience and 
ordered me to pay the Greek for damages, 
including refreshments for spectators. Fi- 
nally, as a climax to the day’s entertainment, 
and rubbing his hands with pleasure, he 
opened the subject of the brake. 

“You confessed to the constable,” he said, 
“that your brake was defective. This is a 
most serious offense—a felony, as I remember 
it.” 

Here I was facing imprisonment for a 
crime which I had admitted but not com- 
mitted. 

“I do not know much about brakes,” I 
said, desperately. “I take no interest in the 
internal affairs of my car. I am not me- 
chanical by nature. My line is fire insur- 
ance. Suppose you summon the man who 


SERIOUS 
OFFENSE—A FELONY, AS I REMEMBER IT” 


sold me the car and ask him to 
examine it. I may possibly have 
been mistaken.” 

The untidy man came and 
reported that there was noth- 
ing the matter with my brake, 
that, in fact, it had scarcely been 
used at all. He pursued the 
subject with unnecessary heat. 
He spoke highly of the car for 
which he was the agent and 
which, he said, had no superior. 
The car was equipped w:th every- 
thing a motorist needed except 
—TI am sorry to have to report 
this—except brains. I got the 
impression that he was trying 
to advertise his wares at the 
expense of my reputation for 
intelligence. 

The constable seemed disap- 
pointed, and to soothe his tender 
feelings the justice fined me for 
making false charges against 
myself. He took a professional 
pride in this, because it was the 
first case of the kind that had 
come under his jurisdiction. He 
THAT dismissed me in a_ burst of 
friendly feeling and assured me 
that I would always find a 
hearty welcome in his court. 

All this because pedestrians 
are allowed to walk fast and loose about the 
village, reading letters and carrying carrots 
at will; because in society as now consti- 
tuted motorists have no rights which pedes- 
trians are bound to respect. Yet since 
my license arrived I have scrupulously 
avoided running over them, tempering 
justice with mercy. 

I have not been out to-day, however, be- 
cause in attempting to start my car in the 
orthodox manner a rattling noise ensued— 
rather violent in its nature, as if a person had 
dropped a tomato-can into some vital part. 
The noise attracted Jud Hoppinger’s small 
son, James by name, who came over and con- 
versed with me in loud tones. He said, 
apropos of nothing, that they were studying 
the battle of Gettysburg in school. 

I cannot imagine what causes the uncouth 
noise. I have put in water and gasolene from 
time to time. I have not put in oil, because 
I do not remember where the man said the 
oil should be inserted, and I do not care to 
insert oil at random. I must remember to 
ask him when he comes to ascertain my 
trouble. 

Let us hope it is nothing serious, because I 
should hate to become, even temporarily, a 
pedestrian. I think one should avoid even 
the appearance of pedestrianism. 


a 





a 









































Worth While 

JAKE JACKSON, a native of Georgia, 

was summoned to court on an assault 
charge. The state brought into court the 
weapons used—a huge pole, a dagger, a pair 
of shears, a saw, and a gun. Jackson’s 
counsel produced as the complainant’s 
weapons an ax, a shovel, a scythe, a hoe, 
and a pair of tongs. The jury was out but 
a short while and returned with this verdict: 
“Resolved, That we, the jury, would have 
given five dollars to see the fight.” 


A Costly Example 
A SCHOOL-TEACHER received the fol- 
lowing note: 

““Dear Madam,—Please ixcus my Tom- 
my today. He won’t come to skule, because 
he is acting as timekeeper for his father, and 
it is your fault. U gave him a ixanple if a 
field is 6 miles around how long will it take 
a man walking 3% miles an hour to walk 
2% times round it. Tommy ain’t a man so 
we had to send his father. They went early 
this morning & father will walk round the 
field and Tommy will time him, but pleas 
don’t give my boy such ixamples agin, 
because my husban’ must go to work every 
day to support his family.” 





** John, do come away from that rail, it always seems 
as though the boat tips more when you go over there”’ 


Spring 
HE air is full of balmy throbs, 
The sun is cutting shines; 
And little fuzzy thingumbobs 
Are budding on the vines. 


The daffodils are tossing high, 
The tulips flaunting red, 

And Easter Day has just gone by, 
And May Day just ahead. 


A glad and vibrant poesy 
Gets into everything, 

And merely living seems to be 
A jingle of the spring. 


And as the moments gay lilt past, 
I have to jot them down, 

Each one a radiant jewel cast 
From Nature’s springtime crown. 


Yet it will take three months, at least, 
To get this thing in print; 

Then all these wonders will ha ve ceased, 
Faded each young fair tint. 


But, oh, that fragrance in the breeze, 
That sun a-cutting shines, 
That green-tipt glory of the trees 
The day I wrote these lines! 
CaroLyn WELLS. 
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Tourist (horrified): “* What's that awful noise?” 
Guipe: “ That, sir, is the echo of the sound you made when 


” 


you blew your nose ! 


Obeying Instructions 
THE purser of one of the boats plying be- 
tween New York and Norfolk tells of 
one trip when there were on board a young 
couple accompanied by their little son, aged 
six. As is very frequently the case, father 
and mother were very seasick, while little 
Henry was the chirpiest thing 
on the ship. In the morning 
while the parents were lying in 
their steamer-chairs, hoping 
that they would die, little 
Henry was playing about. 

Now Henry had done some- 
thing of which his mother 
did not approve, so she said 
to her husband: 

‘Clarence, please speak to 
Henry.” 

The husband managed to 
raise his head a few inches and 
look at hissonand heir. Then, 
very feebly he muttered: 

** How do you do, Henry?” 


Unprofitable 
A SIX weeks old calf was 
nibbling at the grass in 
the yard, and was viewed 
in silence for some minutes by 
the city girl. 

“Tell me,” she said, turn- 
ing impulsively to her hostess, 
“does it really pay you to 
keep as small a cow as that?” 





Hardships of the Poor 
SEEING a tramp hur- 

rying away from a 
large house, a fellow- 
professional asked him 
what luck he had had. 

“Tt ain’tnouse askin’ 
there,” was the reply. 
“IT just had a peep 
through the winder. 
It’s a poverty-stricken 
house. There was ac- 
tually two ladies playin’ 
on one pianner.” 

Two of a Kind 

HE dean of a West- 

ern university was 
told by the students 
that the cook at the din- 
ing hall was turning out 
food “‘not fit to eat.” 

The dean summoned 
the delinquent, le c- 
tured him on his short- 
comings, and threat- 
ened him with dismissal unless conditions 
were bettered. 

“Sir,” said the cook, “you oughtn’t to 
place so much importance on what the young 
men tell you about my meals. They come to 
me in just the same way about your lec- 
tures. 





His First Arrest 


“ Now ye'd better come along peacefully, er 
there'll be an additional char 
officer 0’ th’ law.” 


ge of resistin’ an 
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\uTHOR (boastingly): “‘ Yes, J wrote 


Borep Host: ‘‘ What delayed you? 


One of the Family 
RS. WEST was on the street-car one 
day when one of the passengers suf- 
fered an accident. The conductor took the 
names of the witnesses, but Mrs. West, to 
avoid being summoned to court, gave a fic- 
titious name and address. 

The next morning her colored cook ven- 
tured the remark that “‘that man must ’a’ 
been hurt mighty bad yesterday.” 

“Oh, were you on the car, Miranda?” 
asked her mistress. “I didn’t see you.” 

*Yaas ’m, I was settin’ right behind you.” 

“Well, Miranda, I hope they didn’t get 
your name, for I couldn’t spare you to go to 
court.” 

“Oh, no’m; I didn’t give ’em my right 
name. They'll never find me.” 

“What did you tell them?” asked Mrs. 
West, wondering how far Miranda’s imagina- 
tion had ‘ed her. 

“Well ’m, I heard you say ‘Mrs. Hawkins,’ 
so I sez ‘Miss Hawkins.’”’ 


A Reasonable Request 
MBs. H. had promised her six-year-old 


son a birthday party, but when the 
time came she told him he would have to 
wait, because she was too busy to attend to 
it. The next week she was very ill, and 
so it had to be postponed again. The follow- 
ing week he came in one morning looking 
rather tearful, and said: 
“Mother, can’t I be born to-day?” 














my last popular novel in two weeks” 


Different Pronunciation 


PROFESSOR from Iowa had occasion to 
visit London last fall, and while there 
he was introduced to a professor from an 
English university, who welcomed the Amer- 
ican warmly. During the evening the two 
men touched on many subjects, when finally 
the English professor said: 
met one of your colleagues last year. 
We had another professor from Ohio here 
to visit us.” 
“But 1 am from Iowa,” interrupted the 
American. 
“Towa, indeed! How very interesting. I 
am sure the other gentleman called it Ohio.” 


Worth Trying 


NE of our prominent authors and clergy- 

men was attending a. dinner recently 
when the conversation turned to charity, 
whereupon the distinguished guest re- 
marked: 

“Speaking of charity reminds me of the 
millionaire who lay dying. He had lived a 
life of which, as he now looked back on it, he 
felt none too proud. To the minister at his 
bedside he muttered weakly: 

“*If I leave a hundred thousand dollars or 
so to the church, will my salvation be as- 
sured?’ 

“The minister answered cautiously, ‘I 
wouldn’t like to be positive, but it’s well 
worth trying.’” 








— 
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“Oh! mother, those colored men offered to carry your bag. Aren't they kind ?” 


Beyond Politeness 
PLEASANT lady customer was looking 
at tea-kettles. The patient clerk handed 
down large tea-kettles and small tea-kettles, 
aluminum, porcelain, and copper. Finally 
the pleasant customer said, “‘ Well, thank you 
very much. I was just looking for a friend.” 
“Wait,” said the patient clerk. “Here is 
one more. Perhaps you will find your friend 
in that!” 


Who Was It? 

HE kindergarten had been studying the 
wind all week—its power, effects, etc. 
until the subject had been pretty well ex- 
hausted. To stimulate interest the kinder- 
gartner said, in her most enthusiastic man- 
ner: “Children, as I came to school to-day 
in the trolley-car, the door opened and some- 
thing came softly in and kissed me on the 

cheek. What do you think it was?” 
And the children joyfully answered, “The 
conductor!” 


A Perfectly Natural Choice 


N Idaho man tells of an unusual response 
made by the accused to a question very 
usual in the circumstances. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “‘is 
there anything you'd like to say before 
sentence is passed upon you?” 

Whereupon the prisoner looked toward the 
door and remarked, pleasantly, “If it is 
agreeable to the company, I should like to 
say good evening.” 


Sufficiently Logical 
ATE ACHER in the primary depart- 
ment had been holding forth on the 

three great divisions of nature—the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral. When she 
had finished she put this question: 

“Who can tell me what is the highest form 
of animal life?” 

A little girl bounced from her seat and 
with the certainty of being right exclaimed: 

“The giraffe, mum.” 


My Dachshund 

HALF dog, half seal he looks there on the 
rug, 

With red-brown flippers on squat bow- 
legs set, 

Beneath a drawn-out barrel, black as jet 

And rolling, barrel-wise, as he doth lug 

His ebon-nailed fat paws. Complacent, 
smug, 

And truculent, a perfect silhouette 

Of mirth, a rakish, swaggering gargoyle; . . . 
yet, 

When his old, bristled, beauty-spotted mug 

Is on my knee, and upraised topaz eyes 

Meet mine, no brute looks out—a soul in- 
stead, 

A wistful soul, side-tracked from Paradise. 

“Schnapsel,” I whisper, cheek against his 
head, 

“Thou’lt always love me? 
replies, 

“Thy servant is a dog—no male biped!” 

IsaBeL VALLE. 
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Swift his tail 
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When All Louisville Laughed 


By 


Note: The fi 


great Standard Sanitary 


THEODORE 


llowing is an ~ age 


AHRENS 
with Mr. Ahrens, President of the 
of Pittsburgh, « wes manufactures 


the famous Standard Sanitary soa room fixtures, etc. 


ANY years ago, in Louisville, I helped 
M put in the first automatic sprinkler job 

south of the Ohio River. It happened 
that we had trouble with our workmen, and my 
partner and I, both master plumbers, worked 
in person for eight successive Sundays to com- 
plete the contract. 

But I have reason to remember it especially 
well because of an incident. 

[ believed in the principle of the Grinnell 
apparatus, although I had never seen one of 
the sensitive heads actually melt, fly open and 
put out a fire. Frederick Grinnell was getting 


splendid recognition back in New England, but 
folks in Louisville never saw his device. The 
only means of mechanical fire fighting was re 
fire department’s shining brass steamer, and i 
was hardly any more efficient than the Sata 
ers we had back in the post-bellum days. 

While we were putting up the pipes of the 
new system I had to explain a good many times 
to the curious onlookers what this apparatus 
was supposed to do—maké a fire ring its own 
fire alarm and turn water on itself. This in- 
variably brought a laugh. It seemed to strike 
every one like the nonsense of Bill Nye. The 
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more serious | became, the more they laughed. 
The story spread. A newspaper editor heard 
of it and wrote it up. The idea of getting a 
piece of machinery to find a fire and do those 
wizardy things, some people said, was even 
wilder than the visionary “flying machine” of 
Darius Green. 

Within a year under that very system a fire 
did ring its own alarm bell and turn water on 
itself. It was a big cotton mill. Fire broke out 
in the picker room, but the nearest sprinkler 
head opened promptly and squelched it on the 
spot. 


SAVES $28,000 A YEAR 


Ever since then I have been interested in 
watching the development of the sprinkler 
business and have not missed my opportunities 
to buy sprinklers myself in the intervening 
years when I Had occasion to look at them 
from another angle. 

Three of our Standard Sanitary plants, for 
instance, are insured for $4,000,000. The busi- 
ness is not especially hazardous, and if we did 


not have — we would have to pay 
about $32, a year in fire premiums—at a 
rate of roped which is not high, as industries 


go. We do pay from 7 to 10c., or about $4,000 
a year. So we are saving $28,000 a year on 
fire insurance, enough to pay for the installa- 
tion over and over again every few years. 

I can see, however, how a business man 
might make a mistake if he looked at auto- 
matic sprinklers solely from the money-saving 
standpoint, because the main thing after all is 
to prevent having the business wiped out some 
windy night with all the endless demoraliza- 
tion that is involved in conflagration. Insur- 
ance will not prevent a fire, it only helps to 
relieve the loss by the indemnity method. 
Without automatic sprinklers the sum paid for 
this indemnity in the course of the life of a 
business, in many cases, amounts to the full 
value of the property. In other words, if a 
business burns after paying a rate of $1.50 for 
twenty-five years, its indemnity is only the re- 
payment of past premiums with interest. 

Automatic sprinklers change this whole situ- 
ation. The entire cost of insuring the tangible 
property of a business for a period of 25 years 
is only a fraction of its value. 


MANY LITTLE FIRES HARMLESS 


Another point is that when the fire comes, 
it will be only a little fire of a few hundred or 
a few thousand dollars. A little fire under au- 
tomatic sprinklers does not interrupt a_busi- 
ness nor demoralize it. A company can stay 
in business in spite of scores of little fires put 
out by automatic sprinklers, but it will go out 
of business or be tremendously demoralized by 
a single fire which is not nipped at the start. 


_ proved 


The loss is usually five or ten times the cost of 

the sprinkler equipment. The insurance in 

demnity does not cover that loss as any busi 

ness man who has had a big fire will tell you 
End of Mr. Ahrens’ statement. — 


LOUISVILLE OF TO-DAY 


Any number of big business men of Louis 
ville to-day are keen on the subject of auto 
matic sprinklers. One firm of insurance agents 
in that city last year induced a dozen or mor 
jobbing firms and manufacturers to safeguard 
their going businesses by installing this protec- 
tion. They agitate the subject on the grounds 
that automatic sprinklers are necessary to in- 
sure the owners’ prosperity, to help safeguard 
the city against the calamity of a conflagration 
and to make bank loans safer. 


SMALL BUSINESSES—NOTE 


Most captains of industry—most large man- 
ufacturers — most big merchants use auto- 
matic sprinklers as a matter of manifest econ- 
omy. Yet there are thousands of 
properties where sprinklers would be 
tionately profitable, whose owners never in- 
quire or investigate. They go on endlessly 
paying high rates of insurance. In many cases 
they could have Grinnell Sprinklers installed 
without cash investment, merely letting the 
insurance savings of a few years apply against 
the cost. We will gladly put you in touch with 
companies which specialize in this “deferred 
payment” plan. 

lave you ever seen the figures on your prop- 
erty? Don’t theorize—Investigate. 

We have not mentioned Grinnell Sprinklers 
as distinguished from sprinklers in general. 
All makes of automatic sprinklers must be ap- 
-licensed virtually—by the underwrit- 
ers before they will grant the rate reduction 
But that does not mean all are of equal fire 
fighting efficiency any more ‘than the licenses 
on automobiles mean they all take hills on high 
speed. We feel confident that no buyer can 
look into sprinkler propositions without dis- 
covering that the Grinnell System is the oldest, 
the preferred, the one which protects more 
property than all others put together, the on« 
that has a $6,000,000 corporation and thirty 
years’ experience behind it. 

Write now—to the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 284 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. [., asking for a copy of the 
Grinnell Information Blank. Or, give the floor 
area of your building, including basement and 
attic, insurance carried on building and rate, 
together with insurance on stock and rate, and 
we will gladly submit estimates and proposals, 
without cost or obligation on your part. 
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